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PREFACE 


+ 

Tbi S is the life and experiences of a woman, my mother, that grew up as a mountain girl in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of north Georgia in the early part of the 20th century. This life and experiences can only be 
experienced by the words on these papers for they are no more. They are gone with the wind. 

I guess as a person grows older naturally and emotionally they began to think a little deeper. I believe I've 
always done this. Nevertheless, after my five zero birthday rolled around, I really got into it big time. Down through 
the years I heard my mother call herself a "Mountain Girl" At that time I don't guess I really grasped the 
comprehension of her statement. She would occasionally relate incidents and stories about her life, of which many 
were flavored with intense emotion. A number of years ago, it came to me to someday write all of this down. In 1980 
I was off work for 30 days with a foot injury and to pass the time I worked on genealogy and this began to spark my 
interest on all fronts including my mother's limb of my ancestral tree. 

On Christmas day of 1990 while visiting my mother, who was then 87 years old, I had decided to tape record 
what a Christmas day was for her as a young girl. After over an hour of digging, picking, leading, prying, and letting 
her talk what I had heard completely mystified me. After that episode I desperately wanted to do her whole life 
especially about her mountain home. Although this was a burning desire to do this I could not motivate myself to 
continue with additional fact gathering taping sessions before the opportunity was lost until the fall of 1992. It was 
quite a coincidence that then a second cousin of mine, Pat Patterson Mullis of Albany, Georgia coincidentally mailed 
my mother a tape. The tape was of Pat's grandmother, Ella Gooch Ingram, my mothers older sister relating her 
childhood memoirs. 

From this point on I plunged into the arduous task of recording this intriguing story. It is quite a story. It 
is not a one of a kind of a story. It is heritage and shouldn't be lost. It has a message and a meaning of what I do not 
know at this time. Nevertheless, with God as my guide I will record and tell the story so that I and others may learn, 
benefit, and enjoy it. 

The more I worked on the project the more interested I became. I almost become obsessive about it. I then 
questioned myself and others why. The answer I came up with is: it is about me, it is my heritage and most of all, it 
is the force that shaped me into the person that I am. 

As I hear my mother's life, I was astounded as to what I heard. I have read and been told of such living that 
people had to do in the past. I always had thought that this type of life was something disconnected to the present and 
happened eons ago. As I listen and write, it is more real and personal as I connect with it, it connects with me and it 
becomes a part of me. 


INTRODUCTION 


"N^. year 1903 was a very good year: Orville and Wilbur Wright successfully flew the first powered 
airplane at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina on December 17, 1903; Henry Ford founded the Ford Motor Company on 
$100,000 capital; the first coast to coast crossing of the American continent by an automobile was done in 65 days; the 
Harley Davidson motorcycle was first introduced; the Texaco Company came into being with it's beginning at Sour 
Lake, Texas; the first World Series of baseball was held; the land for the Panama Canal was acquired; Richard Steff 
designed the first "Teddy Bears" which were named after Theodore "Teddy" Roosevelt who was president at that time; 
and there was only 45 states in the union. In February the James Martin and Viney Leona Gooch family moved to a 
new home at Gaddiston, Georgia near the Valley Church. 

On May 28 of this year there was born into this family the last of eight children, my mother Vassie Viney 
Gooch. This was in the Blue Ridge mountains of North Georgia in what was the community of Gaddiston near what 
is now Suches, Georgia. The Blue Ridge mountains are at the south end of the Appalachian chain of mountains. The 
head waters of the Tacco River flowed right down the middle of their farm in what is now the Chattahoochee National 
Forest. You can just about spit on the Appalachian Trail as it starts out real close to where Vassie lived, going just 
south of their farm 3-4 miles, across Grassy top Mountain and Coopers Gap continuing north for almost 2,000 miles 
into Maine. It was and still is very beautiful country and they didn't even know it. But folks today sure do. 
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This is where my mother grew up a mountain girl until the age of fourteen. Her life was very adverse, 
difficult, hard, secluded and restricted as the daughter of a north Georgia farmer. She had all the basic needs for 
survival and that's about all. Her and her brothers and sisters life were extremely controlled by their father. There were 
no freedoms of any kind especially expression. Definitely no compassion, no love at all. 

She lived from an ox cart to a space ship. In her early life she chopped wood with an axe, drove a buggy, 
attended a one room school house, was baptized in a clear mountain river, rode in a steer wagon, rode in a mules and 
wagon, survived yellow fever. In her later life she rode a train. Once in her travels she had to cross rivers on this train 
on a barge. She learned to drive a car and once drove a car across these same rivers. In her much later life she flew 
across them in a plane. She lived to watch a man walk on the moon. 

For the time periods of: 25 years after her birth, and formative years; the short span of 25 years later, and unto 
the period of the present of 1995 things changed rapidly. Things were not the same in each era. Progress out rant each 
time period. It has out run the remembrance of each generation. Vassie Massey lived in an age that moved way too 
fast. It is if everyone cannot keep up. 

The story of her life would not be too much different from a woman who lived 100 years before her, maybe, 
and 200 years before her, maybe 500 years before her, maybe even 1,000 years before her. So it is that I write these 
memories, stories and recollections down that the future might know and profit. 

It seems like the best way to present mammas’ story is to let most of the story be what she said. As she tells 
everything, it becomes clearer and more acceptable of her life. So, the most part of his book will be Vassie talking and 
what she actually spoke. 


SETTING 


X. is my belief that the story of Vassie cannot be told without the vison and understanding of the setting, 
and the area from whence she came. First Га like to talk about the setting as I find the area from whence Vassie came 
very interesting, unique and colorful. 

The first American settlers began moving into the great smoky mountains during the late 1700's. By the 
middle of the 1800's the area was teeming with frontier families. Like the Cherokee Indians before them, these hard 
working people cleared the land, cultivated crops, grazed livestock, and hunted for their existence. Life was a constant 
struggle to clear the land of rock and trees where often so large that rather than cutting them down, they were girdled 
to stop the flow of sap. Those early settlers fortunate enough to locate their homes in meadows and bald's had a 
somewhat easier existence. Others were forced to clear areas and constantly cut back new growth. A lot of times they 
were named after the hard working farmers who reclaimed these areas from the wilderness. 

Isolated from the rest of the country by their remote location, the mountain people of the Great Smokies were 
forced to make do with the resources at hand. With no doctors, they found remedies for their ills in the roots and herbs 
that grew in the region. Without cash to buy tools and manufactured goods, they learned to perfect their own arts and 
crafts. Cabins and buildings were made from local timber, the logs split and squared off by hand, and joined at the 
corners by chamfers joints which locked the logs in place. Floors were made of puncheon planks, each three to four 
inches thick and three or more feet wide. These sturdy, well-built cabins are still visible throughout the Great Smokies 
today. 

The mountain people carded, spun, and wove their own wool into cloth. Mills for grinding grains and 
sorghum were built by hand and every family kept their on livestock, mostly consisting of a milk cow, some chickens 
and hogs, with oxen and mules to pull their wagons and plow their fields. Deer, bear rabbit, wild turkey, and squirrel 
supplemented the vegetable crops they grew. Their basic crop was corn, which grew easily on the rocky slopes, did 
not require much cultivation land provided food for the family and the livestock. Corn was also the most favored cash 
crop for the mountain people. With long distances to market, the easiest way to transport corns to market was as corn 
whiskey called moonshine. 

The social fabric ofthe mountain people remained basically unchanged for several generations. Without much 
contact with the rest of the country, their social gatherings were many times also a time of work. Barn and cabin 
rasing's, quilting's, and corn shucking's provided the opportunity for companionship and mutual assistance. Church 
events, from baptisms to funerals, were and emotional outlet for these especially religious people. As more settlers 
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moved into the Great Smoky Mountains, local communities grew, and by the mid 1800's mail service was available 
in the region. By the outbreak of the civil war the isolationism of the mountain people began to diminish. 

By the beginning of the 20th century new economic forces began to change the lives of the mountain people 
and the mountains themselves. The main change was the influx of the timber industry. The lives of the mountain 
people began to change. 


CHEROKEE INDIANS 


T.. is the land where the Cherokee Indians used to live until 1839. At this time they were tricked 
out of their land in a conspiracy between just a few of their leaders and the United States government. At this time 
one of or maybe the largest atrocities in American history took place. These people were rounded up like cattle from 
their homes. They were driven to Oklahoma in the dead of winter and many of them died. 

In 1828 Andrew Jackson was elected president of the United States. Jackson, a frontiersman and INDIAN 
HATER, within a month of taking office, gave the Indian haters all the support they needed to remove the Cherokee 
from their ancestral lands. On December 20, 1828, the state of Georgia passed an act that annexed all Cherokee lands 
within the state's control and declared all laws and customs of the Cherokee’s null and void. The Georgia Act even 
went so far as to make it a crime for any Indian to resist seizure of his property, collect any debt from a white man 
without two white witnesses or to testify against any white man in a court of law. The Cherokee, still believing in the 
democratic forms of government learned from the white man, went all the way to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to protest this unbelievably unfair treatment. 

The result of these peaceful protests, as incredible as it may seem today fell on deaf ears. In 1830, president 
Jackson signed the Indian Removal Act to relocate the eastern tribes to territories west of the Mississippi River. 
Despite the efforts of John Ross, the principal chief of the Cherokees, who was a great orator and had won the Cherokee 
case before the Supreme Court, and in spite of the personal appeals to Jackson from Cherokee Indian Chief Juanluska 
who had personally saved Jackson's life in the Creek Indian War of 1813 during the battle of Horse Shoe Bend, Henry 
Clay, andthe legendary Davy Crockett, who all pleaded the Cherokee's case passionately, Jackson followed his previous 
course and ordered the Indians' removal. In an action that has become known as the Removal Act, the Cherokee's 
future began the long march down The Trail of Tears. 

General Winfield Scott, in command of US troops, was sent into the remaining Cherokee’s territories with 
orders to round up the Indians and march them westward to Oklahoma. Men, women, and children were captured at 
gun point and herded into stockades like animals. Any Indian who resisted was killed on the spot. A small group of 
Cherokee, under the leadership of an Indian named Charley, escaped into the mountains. When the efforts of Federal 
troops to capture Charley and his band were unsuccessful, General Scott offered as heinous proposal. If Charley and 
his sons would surrender, the other Cherokees would be allowed to remain in North Carolina. 

Charley and his sons surrendered voluntarily to secure amnesty for their companions. Charley and all but his 
youngest son were executed. The remaining fugitives were granted the right to remain in the Appalachian region after 
years of legal appeals. The survivors of this band are the ancestors of the small tribe of Cherokee that are present in 
the region today. The main group of the Cherokee, including more than 17,000 men, women, and children were sent 
on a journey of more than 1,000 miles to Oklahoma. It is estimated that nearly one third of these dispíace people died 
along the march in March of 1839, in what would be forever called the long Trail of Tears. 


BLOOD MOUNTAIN 


ES... Mountain is a Sacred Mountain of the Cherokee Indians. It, Slaughter Mountain and the 
surrounding region had once been the scene of a battle between warriors of the Creek and Cherokee nations in the late 
1600's. Legend has it that the streams at the foot of the mountain ran red with blood. Not only was it sacred to the tribe 
because of the impressive victory but had long been the legendary home of their gods the Nunehi. 

Vassie related, “As I grew up I knew there was a mountain in that territory named Blood Mountain. I expect 
it was less than ten miles from Mt. Airy Church to Blood Mountain. It was a big, not a huge rough mountain, but a 
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tall mountain. Some time when I was back there after daddy [Dub] died we was rambling around up in the mountains 
sightseeing and Ella pointed out that mountain and told the story of it. She said it might have been true but she didn't 
believe it, so I don't know." 

"It was claimed that they ran out the Indians of that part of the country there was so many of them killed that 
the blood run from the top of that mountain to the bottom. Ella showed me the mountain. She said she didn't believe 
it but that's why it was called Blood Mountain. I don't know whether it was true or not. It's hard to believe. That's 
the story of the name of Blood Mountain. 


JAMES MARTIN GOOCH 
[Vassie's father] 


Y7... said, “We wuz farmers, my father was a 
farmer. We lived in the mountains in north Georgia, the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge mountains at a very small community of Gaddistown 
in Union County. My father owned and operated a standard two mule 
mountain farm as was common of most residents of Union County. 
He raised cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, corn, rye, wheat, cabbage, apples 
among other things. He was a deacon of the Pleasant Valley Baptist 
Church.” 

James Martin Gooch was born August 21, 1867, the first 
child of nine children of William M. "Bill" Gooch and Rachel R. 
Dodd. He was the grandson of James "Pap” Jim Gooch who was the 
father of all the Gooch's of Gaddiston, Union County, Georgia. James 
Martin Gooch married Elvinie "Viney" Leonie Cochran December 
22,1887 in Gaddiston Union County Georgia. She was the daughter 
of Nathan M. Cochran and Elizer Gaddis of the Gaddis's of whom 
Gaddiston was named after. This family lived in three places in 
Union County. The first place was on a ridge above Mt. Airy creek 
about one mile west ofMt. Airychurch. They lived there until 1892 and then they moved into a new home that Martin 
had built. It was a log house weather boarded on the outside and sealed on the inside with popular lumber. When they 
moved off the ridge it was into a low place referred to being down into a “hole” next to Mt. Airy creek just west of the 
junction of Blackwell Creek. This was known as their “Piney Woods’ home. 

They lived there until February 1903 when they moved down to Gaddiston onto a farm of one hundred acres 
more or less. This was then known as the Captain Williams house. This house was a ‘dog trot' house that later the 
open middle part was sealed for another bedroom. It was located on what is known now as the Canada Creek road 
west. The junction of this road was known as the law ground. The law grounds were a place at the intersection of 
these two roads where people would meet to take care of political business and have elections. The Tacco River ran 
through the farm with the Pleasant Valley Church located on the west bank of the river at the edge of their farm. Their 
closest neighbor was the George Gurley family. The outlaw brother's Juan and Marion Gurley lived right across the 
road. There were eight children born into this family Arthur Blakely, Fannie Ella, Gordon Pinkney, Luther Garland, 
Marion Madison, Mattie Lou, Homer Martin, and Vassie Viney. Only one child the last, Vassie Viney, was born at 
the Gaddiston home shortly after they arrived there on May 28, 1903. Luther Garland died on April 13,1904, at the 
age 10 of typhoid fever that swept through the entire family. Gordon Pinkney died at age 26 in an accident while 
working for a marble company at Nelson, Georgia. The rest of the family lived to very old ages, some into their 90's, 
in various parts of the country. None remained in the mountain's or Union County of north Georgia. 

Due to a predicament of treacherous apprehension and dissension that arose James Martin Gooch had but little 
choice to leave Gaddiston. On December 22,1917, on what would now be known as the Christmas holidays James 
Martin, wife Viney, sixteen-year-old son Homer, and fourteen-year-old daughter Vassie left out of the Gaddiston valley 
over Coopers Gap through snow and ice with two covered wagons and moved to Calhoun Georgia about a hundred 
miles away where he finished living out his life. 





JAMES "PAP JIM" GOOCH 


O. of all the unique people and relatives of Vassie this 
person undoubtedly is right at the top of the list. He might not be 
the number one person but he very definitely has to have more 
than just an honorable mention. 

James Gooch better known as “Pap Jim,” Vassie’s great- 
grandfather, was known to be the daddy of all the Gooch's of the 
Gaddiston area of north Georgia. 

Vassie’s knowledge and recollection are that he was one 
of the first white settlers to come into this part of Georgia after the 
Cherokee Indians were driven out. He came from parts unknown 
with a brother named Sam. He fought in the Civil War and drew 
a pension. Although he was alive and Vassie was around him in 
her earlier life logic would have it that her information on him 
could be vague and incorrect. 

The coming into being of the Gooch library and the on 
going Gooch Reunions have produced a highly acceptable stories, 
facts and documentation's to show an entirely different validation. 

This validation is: James “Pap Jim” Gooch was born in 
Rabun County near Clayton, Georgia in 1829. He was the son of 
Tillman D. Gooch and Elizabeth Justice. He married Elvira 
Grizzle on December 8,1850 in Lumpkin County. Elvira was the 
daughter of John and Dally Grizzle. She was born April 10, 1828 
in Lumpkin County. 

Jim moved his family from Lumpkin County to near Sarah just before the Civil War. He lived in this area 
until he died July 22, 1913 and buried in Mt. Airy cemetery Suches, Georgia. He lived in a five high log cabin 
about 18 ft by 20 ft where he and his wife raised their family of eleven children six boys and five girls. By 
chronology they are William "Bill," Madison (Matt), Rosa Elizabeth, Sara Ann, Lucinda Jane, Elizabeth (Lizzie), 
James Lafayette (Fate), Samuel Andrew, George Washington (Wash) Rachel, and Bartow. 

From many sources it appears that Jim was a very mean and controlling man. Vassie said "if you were 
around him he controlled you." 





Pap Jim - An Oral Documentation 

The following story was told December 12, 1954 to Zura Gooch Todd, by her father George Washington 
(Wash) Gooch, whose age was 85 years. Wash Gooch is Vassie's 1* cousin twice removed and was Pap Jim's 
grandson. 


Jim Gooch moved from Lumpkin County to Union County, up above where Homer Gooch now lives, near 
Sara, Georgia at the time of the Civil War. (During the Civil War 1861-1865). He brought his family over in 
January. He had to go to war that Spring so that winter he worked in the snow splitting rails and building fences. 
He didn't get any crop planted before he had to go to war. 

There were just two boys in Jim Gooch's family then, Bill and Matt. Matt had what was called "White 
Swelling" in his leg. Bill (about 13-14 years old) was the only one left to try to do the plowing. He cried because 
he couldn't plow a straight furrow!! His mother told him to go ahead. Just as much corn would grow in a crooked 
row as on a straight row. 

At the time of the battle of Atlanta, the Federals demanded the Confederate Army surrender or the town 
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would be burned! Jim Gooch's commanding officer told his company of men for every man to write his own 
furlough and those who couldn't write for them to go on home any way. He gave them orders to come back to 
Atlanta whenever the "Yankees" left. 

Jim Gooch came home. He didn't go back when he was supposed to because another child was expected 
in his family. Fayette was born during the time of the furlough. A "home guard" they called "Cow Eater" 
Anderson came and got Jim Gooch. They handcuffed him and Tom Lee, Jim's brother-in-law, together. Also two 
men in Lumpkin County were caught and handcuffed together. The "home guards" rode and the hand cuffed men 
had to walk. When they got near Cummings, Georgia the two men from Lumpkin ran into the woods and got 
away. Somehow the men managed to beat the handcuffs off and finally got back home. They were never caught 
and taken back to the war. 

Jim Gooch told "Coweater" Anderson something that caused Anderson to decide it would be best to take 
the handcuffs off him and Tom Lee. Jim told Anderson, "When we get in a battle, you will be the first man I'll 
shoot down." In those days' handcuffs were bradded on, so when they came to the next blacksmith shop Anderson 
had the hand cuffs cut off. Then they went on to Atlanta. 

Bill Gooch was not old enough to be called to the war but before the war ended he volunteered. Captain 
Williams wanted him to go along and blow the fife for him. 

Jim Gooch was gone for three years during the war that his folks never heard from him to know where he 
was. 

Jim Gooch's father was Tillman. Of where he came from the only recollection of him is he lived in Rabun 
County. Tillman went to drive the Indians and never came back. 

Jim Gooch had one brother, Sam. There were four or five girls in Jim's family. One, they called Betts. 
One was named Ann. The others' names are not remembered. (Note the fact that Wash Gooch did not remember 
much about his aunts, would give credit to stories that still circulate, "That Tillman came over to Lumpkin with his 
boys to get away from their Mother.’ It appears he left her with the girls to raise. The Tom Lee, mentioned above 
as bother-in-law could have been married to one of Elvira's sisters. 


Ella's Account 

" thought he was a good ole man. He was a great grand daddy, he had a long white beard. and all of us 
children thought he was somebody. But as I got older I learned he wasn't nothing but a devil, now that's the truth. 
He lived in that log cabin that was five logs high. It was five logs high on the end, four logs 
high one the sides, about eighteen by twenty foot. They were popular logs 
that came from Sarah. When Pap Jim moved they moved the logs and cabin 
because it took so much time to hue them out. He raised his family there, eleven children in 
that little bitty one room. They were grand daddy Bill, Uncle Matt, Rose Blackwell, Liz Hendricks, Jane 
Hendricks, Ann Thomason, Fayett Wash, Bartow, and Drew. I won't be for sure that's all of them but I'm most 
sure that it is. I've seen them all. 

Great-grandmother Gooch's name was Elvira. Her maiden name was Grizzle. She was a hard working 
old woman. She didn't know nothing but to slave, just a regular slave. He was so mean to her he banged her 
around, fought her and run her off from home. He was just as mean to her as he could be to her. 

So as the story went, now I don't know for it to be a fact but I've heard it from different sources that he run 
her off one cold night in the night. She went out in the woods where the cattle was a laying.. She'd run one off and 
squat down or sit down in the warm place on the ground where it was. She'd stay there until she got cold until she 
couldn't. She'd run up another one and take it's place. The story went that she stayed or had to stay out for two or 
three days. Then she went to some of the children's. That was after they were married. But he'd run her off right 
often. 

Finally they got so old and feeble they couldn't look after their selves. They couldn't keep house no longer 
and they had to break up and go to their children's. He was so mean to her, he'd fight her so much, he'd use his 
stick on her when he got in reach of her. They had to separate them let one be with one child and the other one 
with another one. 1 think they took her first to grand daddy Bill's and Rachel's and they left him at Fayett's. 

They lived apart for two to three years before she died. They kept asking him while she was so feeble 
before she died did he want to see her-- "No, he didn't want to see her." When she died they started to the cemetery 
with her and had to pass right by where he was a livin' with Fayett. They asked him did he want to see her. If he 
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did they would stop and open the casket and let him see her -- ‘Naw, naw he didn't want to see her, no unh, unh.’ 

I don't know how long it was that he lived after she died. It was awhile after she died. He pretended to be 
a good ole fellar. He was a deacon of the Mt. Airy church and he was the boss of it! He had things just exactly the 
way he wanted it. What ever he said went , no matter what else anybody else said. 

I wasn't over five years old when grand-daddy Jim's daughter died, but I remember it. When the word got 
to us that she was dead, dad and mother got ready to go down there to the funeral. She was buried down there at 
the Hill Church. Knowin' the situation that they couldn't look after their selves to get to the funeral Dad drove the 
old steer wagon down by the log cabin to get grand-daddy Jim and Elvira. When they got town there she was 
ready to go but he didn't have time, no, no, he didn't have time to go, he didn't have time to fool with it. So he 
didn't go to his own daughter's funeral." 


Vassie's Recollection 
Now this is what Vassie (mamma) told me about Pap Jim. 


"Mamma I can remember when I was back in the mountains seeing this old log cabin about five logs high. 
Now who's cabin was that?" 

"It was grandpa Jim Gooch's home. He came from Virginia him and his brother Sam. That's about all 
anybody know'd about the original Gooch's. They was the first white settlers in that area after the Indians wuz run 
out. That's all I ever knew about them. That they come from Virginia." 

"He raised his family in this log cabin?" 

"Yes, that's my understanding." 

"About how many kids were in there?" 

"I think there were eleven or twelve." 

"I don't see how they got them all in there." 

"It's like it is now a days they grow'd up and moved out. The young ones moved in and the old ones 
moved out. In the back of that room there was about three beds lined up where now you have one. That makes a 
difference, and the cabin was two story also. 

Sometimes since daddy and I went back there to the reunion we went in and went upstairs. They had put 
electricity in which took away the nostalgia for me of the old log house. It just didn't fit in with the old log cabin." 

"] guess some of the kids slept upstairs?" 

"I suppose they did, may have had three or four beds upstairs, I don't know. That's about two generations 
ahead of me. In that one big room they had the kitchen, living room, table, and beds all in one room. 

I guess at the time that was built they cooked over the fire place. My mother cooked on the fire place 
when they first married. Stove's hadn't come in. They had them old big round ovens with a handle on them. 

They'd have a fire with ashes and rake ashes out onto the hearth. Then they'd set that oven on those ashes and cook 
bread, meat and whatever in that oven. This oven was of cast iron, deep, with a lid on it. It had legs about three or 
four inches long and had a handle on it. They'd put ashes on the lid to." 

"What type a fellar was this Pap Jim?" 

"What Ella's recording said about him that he was a devil and I agree with her." 

"What is it that you can remember that he did or was told about that he did that made him a devil? Was 
he mean?" 

"I don't know how he treated his children. I learned from Ella"s recording that he had a daughter to die 
and he didn't even have time to go to the funeral. He didn't have time to go to his wife's funeral either. He was so 
mean their children had to separate them when they gave up housekeeping because he was so mean to her. Where 
he was staying was between where she lived and the grave yard. When they passed the house where he lived they 
asked him if he wanted to come out and see her in the coffin. He said "no, no, he didn't want to see her." 

" believe you was telling the tale about one time you or somebody went up there and I believe you said the 
woman was called ‘Ma"m?’” 

"Yeh, it was ‘Pap’ and ‘Ma'am.’ That's what the children called them. Grand daddy Jim was ‘Pap’ and 
the wife, the mother was “Ma'am.”” 

"You was tellin' about the time you went by there and Ma'am was out washing a quilt that he had shit in, 
is that right?" 
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"That was told by his daughter Jane Hendricks. She went by to see them one day and Ma'am was out 
washing a ‘Counterpane. Those counterpanes was woven and was heavy as a quilt. But Ma'am was out washing 
that counterpane in COLD water. He had got mad and throw'd a mad fit and shit on it. It was winter time and 
cold." 

"I remember when they both died, that's just about the length of my memory, back when they died and I 
went to their funeral. We all went in the wagon to the funeral." 

"What is a counterpane?" 

"It's what we call a bedspread now. I think the women wove them out of wool or cotton one. I don't know 
if they had cotton to weave back then or not. Everybody had sheep, everybody had wool, it might have been all 
they had to work with, I don't know. I don't remember what they looked like. I guess I saw one but I don't 
remember what they looked like." 

"I wonder if it might have been ornamental or had some designs woven in it?" 

"I don't know I don't remember seeing one." 

"What else is it that you can remember about Pap Jim's meanness?" 

"He ruled the roost. He ruled the church. He ruled the home he lived in, his or somebody else's. He ruled 
wherever he was." 

"Can you think of any specific incidence's to relate?" 

"They got a big fuss started in Mt. Airy Church. I think they had a lot of them back then. But they had 
one and somebody mentioned something about it and he said, ‘I don't won't my mind disturbed with that today.’ 

"Was Pap Jim in the church?" 

"He was the hub and the spokes." 

"He was a church man and a church going man but he was mean?" 

"Yep, mean as the devil would have wanted him. His sons and grandsons all obeyed him just like little 
children obey their parent's years later. If you were around him, he ruled you. No doubt about that." 

"Did he beat people or beat his wife?" 

"He whipped his wife, beat her up, it was my understanding. I don't remember her being injured to the 
extent that she couldn't get around. He had a walking stick and everything in reach he used it on. He pecked there 
heads, shoulders, and butts. Wherever he wanted to hit them he would. He didn't use his hands to slap, he had his 
walking stick and that was a lot better. I never heard of him slapping anybody. Don't know of him ever using a 
rope or a whip." 

He always had a trunk and had his money locked up in it. I don't know where he got any money, but he 
always boasted about his trunk and his money. It wasn't to be opened until after he died. He bragged about his 
moncy so much people really wondered how much money he had. When he died and the trunk was opened he had 
six hundred dollars in it. That was a big pocketful for back then. I have no idea how he got that collected unless 
it was making moonshine whiskey. I never heard of him making it but I don't doubt that what he did, I don't 
know. However, I don't know how he got that six hundred dollars. I think he drew a pension from fighting in the 
war. I don't remember the story of him being in the war. I hadn't thought about that. I don't know whether he was 
in the war or not. He might have been too old. Now our grandpa Bill Gooch was a water man in the war. The 
Civil War I guess. I don't think he was in battle but he was a water boy in it. I guess he carried that water in a jug, 
I have no idea." 

"I can remember you telling about some relative being in the Civil War and he was in New Jersey and it 
took him six months to walk home?" 

"That was my grandfather, my mothers father. He fought in the war in battles. He was Nathan Cochran. 
He was in New Jersey when the war was over and he walked home. He begged what food that he could get. The 
north won the war and the south was broke. Wherever he would stop and those Yankees would give him 
something to eat he had it, and when they wouldn't he didn't have it. I don't know how he lived to get back. The 
good lord supported him or he wouldn't have." 

"That's a lot different from these wars in these recent times. America defeated Germany and the Japanese. 
However, they went back in there and fed those people and built their country's back up but back in the Civil War 
they wouldn't even just feed their own people or take care of them." 

"Well the north and south has never completely outlived that. The northern people think they are better 
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than the southern people. There is a little animosity there yet." 

"Yeh I am aware of that." 

"The northern people and the southern people are like two different nations and I guess it will remain that 
way. It looks like it would have been long enough that it would have been forgot by this time but it hadn't." 

"You made the statement that Pap Jim had six hundred dollars in that trunk, it seems like sometime in 
the past that you made the statement that you doubt very seriously if there was 
over two hundred dollars cash went through y'all's household in a years time ?" 

"I doubt if there was much more than that during my life time." 

"Even after y'all moved to Calhoun ?" 

"No, just there in the mountains. And most of that was from livestock." 
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ELLA TALKS 


X... very much the way my Aunt Ella tells of the life they had in the mountains and the recollections 
of their life in the ^Piney Woods" home before Vassie was born. Some time in the early 1980's Ella's grand 
daughter, Patsy Patterson Mullis interviewed Ella and it went something like this:. 


FIRST REMEMBRANCE OF THE PINEY WOODS 


X... born about three quarters of a mile from the Old Piney Woods "hole" right up to the left on top 
of that ridge. I remember several things that happened at that old house before we moved down in that hole. 

It's like I told a lots of times, I remember moving from up on the hill down in that hole walking behind a 
steer wagon carrying a milk strainer. They said I was two years old. I never have believed it. I believe I was older 
than that, yet that's what they always said. I know I'd fall down every little bit and get up and get my milk strainer 
and go a draggin' on. It wasn't but a little ways. It wasn't over three quarters of a mile. We made down to the little 
new house in the hole on a creek. 

I began to realize and began to learn, see and know. There's a lot of these things that are precocious to me. 
Daddy had the house built anew, it was a log house weather boarded on the outside and sealed on the inside with 
popular lumber. It was just as tight, you couldn't hear it raining, you couldn't hear nothin' inside. It was just as 
tight as it could be, warm and comfortable. We began to spread out and help with the chores and work. We stayed 
busy all the time. We never did have much time to play. It's precious memories now. 

Ella was the second oldest, The oldest Girl. Arthur was the oldest child, Ella was next, Gordon was next, 
Garland was next, Marion was next, Mattie was next, Homer was next, and Vassie was last. The Piney Woods 
house was just one big room, four beds in that one room and we had a roll-a-way bed that rolled under the big bed. 

I remember a lot things that happened while we lived there. We'd slip off and go down to the branch 
right down at the foot of the hill and play in the branch. We had an old dog that we was afraid of. We hadn't 
learned about dogs like they do now. We wuz afraid of that ole dawg. Ma got where she would take the dog down 
there and tie him at the branch at the ford and we was afraid to go down there. That broke us from a playin' in the 
branch. 

I thought I was more than two years old. They always told me that I was. Yet, Gordon was born down in 
the hole and there was around only two years difference in our ages. Being able to remember when I was only two 
years old or before has always been a mystery to me, although Glenn Denvial says that's possible. He says that he 
can remember things when he was two years old. Me and him talked it over. Arthur was still wearing a dress. I 
remember that little dress. There was a 'simmon tree along side the road just a little way from this branch startin' 
down to the new house. We'd always stop and pick up 'simmons. We'd always go by ourselves down to the new 
house and back up to the old house. However, I still say I was more than two years old. 


SNAKE IN THE BACK YARD EPISODE 


We lived right on a little ole branch. It was just a hole of a place. There were a lot of water snakes in that 
branch. We didn't seem to be to afraid of any poisonous snakes. However, one night mother started across the 
yard from the cook room door to the little storage room on the other side of the yard. She had a little brass lamp in 
her hand. She was a going to this storage room to get flour or meal or something. Dad was sittin' right in the back 
door where it was a breeze and cool. All at once he said "Stop Viney, stop I hear a rattlesnake a singing," She 
stopped, "Don't move, stand still, stand still right where you are." He run and got his gun. The yard was kept 
clean, not mowed but swept clean. Martin said "Shine that light, shine it." All at once "I see its eyes, I see its eyes 
right under that lily bush." He shot and killed the rattle snake. It had nineteen rattles. It looked like a stove pipe. 
Ella guessed she was about six to seven years old. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL THE FIRST TIME 


JE lla remembers starting to school from down there in that hole. Her teacher was Mattie Gurley 
and she boarded at their house. Тһе first morning we started to school, Arthur and me, she led us by the hand. 
We were just little. We had to go on up to Mt. Airy Church. Arthur stopped and commenced to pickin' black 
berries. She said "No, no you mustn't stop on the way to school to do nothin. You must go straight on to school 
and not be bothered with anything." So we went on to school. 1 guess it was about two miles to Mt. Airy Church. 
We walked back and forth. She stayed with us during that school term. She probably had to pay ten dollars a 
month. We went to school there until we moved to Gaddiston, which about seven miles away. 


MOVE TO GADDISTON 


X... thirteen when we moved to Gaddiston. In moving down there I rememberer mother and daddy. 
Mother took Homer in her arms and lap. She was pregnant with Vassie. They rode in the covered wagon. I 
followed the wagon leading two mule colts. Dad had six head of mules then, and about seventeen head of cattle. 
Arthur and Gordon were looking after the cattle. I was leading the colts and the others were leading behind. The 
day after we moved into the Gaddiston home I walked back the six or seven miles to the Piney Woods by myself 
and led the sheep back with a little can of corn meal. We thought we were in paradise when we got down there in 
Gaddiston. That was in February of 1903 and Vassie was born May 28, 1903. 

The new Gaddiston house was a "Dog Trot" style house with one fire place and a hall down the middle. 
When Vassie was about 10 years old Ma and Pa had the hall closed in and made a bedroom out of it. There were 
two beds in the new bedroom that were put up against the wall which left barely enough room to walk by. 


TYPHOID FEVER 


WW. worked and made a pretty good crop that fall. In December Gordon took typhoid fever. 

From him it went through the whole family. All eight of us children took it. Dad and mother had already had it 
yet, none of us children had. We lost the fourth little brother. Garland died of it at age ten. Gordon come a very 
near dying of it. He lingered, and lingered over it but finally got over it. I laid with it 75 days and didn't know day 
from night, or one person from another. As the doctor from way down towards Blue Ridge would come and go, 
people would stop him on the way and ask him how the Gooch girl was. He would reply, "Oh, she won't be here 
tomorrow." The doctor told Viney snuff would help keep germs down and she used snuff from that time on. As 
the doctor made his visits he let Vassie hold on to his finger while she learned to walk. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


is on home until I was sixteen. I went over to Dahlonega to the North Georgia Public School 
with Arthur and Gordon. I made a block to get a little bit of education yet, I didn't get much as I had too much else 
to do. I had two brothers to cook of and wait on most of the time. It was just like the graded school at home. I 
entered the seventh grade but wasn't supposed to. I didn't even know the third. Arthur left after he went one term 
and went to Ohio. Gordon left the second term. I remained on there until the school was out. Dad and mother 
came over in the covered wagon with the mules and moved me back home. It took about an hour and a half or two 
hours to make that trip. 

The first day dad thought I had to hit the fields and the 16th and 17th of June was awful hot days. He 
had a hired man a helping him and they both used cradles to mow the wheat. I had to bound wheat behind the two 
cradles both of them days. It come very near killing me. The sun was so hot and I hadn't been out in it. 
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FAINTING SPELL 


WWW io. Vassie was born, mother didn't do to well. Seemed like she couldn't get started. She 
remained in bed for a long time. Dad would leave early of a morning and go off to another place he had rented and 
take the two older boys Arthur and Gordon with him. I had to stay there and look after ma, the baby, the other 
children, milk the cows, and feed the hogs. There was a field over towards the meadow that had corn planted in it 
and the bug worms were killing it as fast as it came up and I had to replant it solid. All this at the age of thirteen. 
I had worked the house, in the field, and the children until I was exhausted. Dad would call me in the morning 
about 2:30 or 3 o'clock to get up and get breakfast over with so they could all go to the field. 1 would have to take 
my buckets and lantern and go out to what we called the "Old Forgy Field" and get water. We hadn't dug a well 
there yet. I got back with my bucket of water and my fire that I had started in the wood stove had began to burn 
and get warm. I had sat my lamp on the backside of the wood stove and was sort of hovered, waiting for my stove 
to get hot and all at once the lamp got dark. I remembered falling on the floor. That's the last thing I remember 
till about 12 o'clock. 

Ma said she was a listening to see how I was gettin' along and gettin' started with the breakfast. She was 
a listening for me to grind the coffee. She never did hear that. She told Pa to get up, go in the kitchen, see where I 
was and what was the matter. I remember hearing him holler out "Oh, here she a lays on the floor." I sort of 
remember hearing him say that. He carried me and put me in the bed. 

I come to myself enough to hear them discussing about getting Jane Hendricks to milk the cow. No, Pa 
was gonna milk the cow. I heard Ma tell him, "Get her shawl, put it around his shoulders, put her skirt on and 
don't speak to "Lily," just go to milking her. Ella said "I will never forget it as weak and sorry as I was. I could 
peep out the window and see down at the little ole stall. The cow just kicked the bucket out of his hand and ran 
him out of the stall. Then at last they went across the river and got the neighbor woman, Jane Hendricks and she 
done the milking. 

It was along about 1 o'clock, way past dinner time, there was all them youngins running around there 
hungry, Ma was in the bed with the baby hungry. This woman Julie, Earl Dukes the preachers mother, happened 
to stop by to see Ma and the baby. By this time I had come to myself enough to know what was going on, yet 
couldn't get up. 1 heard Ma tell Julie to go up them steps and at the top of the steps where there was a sack of flour 
and make us some biscuits and gravy. I'm hungry for some biscuits and gravy. Julie brought me a plate to my bed 
with those great big "dog eared" biscuits and gravy. It was so good. Ma told Julie, "Julie when you wash and put 
away the plate and all be sure you get rid of all that sign of biscuit. Don't leave nothin' to show that we had 
biscuits, Martin will throw a fit if he knows we had biscuits for dinner." When Ella told Vassie this story she 
busted out squalling. 


ELLA'S FIRST TRIP TO DAHLONEGA 


TT. trip to Dahlonega didn't take that long maybe a couple of hours. We would go up past grand 
daddy "Naths" place and over Coopers Gap mountain, right on down there to the Ranger Camp and on out to 
Dahlonega. With two big strong mules it didn't take long. The trip into Dahlonega wasn't made too often. I’m 
not sure just how old I was the first time I went there. 

Uncle Lewis Cochran was living there. Pa was havin' to make a trip over there for somethin'. Being as it 
was Ma's brother she was going to go and spend the night, and of course two or three of us younger ones had to go 
along. Their oldest daughter was named Pearl and she slept with me that night. She just talked, and talked, and 
talked. She was older than I was. She asked me who my sweetheart was. I didn't know what sweetheart meant. I 
said, ^I don't know what you are talking about." She said, "I guess I'm talking about a chicken tart boiled in 
syrup.” We soon dropped that subject. I learned and enjoyed that night. I think that was my first trip to make to 
Dahlonega. 
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BURNING THE REEL STICK 


ТУК. went with dad to Gainesville. He borrowed his brother’s steers and wagons. Ma went and 
drove that extra wagon. Pa dove his own and they carried two big loads of cabbage to Gainesville. They got Aunt 
Mandy, dad’s sister, and aunt Eland, ma's sister to stay with us and keep things a going while they was gone. I 
remember seeing them drive off that morning! jus' at day light. 

Ma had arranged for them concerning something about puttin' a piece of cloth, spinning or reeling or 
somethin'. Arthur wanted the reel stick to make him a truck wagon axle to put his wheels on either end. They 
wouldn't let him have it of course. They always said that he slipped and put it in the fire and burned it up. 
Anyhow it disappeared and nobody knew what went with it. Nevertheless, I remember about getting after Arthur 
burning the reel stick. 


A SATURDAY NIGHT SINGIN' 


УЉУ. been going to Sunday school іп Gaddiston and got acquainted. Just before we moved down 
to Gaddiston some young folks in Gaddiston, Ma's nephew and some of his friends, got it to have a singing up at 
our ole house down in the hole. It was in the early spring on a Saturday night some time. I don't remember 
exactly when, we had the singing. Emery Gurley had an old grey mule, and Will Brookshire had a red lookin' 
mule. They borrowed uncle Matt Cochrans wagon and put those two mules to that wagon to haul six of their 
friends to our house for a singin'. They were: Uncle Mat Ingrams daughters, Sally and Emma, Emery Gurley, his 
sister, and Luther Hendricks, and his sisters. They all got in that ole wagon, come to our house in the piney woods 
to that singin'. They lived down in Gaddiston. Will Brookshire had a sister livin' a little above us and he was 
gonna spend the night with that sister. I believe one or both, of Uncle Matt Ingrams daughters went with him up 
there. Emery Gurley, Luther Hendricks and his sisters spent the night down there at our house with the one big 
room and the side room where there was just a door that opened into it with the old cupboard, the table, and a little 
bitty wood stove. We'd killed hogs just a short time before that and had plenty of fresh meat, ribs and all. The 
next morning it was cold, real cold yet, we got up pretty early and cooked. Ma made a big pallet in the side room 
for me, the Hendricks girl, and the Gurley girl. There was a fire place and we slept on that pallet in that side room. 
Luther, Emery, dad and mother slept in main big house. 


EVERYBODY SLEEPIN' IN ONE ROOM 


WY. didn't make no bones about nothing like sleep in one room with everybody else. The most 
important visitors you had come slept in the same room. There was no other way. You didn't make no bones about 
it. It didn't matter who come. 

One time an ole nigger man, Frank Lowery, who lived close to Gainesville was gonna come to the 
mountains and get him a load of cabbage. He got acquainted with dad hauling cabbage down there. Pa told him, 
“All right, come ahead.” So one evening late we heard some bells. He always had bells on his mule’s ears and you 
could hear them bells a ringing. 

Ma said, "I hear ole Frank comin’, I hear them mule bells a ringing. Goodness knows he's gettin' here 
late. Arthur you'll have to sleep with him.” 

Arthur said "I'll be dadburned if I do." 

However, the old man camped up there somewhere. I don't remember just where. Ma always kept one of 
the big beds fresh and clean for company. As the usual thing if company come, Arthur had to sleep with them if it 
was a man. So this black man would have had to sleep with him. 
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NEIGHBORS HOUSE BURNT 


O. cold morning about two o'clock we heard hollerin' and screaming and takin' on. The neighbor 
house had caught on fire. The people’s names was Blackwell, Jim Blackwell. They come just a not gettin' out. 
They finally all got out. There were two young men that were cousins a spending the night there. They jumped 
on the mules that were in the stalls and rode them down to our house about a mile, through the coldest big ole 
field. They came in a screaming and a hollering, “Get your buckets, get your buckets, come, Jim's house is a 
burning up.” Dad jumped up and got buckets and went with them. 

Pa come home after a while just about daylight. He said there were eight children. They had to count, 
and count, and count to make sure none of them was missing. They took the family to the barn and put them in 
them shucks just with their night clothes on. 

He told ma “Oh, everything they've got is burned up. They ain't got a thing left. Them children is down 
yonder in the shuck pen naked and freezing to death. Get all you got to spare and let me go with it.” 

Ma come to my bed and said, "Ella, which shoes do you want to send to Mattie, your everyday shoes or 
your Sunday shoes?" 

I said "My everyday shoes." 

I wanted to keep my Sunday shoes. They just gathered up every thing they could spare and took it back up 
there. Way after awhile they all come on down to our house for breakfast. It was pitiful but they managed to get 
by. Later on the neighbors all gathered in and built them a new house, just a one room house. 


SNOW STORM AT THE SCHOOL HOUSE 


p us school at Mt. Airy Church one term of five months starting the first of June and wound up 
just before Christmas. There was two weeks taken off for fodder time. We had a bad snow storm there one time. It 
was not long after 12 o'clock and it just got worse and worse. The wind was blowing from ever direction and there 
were a lot of window panes out and there were cracks between the logs. The first thing ya know the snow was deep 
enough on the floor to track a rabbit all the way across. So I finally told th youngins let's just quit and go home, so 
we did. I was boarding out there at Uncle Joes not a half a mile from the church. His two little boys Homer and 
Doc, they was just little fellars. I bundled them up and charged the others to hurry on home as fast as they could. 

It was snowin' so hard you couldn't see nothin'. We got about half way out to Uncle Joes and met him a coming to 
meet us. He'd got scared that we couldn't see our way home. Nevertheless, we finally got home. I can't remember 
whether we had school the next morning. I don't guess we did. I guess we had a holiday. 


PUTTIN' DOC IN THE HEATER 


I. was younger than Homer, a cousin Homer, and he wasn't old enough to go to school. Homer 
was six years old and had started to school so they let Doc go to just get him away from home, to get him out of the 
way and let him be with Homer. Homer was smart and just as quiet as he could be and seemed to want to learn. 
He stayed busy with his multiplication tables. Doc was all the time a fidgeting. He'd slip up next to the one on the 
end of the bench and push him off. It was something like that all the time. I made him sit down on the floor and 
count his toes, count his fingers and all of that. I couldn't keep him quiet. I just couldn't do nothing with him. We 
had moved the old heater back in the corner of the church back out of the way. When you raised the lid up it was 
like looking down in a barrel it was so big. 

Finally, I said, "Doc I am gonna put you in the heater. I can't do nothing with you. I am just gonna put 
you in the heater." I took him by the hand and led him back there. He had great big black eyes and he began to 
shine his eyes. I took the top off, picked him up and set him down in there. It was summer time, July. He 
screamed, for just about a minute. I raised the lid up and said, "Now, are you gonna be a better boy." 

He promised he would so I took him out. He's still a livin' up there. He kids me about it every time I see 
him. That's the story about puttin' the little boy in the heater. 
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MR. "GRANDPA" 


I. was walking behind us. Homer could always keep up with me, however, Doc was just 
dragging along as if he didn't care whether he ever got there. He was carrying a bottle that had our milk in it and 
dropped it. 

Homer turned around and said, “Doc, pick up that bottle and come on here. You're gonna fool around and 
break that bottle." 

Doc said "Wal, I mustn't break it. I t's MISTER Grandpa's bottle!" 

I had got after them about Mr. and Mrs'n folks like: yonder comes Jim, yonder comes Jim Blackwell, 
yonder goes Rosie. I said, “Now I don't wanna hear no more of that.” The road crossed there at the school ground. 
*When you are on the play ground and you see somebody, say, yonder comes Mr. Blackwell, yonder goes Mrs. so 
and so.” I said, “I don't wanna hear no more Jim, Tom or Harry about it, mister everybody!!!" Doc thought he 
had to put th' Mister to Grandpa when he dropped the bottle. 


SNOW IN APRIL 


VET... granny Elvira died daddy, Gooch, James Martin, had to go over to Dahlonega to get the 
casket. That's when he dove in the back yard in the back parking place and said. "Whoa to the mules.” Arthur 
said, “That's Pa.” He jumped up and run out there and sure enough it was daddy. He had come to get the casket. 
Everything was white as could be. It had been snowin' and we didn't know it. We had been sitting inside. When 
dad come in he said, "Why it commence to snowin' on me at the foot of the mountain at the Ranger Camp.” This 
happened on the 10th day of April. It scared everybody. They thought the end of time was a coming. I remember 
it was the prettiest time I ever seen. I started to school that morning, the roses were in bloom, the strawberries 
were ripe, and the snow was so white. It was plumb amusing. It didn't kill nothing. It didn't hurt nothing. A 
warm snow don't hurt nothing. It's frost and freeze's that kills. It was the prettiest time I ever seen. The sun was 
shining so bright and that snow just a glistening. 


GRAND MOTHER GADDIS 


Cx... Mother Gaddis was sick and mother stopped by to see her. I was just a little girl. I can't 
remember how old I was. I don't guess I was over 4-5 years old and maybe not that old. We went in her little 
home to see her. She was propped up way high in the bed. I thought it was the biggest, whitest, cleanest bed I 
ever saw. We just went in and out I might say. Everything I can remember was how she was propped up so high 
in the pretty white bed. That was the only time I ever remember seeing' her. They lived in the upper end of 
Gaddiston just before you get to Mauldin Branch, just before you get to grand daddy Naths old place. Grand daddy 
Nath's was your mother's daddy and his wife's name was Lizar. 


WHEN PINK SHOT MAULDIN 


"Nus is a story us children was always anxious to hear all about. We all hated old man Mauldin 
because he was so mean. He had poisoned the mill, grand daddy Naths grist mill. He poisoned it trying to poison 
the whole family he thought. He'd undermine and do sneaking things like that. He killed Naths cow and buried 
her with her feet a stickin' up in the trail. Tt rocked along and got worse and worse. 

Uncle Pink, ma's oldest brother whose real name was Pinkney, Pink was for short, had a son named 
Walter, he was just a little boy. One morning Walter came running down to grand daddy Naths and said, "Grand 
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Pa I came after another shell. Daddy's shot Mauldin one time, but he ain't dead yet. He wants another shell.” 
Grand daddy got his ears up and went with the little boy back up there. Mauldin was a layin' there. He hadn't died 
although, they thought he was a going to. "No," grand daddy Nath said, “You can't have nary other shell. No, you 
ain't gonna shoot him no more." He wouldn't hear to it. The best I can remember they left him a layin' there. John 
Gaddis came along and turned him over. When he turned him over, he bled so freely that it ran down in to this 
little branch there turning the water bloody. Nevertheless, they got him home over on that side of the hill and he 
lived eleven years after that. 


PLEASANT VALLEY CHURCH 


T. little Methodist Church at Gaddiston was the Pleasant Valley Church. We was going to church 
at Mt. Airy when we moved. When we moved down into Gaddiston that ole Methodist Church across the river was 
the closest and we went to church there awhile, can't remember just how long. Grand daddy Nath, two of ma's 
aunts, and one of her sister's, was the four members. 
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RED HEADED BILL'S STORIES 


I Пе first part of 1999 I finally came into possession of what I knew of as “Red Headed Bill's" book. 
This person is William “Bill” Arthur Gooch who is my second cousin. In 1971 -72 Bill took ordinary note book 
paper and recorded Family Genealogies and at the end of it he wrote what he called “Stories.” This book totaled 
about 250 pages is in great depth and accuracy. He has many Stories about the Gooch's, “Old Gaddistown,” the 
people that lived there and happening's there. I find that Bill and I are on the same exact venture. He has a lot of 
information that I don't have. Some of it doesn't match the information that I have. However, this is not to say 
that either one is false or wrong. I find that this is the most appropriate place to put Bill's story. I have taken great 
pains to leave it as close as possible to the way he wrote it so that it can speak for it self the way he tells it. 


My grandmother, Elvinie Leonie *Viney" Cochran Gooch was born September 19, 1862 in Gaddistown, 
Union County, Georgia. She died April 26, 1929 and is buried by her husband James Matin Gooch in the city 
cemetery at Calhoun, Gordon County, Georgia. Her father's name was Nathaniel, Nathan, Matthew Cochran. He 
was born August 21, 1829 in Gaddiston. He died October 28, 1917 and is buried In Ebenezer Methodist Church 
Cemetery in Jackson County, Georgia. His wife was name Elizer Gaddis. She was born September 27, 1831. 
They were married March 17, 1853. She died June 7, 1902 and is buried in Pleasant Valley Baptist Church 
Cemetery in Gaddistown. 


MOVE TO JACKSON COUNTY 


SS NAM after she died around Christmas in 1908 several Gooch and Cochran families moved to 
Jackson County, Georgia into cotton country. They took Grand Pa Nathaniel with them as he was getting old, 
seventy-nine. They wouldn't leave him. His request was that when he died he wanted to be taken back to 
Gaddistown and buried by his wife, Elizer. The family built him a little house in the community and his oldest 
child Elen, Aunt Sis Cochran, kept house for him until he died. The reason the family didn't take Grand Pa 
Nathaniel back to Gaddistown was the weather may not have been as cold but, it had been raining for days. The 
wagon roads were so muddy they were impassable and there was no embalming then and he had to be buried soon. 


GADDISTOWN 


Cx... Ma Viney's mother was Elizer Gaddis as I mentioned earlier. The community of 
Gaddistown was named after her family. I do not know wether it had been named by the time she was born or not. 
I can remember my dad, Arthur Blakely Gooch telling about Gaddistown as far back as I can remember. Not much 
was said about “far off" places like Dahlonega-14 miles, Blue Ridge-23 miles, Gainsville-35 miles and Atlanta-70 
miles as Gaddistown was the hub of their world. 

Elizer's father's name was Archie Gaddis. His wife's name, Elizer's mother, was Rebecca Gaddis. She 
was known as Granny Gaddis. A daughter was Elen Gaddis who married William, Will, Gilreath. Their daughter 
Luie married H..D. Thomason. 


NELSON 


H.D. Thomason was born and reared in Gaddistown. His father was Semion Thomason. Semion was in 
the Civil war and taken prisoner and never heard from again. His mother was Dolly Ingram, she was a sister to 
Uncle Ike Ingram who was Aunt Ella's husband's [Uncle Henry] father. Uncle Ike was the last of eleven children. 
He was born during the civil war. His father died several months before he was born leaving his mother with 
eleven children. 
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H.D. must have been a prosperous business man and had influence. Among other things he owned the 
telephone system in Nelson. Through the marriage connection with the Gaddis’ and Cochran families several 
people from Union County went to Nelson to get work. Among them was Aunt Ella, who worked for the telephone 
Company, my dad and his brother Gordon, who worked for Georgia Marble Company. It was while my dad was 
working in Nelson that he met and marred my mother, Nell Freeman. Another sister of Elizer’s was Att Gaddis. 
She married William, “Bill”, Cavender. They came to Nelson, later. They died there and are buried in Conner 
Creek Cemetery. Another sister, Jane Gaddis married Robert, “Bob”, Marlow. Another sister Phlyne Gaddis 
never did marry. 


MOVE TO CALHOUN 


УЉУ... Grand Ма Уіпеу and Grand Pa Martin moved from Union County to Gordon County in 
December 1917 Uncle Homer and Aunt Vassie was still with them. Grand Pa moved all their things from 
Gaddistown by way of Nimbwell, Amicalola Falls to Ball Ground in six covered wagons. They unloaded all of it at 
Aunt Ella’s house when they lived in the country out from Ball Ground. Then he moved it in his wagon one load 
at a time to the depot in Ball Ground. Then they shipped it by train to Marietta and then from Marietta to 
Calhoun. He, Grand Ma, Uncle Homer, and Aunt Vassie drove mules and wagons from Ball Ground to Calhoun. 
They moved things from the depot in Calhoun to their new home in their wagon taking several trips. 


FARMING AT CALHOUN 


O. family, Arthur, Nell, Mama, Pa and me, moved in with Grand Ma and Grand Pa shortly 
afterwards as we lived there when baby boy was born February 2, 1918. We lived there a time and then we moved 
into the new house on our farm on down the road. Madora, “Dora,” was born there. 

In 1921 we went broke farming and moved to Atlanta. Pa had gone on ahead of us and got a job as street 
car conductor. We went on to Atlanta awhile later. Pa met us at the train in his street car uniform. He held up his 
arms to take Dora from Mama as they got off the train. She wouldn't go to him as she didn't know him in his 
uniform. She was one year old at the time and I was five. 


METHODIST TO BAPTIST 


IVE.. of the Cochran families were Methodist and the Gaddistown Methodist Church was the 
only Methodist Church in that part of the country. Grand Ma Viney joined the church when she was a girl. Her 
parents, her sister, Aunt Sis [Elen], Aunt Elen Gaddis and others were members. Reverend Jay was the preacher. 
When Grand Ma Viney married Grand Pa Martin, she decided to join the Mt. Airy Baptist Church. She thought it 
was a matter of just changing membership but Grand Pa Jim thought otherwise. He insisted she be baptized, which 
she was willing to do. It seems he was head man or head deacon in Mt. Airy Church. Some years later, when Pa 
and Aunt Ella were about 10-12 years old the Methodist Church membership had dwindled to three, Grand Pa 
Nathan, Aunt Sis and Ellen Gaddis. Several in the Gaddistown community were going to the Mt. Airy Baptist 
Church some distance away, about four miles. So it was decided to abolish Gaddistown Methodist Church and 
establish it as Pleasant Valley Baptist Church. This was agreeable to the three members and preacher Jay. The 
Baptist preachers who led the preaching were Winston Bryan and Henry Gurley. Pa and Aunt Ella accepted Christ 
and joined Pleasant Valley at that time. 
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PINK AND MAULDIN 


EX. to my Grandmother, Viney Gooch. I have given what listing we know of her father and 
mother, Nathaniel and Elizer Cochran, her grandfather and grand mother, Jacob and Patsy Cochran. Her mother's 
father and mother were Archie and Rebecca Gaddis. I have also told what I know of Viney's sister Elen, Aunt Sis, 
who was the oldest child. The next child was John Pickney Cochran, born March 10, 1856 in Union County, 
Gaddistown. He and his family moved to Joplin, Missouri. I don't know when but, while the family was growing 
up. He was never seen again by his father and mother or the rest of family. Some years later his son Luther came 
back to Gaddistown and visited for about a week with Grand Ma and others. Luther reported his father and the 
rest of the family were well and doing all right. 

The reason they moved to Missouri was, Uncle Pinkney shot a man, Dave Mauldin. Mauldin was the 
community bully. Dave had beat up different ones, shot at others, poisoned cattle and so forth, and had threatened 
Uncle Pinkney. So Uncle Pinkney shot him first. Mauldin was the father of Ida Mauldin Smith. She wrote quite a 
long article in the Atlanta Sunday magazine sometime ago about her father and the mountains. It told about him 
being shot but did not mention why or anything else about it. 

Homer Gooch said, “When Dave Mauldin was in his “prime” that there was a gathering or meeting of 
some kind being held out in the yard of the Post Office at Gaddistown. Mauldin was raving, cussing and carrying 
on like a wild man. He would walk back and fourth in front of the big fire they had built on the ground to stay 
warm by. Somebody in the crowd got enough of it and hit Mauldin across the head with a walking stick. Mauldin 
was wearing an old time black hat. Homer said the man hit him so hard the lick cut a long gash in the hat, and cut 
a big gash in Mauldin's head and knocked him unconscious." 


CART WARD 


CO. Ward was born in Gaddistown, don't know when. He died in late 1940 or early 1950. Cart 
married a lady name Maude. They used to visit us occasionally when I was a small child. I thought of them as 
being rich as they always gave us candy and gum and at least 25 cents, sometimes 50 cents. He was a large and 
unusually strong man, very good natured and lots of fun. However, he was known as one who would fight anyone 
anytime if it were pushed on him. He was court martialed in France during WW I for refusing to salute an 
American Negro officer. Cart later became a building contractor carpenter foreman, and made very good money 
for the times. One of the houses he built was the Luke Appling home on Copeland Road in Sandy Springs, 
Atlanta. Another story I remember of him is when he and my dad were farming in Jackson County. Uncle Matt, 
Grand Ma Viney”s brother, bought a pair of mules. Soon it was discovered no one in the community could work 
them or even catch them in the barn yard. Uncle Matt called on my dad and Cart to help do something with the 
mules. Dad and Cart caught the mules, by some means of their own, hitched them to the plows, plowed them all 
day, and rode them home bare back that evening. 


GRAND PA JIM 


O. Grand Pa Jim, “James Gooch”, settled in Gaddistown, Union County Georgia, which is about 
15 miles north of Dahlonega, Georgia. The story goes that he and his brother Sam when they were small walked 
to this country with their mother and father from South Carolina. In some cases at that time land could be 
homesteaded. Being able to buy land for twenty-five-cents an acre was not unusual. The story goes that Jim’s 
father, Tillman, was killed in a fight on the way. Jim, his mother and Sam came on with other people who were 
also walking, riding mules and steers, and in many cases just carrying what they owned on their backs. The walk 
ended at Dahlonega and from there on they were just Indian trails. This was around 1836. Most of the people 
would settle on the creek bottom land as this was naturally rich and would grow good crops. Crops and gardens on 
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the farms had to be fenced in to keep the cattle and hogs out as they ran wild in the mountains. In those days each 
family had their own mark they put on their cattle, hogs and sheep to identify them. It was the job of children to 
every so often go hunt up the cattle and salt them. In the fall when the wild chestnuts' fell off the trees the hogs 
would get round fat from eating them. Picking up chestnuts and selling them when the men would go to market in 
Atlanta or Gainesville was a way the kids had of making a little money of their own. 

I do not have any record of what happened to Jim and Sam's mother. Immigrant boats from Europe 
landed in Charleston, South Carolina with people that came from Europe. Most of them were pennyless. That's 
the reason the people walked into this country from South Carolina. They walked from Charleston and also other 
sea ports to north Georgia. They also went to other parts of the state and other states. They did this because land 
was free or very cheap. This boiled down to a very few things, namely, freedom from the ruling class in Europe 
and an opportunity to make a life from the land. I think about what price freedom and opportunity as opposed to 
the idea of so many today trying to tear it down. 

Gooch is very definitely an English name so, I suppose we can assume us Gooch's are English. Grand Pa 
Jim was born February 10, 1829 and he died in July 22, 1913. The story goes that he was the older of the two. 
Sam settled across the mountain In Lumpkin County in Nimbwell community and I can't learn much about him. 
Aunt Ella says she can remember just a little as a little girl. He was an old man with a long beard. One nite they 
popped some pop corn while he was there. He would drop some of the corn and it would get tangled up in his 
beard and all the kids would laugh about this. At this time Grand Pa Martin and Pa lived down below Mt. Airy 
Church on the creek. They called this place the hole. I suppose because it was so rough. It was down at the foot 
of a mountain on Blackwell Creek with a lot of big rocks and big trees. 


CIVIL WAR 


PP. said he never heard of the Yankee soldiers molesting anyone personally. The story goes that 
Grand Pa Jim was taken prisoner in the Civil War. They released him in Pennsylvania, when the war was over 
without anything except the clothes on his back. He like hundreds of other worked for their food. They would 
work a few days here or there for as little as 25 cents a day, sometime for just what they could eat, and gradually 
head for home. Of course they had to walk. Grand Pa arrived home several months after the war was over. Until 
he arrived, his family didn't know whether he was alive or not. During the war while Grand Pa Jim was gone, 
young Bill stalked and shot a big buck deer. He said they all had a feast of fresh meet that they remembered for 
years. Salt was so scarce during those times that they finally dug up the dirt in the smoke house. They put it in a 
barrel, filled it with water, stirred it until all the salt in the dirt dissolved. Then they would pour the water off into 
buckets or pans and boil it down over a fire. This would leave a little salt in the pan. Sometime after the war 
several men took their wagons and went to Savannah, Georgia, more than 300 miles away to bring back a load of 
salt. This took weeks, but of course they did not think of time in the way we think of it today. 


CONTENTMENT 


XI.. heard my Dad, Aunt Ella and other old timers tell stories of the people of my ancestors. They 
were about five generations from about 1836 to about 1930 who lived in the mountains of north Georgia. From 
these stories my ancestors really enjoyed life more than I have insinuated so far in this story. They didn’t have 
much, didn’t know what it was like to have much or didn’t know anyone who had much. So, as a general thing 
they considered themselves lucky or rather well blessed if they had a log house, a milk cow, some chickens, a few 
acres of bottom land, a hog or two and a house full of children. 
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THE WORK FORCE 


y. ea success depended some what on how many children they had. Instead of asking how 
many children do you have, as in todays times, one would ask, *What size force do you have." This meant, what 
size work force, or how many children do you have that are big enough to work. Children were expected or a 
better word would be, "required," to do chores from the time they were little, and as they grew larger they became 
part of the force. They wanted boys more so than girls as they could do more work. However, girls did hard 
manual work such as working in the fields and tending to cattle. Cutting wood wasn't a general thing for women 
and girls but it wasn't unheard of. I have heard of a few cases of women plowing steers, but I believe this was the 
exception. 

I'm sure the women had the roughest times of all. They not only helped in the fields and gardens. They 
had a child every year or two, did all their own cooking, sewing, mending, washing, ironing, made soap, canned, 
and dried food. It was not at all unusual for a woman to have 8-10-12 or even more children. Having a Doctor or 
going to hospital to have a baby was unheard of. A midwife was always in the community. Granny Dodd and 
Aunt Jane Hendrix were among the ones I can remember hearing about. In spite of all these hardships, large 
amount of children and hard work, they seemed to be healthy and often lived to be 80-90 years old. 


CHURCHED 


— things’ families would not tolerate were, lying, stealing, laziness or drunkeness. I’ve heard 
the old story of how the Eskimoes used to punish their own when they got too far out of line. He or she was forced 
to stand on a designated spot. Then the others, family, friends, community or whatever, would form a circle 
around him. Then at a signal everyone would laugh and point their finger at them.. Sometimes they might even 
spit at them. This might continue for minutes or hours depending on how long it took for the victim to be 
throughly humiliated and ask for forgivness. This was in some way the kind of punishment our people dealt out. 
Almost without exception everyone when they reached the middle teens or there abouts would join the Baptist 
Church. This was expected. If by a reasonable age he or she hadn’t joined the church, they were considered odd, 
an infidel, or even worse, if there was anything worse. Of course they were laws against major crimes, but for 
lesser things, like lying, stealing, drunkness etc. the community held it over them. They would be thrown out of 
the church. Not permanently, but until they had been throughly humbled and were ready to come back and 
publicly ask forgivness before the membership. While they were “out” the community would have very little if any 
thing to do with him. Even one who did associate with or do business with them was frowned upon. I suppose 
everyone kept in the back of his mind that he had rather be a good citizen and be respected by the community than 
to be thrown out of the church. The expression for it was “churched.” 


WHISKEY 


Ж believe there was very little of drunkness that I spoke of earlier. However, there were 
always whiskey and brandy on hand. Most every family had its own little still. I can remember my dad telling of 
Grand Pa Bill, his own dad, and many others that had stills. They were usually small and could be operated from 
the stove or fire place. Most all the men would mix a toddy, whiskey mixed with water, and a little sugar, honey, 
nutmeg or ginger in it. They would mix this in a big glass or gourd and pass it around, kids and all, to have a little 
nip. Sometime the men would take a little “dram.” I guess this was a little more than the straight stuff. I really do 
not believe they thought of this as wrong and I question it being wrong as long as it's kept in its place. Whiskey 
was used for medical purposes, colds, head ache, etc. Usually there was a man in the community who was a tooth 
puller, and general “doctor” and surgeon. They often nicknamed him “Doc.” I have relatives named “Doc,” 
whom they named after old Doc So and So. Back to the whiskey, usually when *Doc" had to pull a tooth, sew up a 
wound, etc. they gave the victim a few "shots" of whiskey before hand and afterwards to ease the pain. They made 
whiskey mostly from pure corn. 
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THE OPERATION 


р s my dad and Aunt Ella telling about their Grand Dad Cochran, nickname Grand Pap. He 
had a bad leg. I believe they called it milk leg. It was decided that if they did not take his leg off that he would die 
of poison. They decided to do it on a certain day at a certain time. Many neighbors and friends came in to help in 
any way they could and to give encouragement. The kitchen table was used as a work table. It would be cleared 
and then serve as a dining table. After a meal it was then used to leave the left over food on for the next meal with 
a table cloth spread over it to keep the insects off. They took this kitchen table out into the yard, put Grand Pap on 
it and took off his leg. They tied up the stump and tied a bed sheet around it. The grown ups wouldn't let the 
children watch, so they built up a big fire in the far corner of the yard. The kids hung around as close as possible 
hoping to be called upon to help run an errand. I don't know whether or not they gave Grand Pa whiskey to drink 
before the *operation' or not. Nevertheless, I do remember Aunt Ella saying, several men had to hold him down 
on the table and they could hear him hollering. 


CLEARING NEW GROUND 


BB. to the work force, women and children working. I'm certainly not minimizing the work the 
men did. I suppose they did all or most all the heavy work, such as clearing new ground. This would be to take a 
piece of ground covered in trees and rocks and clear it. I’m sure it was back breaking work to remove the rocks. 
Sometime they would just have to leave a big rock and later when the ground was in cultivation they would plow 
around it. Same way with big stumps but, gradually when the weather was right, they could burn out the stumps. 


CUTTIN” LOGS 


C... the right kind and size trees to get logs for their houses, barns and smoke houses was a job 
of major proportions. They cut and trimmed the trees with the right tools such as an adz, broad axe, or cross cut 
saw. They shaped them into the right length and size for the building that was to be built. Then they were drug by 
the men or oxen to the spot where they were to be used. Few men were skilled in notching the logs at the ends so 
they would fit the log going at right angles to it. Grand Pa Jim was known to be the most skilled at this. He taught 
the younger men how to do this. They covered the roof with shingles made from a certain kind of oak. A section 
of this oak tree about a foot or so long was cut off. Then with a mall, a type of large hammer, this section was split 
into shingles. A shingle covered roof kept a house dry and would last for years. 


BUILDING CHIMNEYS 


T.. built chimneys out of rocks and red mud, sometime from sticks and red mud. I've never been 
able to figure out why a chimney made from sticks didn’t immediately burn up. They worked and worked red clay 
with little or no gravel or sand in it with some lime added to it with a hoe until it turned into a mortar. This 
mortar was not too inferior to the moter we use in masonry today. Many of the houses had an earth floor but, many 
also had a pungent floor. A pungent floor was one made out of logs some what like the walls were made of except 
they were hewn down much thinner. 
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RAIL FENCES AND PASTURES 


ES... rail fences was one of the hardest jobs of all. The rails were usually about ten feet long 
and about 5-6 inches through and were split from chestnut logs. Chestnut logs were the best since they were easier 
to split, were lighter than other wood and would last for years without rotting. As I have mentioned before the 
gardens and fields had to be fenced in. The animals ran loose rather than fencing the animals and having the 
gardens and fields open. Years later when they passed the “stock law" people thought it was the worst thing that 
had ever happened. I suppose they thought a pasture big enough to keep animals in would be almost impossible to 
build and keep up. Especially after having been used to letting the animals have hundreds of acres to roam on and 
pick wild grass. Of course now days with improved grasses and fertilizer a few acres will keep more cattle than 
many many acres of wild grass would. Back then people would burn off the mountain land in the spring. This 
would get rid of leaves and weeds, etc. which covered the ground and wouldn't let grass come through. They 
burned it off often so the young, tender, wild grass would grow fast. Often when burning off the mountain land the 
fire might get out of control and burn up their fences. I remember my dad saying some of the hardest work he ever 
did was fighting wood fire to keep it out of the fences. Years later the government made laws against burning off 
the land. 


FIRES 


баў, of fires. Everyone was conscious of house fires as there was very little ог no way to fight 
a fire and no one had ever heard of such a thing as insurance. So, in case of a fire every thing was a total loss. 
However, neighbors would get together and help cut the trees, make the logs and raise another house. They called 
this “a log rolling” or “house raising.” One would give a table, another something else and so on until the 
unfortunate family could set up house keeping again. 

Matches were almost unheard of, or so expensive, or poor quality that no one had matches. People left 
their fires going all winter. At nite they would bank the fire, which meant to cover up a bed of hot coals with 
ashes. The coals would keep until morning when more wood would be added and the fire would get going again. 
Dad said when getting fire wood, the tallest, straightest tree clean of knots was used. This kind of tree would be the 
easiest to work up into fire wood. Occasionally they would let the fire go out and that meant going to a neighbor's 
house and "borrowing" a bucket full of coals. Aunt Ella said she can remember Grand Pa, her dad, "striking fire." 
This was done by pouring a little gun powder on a flint rock and placing some string or very dry and fine materials 
near the powder. Then the flint is hit or "struck" with another flint rock creating a spark that lights the powder. 
The powder lights the string, then the string lights some splinters of wood and so on until the fire is going. 


THE MILL 


U aa, each family had its own blacksmith shop and sometime its own corn mill. If not, there 
was always one in the community. They made and kept tools in repair in the blacksmith shop. They ground meal 
and rye into flour at the mill. I have been in several of those old mills and seen at least one in operation. A big flat 
round mill rock was placed, then another one was place over it. They attached this one to an axle or shaft that 
went down under the mill where they fastened it to a turbine or water wheel. It was turned by the force of water 
directed against it. Another kind of water wheel or mill wheel is the kind we have all seen so many pictures. The 
mill is sitting by the stream that has been dammed up with the big water wheel on the side of the building. It was a 
pretty big deal back then to go to mill. That was also where people met and got the latest news and gossip. 
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CRUEL JAMES MARTIN 


Cx... Pa Martin had gone to the market with a load of cabbage or some other kind of produce, 
probably had gone to Gainesville. This was in the fall of the year and syrup cane, sorghum, was getting ready to 
harvest. He had left orders for Pa and Aunt Ella to cut and strip and stack the cane while he was gone. Soon after 
he left there came a windstorm and blew the cane down. In doing so the cane was all twisted and tangled. They 
worked at the chore desperately as they knew Grand Pa would give them trouble if they didn't have it done by the 
time he returned. Pa and Aunt Ella were in their early teens at that time. Gordon, Garlin, Marion and Mattie were 
much smaller. I can't remember whether Homer and Vassie were born yet, but probably were, and just babies. 
Grand Ma wasn't well at all but saw she was going to have to help Pa and Aunt Ella if they were ever to get done. 
She brought a chair out to the cane patch and stripped the cane as they cut it. 

Grand Pa got back home before they ever got the job done. He lit into Pa with a big hickory stick or more 
like a small stick and gave him a severe beating. Grand Ma and Aunt Ella finally interceded and Pa broke loose 
and ran off down the creek bank. He followed it to the river, then followed the river to Gaddistown where he went 
to some of their acquaintances. They treated his wounds and put clean clothes out for him. The community took 
this up with Grand Pa. They had a spokesman and he got Grand Pa to be better to Pa and the rest of the family or 
the Grand Jury would prosecute him. He also agreed to let Pa go to school in Dahlonega, Georgia. All the 
schooling any of them had at that time was in the one room school house at Mt. Airy. Grand Pa agreed to this and 
not long afterward Pa started to school in Dahlonega. It was, from the best I can understand, a mixture of a 
military school and agriculture school. 


PA'S HURT LEG 


eS... year or so earlier Pa had hurt his leg and hip rather severely. Two things happened to him in 
this regard. The boys played some kind of ball game akin to football at Mt. Airy school. While playing this game, 
he hurt his leg some. Along about the same time Grand Pa and the kids had cleared off a new ground on a very 
steep mountain side. While plowing this new ground with a mule, the mule fell and rolled over two or three times. 
In trying to untangle this mess Pa hurt his leg and hip again. This time it got hurt more so. Every time Grand Ma 
saw Pa after this she grieved because she could tell he limped more than the last time. 

Pa was run into by some drunk man years later and broke his knee cap on the same leg. While 
undergoing X-ray and treatment for this accident the Doctors discovered his hip socket had been fractured years 
ago. Pa had a slight limp as long ago as I can remember. It got much worse as he got older. He drove gas and 
electric buses for the Georgia Power Company in Atlanta for years. The last few years before he retired at age 65, 
he used the accelerator and the brake pedals with his left foot. It would hurt if he used his right leg and hip. I 
wondered many times why the company would allow this as I’m sure they must have known it. I suppose they 
figured since he had a very good no accident record they would let him go ahead and finish out his time and get his 
pension. 


NORTH GEORGIA SCHOOL 


LL. Ella said the school frowned on Pa taking the military training because of his limp. He only 
went there one year and then went to Copper Hill, Tennessee, and went to work for the copper mill. After working 
there for some time he went to Akron, Ohio, and went to work for Charlie Rhodes on a celery and onion farm. 

Gordon also went to the Dahlonega school. This came about since Grand Pa was paying board for Pa 
while he went to school. Grand Pa decided to rent a room or maybe it was part of a house and sent Aunt Ella there 
to cook, wash and iron for Pa and Gordon. He could do this cheaper than he could day board Pa. Aunt Ella 
entered the seventh grade while doing this. It seems that back at the school at Mt. Airy there were no grades. 1 
believe this was the way with all mountain and country schools then. All the kids from small to grown went to 
school in one room, and one teacher. 
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AUNT ELLA LEAVING HOME 


AA. Ella got more schooling at Blairsville, I think. She took the exam and passed which qualified 
her to teach school. She taught one year at Mt. Airy and made $28.00 per month. Grand Pa made it so rough on 
her she left home after teaching one year. Through a friend she got a job as telephone operator in Nelson, Georgia, 
where she made $30.00 per month with room and board and paid vacation. 

Grand Pa took Aunt Ella from back home to Nelson as he took a load of cabbage. It was his way to make 
anyone who was going along with him walk up the mountain or up a grade as he didn't want to strain the mules. 
On this trip he made her walk up the hills as usual but also down the other side as it might strain them too much to 
hold back. Of course there were no paved roads. They had never heard of them, and there were only a few gravel 
roads. She rode and walked all the way to Nelson, about half and half. She said her clothes were as muddy as 
could be from knees down by the time they got to Nelson. They left home in the early afternoon and stayed over 
nite at the widdow Gooch's house in Dawson County. They got on into Nelson the next day. Aunt Ella said she 
believes the widdow Gooch was some of old Uncle Sam's family, maybe his widdow. 

Before they left home Aunt Ella had packed her belongings in a little trunk. That was the style or method 
then instead of suitcases. Suitcases hadn't been invented yet. She had overheard Grand Pa tell Grand Ma he 
wasn't going to haul that trunk as it was too much additional weight on the wagon. Yet, by some means they did 
put it on the wagon and brought it onto Nelson. He had also made the remark that he wasn't going to take her to 
Nelson without pay. However, when they got to Nelson, Ella insisted he take pay for bringing her, but he wouldn't 
take it. She had fifteen dollars. 


SNAKES 


X. happened one night before Grand Pa Martin was getting ready to leave on a trip to market and 
Grand Ma was getting his food ready. They usually loaded the wagon the day before and then left early the next 
morning. The people always took enough food with them for their meals for the whole trip. They took part of it 
already cooked and part they cooked while on the trip. In those days the only light people had at nite was what 
some people called "lighter knot," others called it “fat pine." Any way it would burn readily, give off a good light 
and lots of smoke. Some people had little brass kerosene lamps and those who did were careful not to use them 
any more than necessary to save the kerosene. This nite that Grand Ma was preparing the food for Grand Pa to go 
to market she had to go to the smoke house to get something. It was across the yard. About half way across the 
yard Grand Pa called out to her, “Stop, don't move, I hear a rattle snake." She stopped and he went to where she 
was. He took the lamp from her and held the light up high, very slowly turned and looked for the snake. He knew 
that if the light hit its eyes just right the would be able to see it. He spotted it and told Grand Ma to hold the light 
just like he had it shining at the snake. She did this while he ran back into the house, got his gun, came back and 
shot the snake. Aunt Ella said she saw the snake. She said it was as big around as a man's arm above the elbow 
and had nineteen rattlers. It was the biggest one any one of them had ever seen. 

Snakes were very common in those days. Ella said it was the usual thing to see at least one whenever you 
walked the trail or road for any distance. They had an old dog named “Watch” that would always go with them. 
He learned to watch for snakes and would “tree”them. Then aggravate them until someone would come and kill it. 
They would usually kill them with sticks, rocks or a hoe. Sometime Grand Pa would shoot them. 


GRAND MA'S FIRST'S 


C... Ma had the first cook stove of anyone in the whole country side. She had heard about or 
seen pictures of a cook stove and made up her mind to get one. She raised cabbage on more than five acres of land 
and saved money and bought a stove. Also, she got one of the first sewing machines. Aunt Vassie has it now. 
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SEASONS AND THE 
MOUNTAINS 


In. mountains in the Spring of the year the Mountain Laurel and the Ivy were gorgeous. We didn't 
comprehend that it was, we didn't know that it was pretty, we didn't realize the value of it. That was the 
knowledge of mountain children. We didn't realize the value of that beautiful Ivy and the Mountain Laurel. There 
wasn't any of that close to our house. It grew on the banks of branches and the river. I was up about fourteen or 
fifteen years old before I realized Mountain Laurels was somethin' above a ragweed or anything like that. What 
little that was there that amounted to anything we didn't know the difference until we got grown. We didn't realize 
the significance of the world waking up in the spring. 

The Spring time started when we had a sort of sun shiny warm day. When it began to warm up, the fruit 
trees began to green out, as the weather got warmer the fruit began to come on them. As it warmed up you could 
see the men out plowing and then things began to click about farming. I guess it was in April or May before 
Spring ever woke up there. It was beautiful. Along the road sides it was greenery. 

We children despised the mountains. We had no idea of the beauty of the mountains and our minds had 
no reason to see any of the beauty and we didn't. After we got grown and went back to the mountains it was nearly 
a paradise to what we had known as before. 

On our front porch in the Spring of the year you could see across the river, over on the mountain, the 
Poplar trees. They were the first ones to bud out and you could spot 'em. They had a big leaf, light green. The 
Poplar trees began to come alive in the Spring of the year and we would discuss, talk about how much they would 
change from one Sunday morning to the next. That was the only time we ever saw 'em was when we had Sunday 
off, sit down on the porch. The Poplar trees would get in, then the Oak and all that other stuff would come alive. I 
think it was Easter before things got green, not before and I don't know how much after. 

Easter, all we knew about it was having boiled eggs on Sunday, that's all we knew about Easter being 
different from any other time." 

"You just had boiled eggs to eat. You didn't hide 'em ?" 

"Oh no, we saved the eggs to sell, but Easter We had eggs -- opened up a little. 

They had Honeysuckle and there was quite a lot of Roses in the mountains. Roses were a mountain 
flower, I guess. They had running Roses and bush Roses. Lots of people had a lot of Roses. We never did have 
many. There was a lot of Rhododendron on big bushes. Some got as tall as a house. They were a mixed color and 

were hanging over the bank in some places. They were beautiful and I didn't know it. The river was a real clear 
running stream. It was clear as a crystal. I didn't realize the beauty of the Ivy or Rhododendron until after I was 
grown, married and went back there. 

We had a lot of fog in our area. Some foggy mornings. We never did know the smoke, fog, rain and 
beautiful sunshine, something immaterial and irrelevant. In the Spring you might know the grass would get green 
and the grass would grow, then go on into the summer and then you'd have fruit. That was standard living with 
us. 

Sometimes the evening sunset would attract attention. With us, the sun came up in the morning and set 
in the evening and that was it. We didn't know there was any significance about the sun, stars, the moon, just 
something that was there and that was it. 

Summer would come on and the weather would get hot. One time I remember I had to go take Pa a jug of 
water in the field along late in the evening and Ma told me to tell Pa the thermometer was a 100. ‘I'd know'd it 
was hot,' he said. Now that's about all I know about temperature. Down in them valleys if there wasn't a breeze 
blowin' it was like being in an oven, nearly 'bout. At night time in the summer we had the windows and the doors 
open. There was no screens in the mountains. No body was afraid there was nobody gonna hurt you, nothin' 
gonna harm. 

"How about the fall?" 

"The season was short, we had garden that they planted corn in for roastnears and if the corn had tossels 
on by the Fourth of July it was early. Of course it was on up in August before we had any roastnears and it wasn't 
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about six weeks 'till we had frost. I guess it was in October when we had frost and when it come a frost that shut 
everything down. They wasn't nothin'. The crops was all gathered and the work was all over. We gathered the 
corn after it come a frost. The corn didn't get dry and ripe and ready to gather until then. 

At the end of summer the trees turned colors but that didn't mean anything to us. We didn't know what a 
pretty tree was. That was just mountain living. Just sort of ignorance, didn't know. I reckon most all the children 
and I guess a lot of the adults didn't know and see, didn't have any idea of the value of anything what-so-ever. 
That's understandable. They hadn't been out no where. 

At the end of summer in September or October the weather naturally began to get cool. Then it would get 
cold. Then it got colder and back then winters was cold, terribly cold. 

We just hibernated so far as going to church or getting out. We had the stock to take care of. We always 
had a bunch of calves, yearlings, milk cow, mules, and hogs. When that was done you come in the house and 
stayed by the fire until bed time. Then you went to bed stayed until the next morning, got up had breakfast, went 
back to the barn and fed. Ma milked and cows were turned out to the pasture. I guess the mules were used to 
plow. Children went to school. That was about the general run of the cold days." 

"Did you use candles any?" 

"No, they had lanterns. Everybody had a lantern. There wasn't no candles and there wasn't no 
flashlights. We had coal oil lamps. I think we had 2-3 in the house but there was never more than one burned at a 
time it took to much oil. Coal oil cost ten cents a gallon." 

*Where did they get that coal oil?" 

"Down the road to that little store on the side of the road. They had coal oil, chewing tobacco, soda, soap, 
such stuff as that." 

"Where was the store?" 

"It was down the road from the house on the side of the road." 

"About how far?" 

"It was about ten minutes walk from our house, the closest one. Down the road across the road from our 
field." 

"Did that store have a name?" 

"I don't remember. It was just a store. 

We always burnt just one lamp after we had supper. Used too much coal oil to burn two at one time. A 
lot of times we'd have two lamps, one on each end of the table. When we got through eating supper and washing 
dishes, we blowed out one lamp. Always had a fire, a blazing fire, had one lamp sitting on a table, you could see 
how to get around in the moon shine. There wasn't much sittn' up between supper and bedtime. Everybody was 
ready to go to bed." 

"You didn't have nothing to do anyhow did you?" 

"No, there wasn't nothing to do." 

"You didn't do no reading, you didn't do no handy work, crafts, or knitting, quilting, or anything like 
that?" 

"Ma knitted. Ma always had knitting to do. Ma always knitted our socks and stockings." 

"How about you?" 

"I wasn't big enough to knit. I did learn how to knit after I was 12-13 years old." 

"How about your sisters?" 

"No, I don't think they knitted." 

"Didn't do any needle work?" 

"No, but back then the women folks made their quilts. If they had anything to make scraps to make a 
quilt top or could get a hold of enough eggs to sell to buy a lining or manage to get cotton. That was the women's 
job in the winter time was making quilts." 

"Did you work on them after supper?" 

"Yeh, some." 

"How about the men what did they do?" 

"At our house they went to bed." 

“After the weather got cold, we denned up in the house to some extent. We went to school all winter. We 
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had to get up early of a morning help feed the stock, cook breakfast and get off to school by eight o'clock. There 
was school from eight to four. There was no entertainment or nothing." 
"Did you have reading material?" 
"No, no. The Atlanta Journal, if we took it. It came twice or three times a week." 
"You got a news paper. Did you read it?" 
"Us children didn't. We didn't pay it too much attention. Pa and Ma read the newspaper." 
"How much do you reckon it cost them to get that newspaper?" 
"I have no idea, not much." 
"When do you think this winter hibernation was over?" 
"It was when the Spring come and the Poplar trees began to get green and the grass began to come up." 
"When would that be, some time in April?" 
"I guess it started in March. November was one of the coldest months we had. It was cold. If winter come 
early November was a tremendous cold month." 
"I would have thought January would have been?" 
"It continued on, but I guess November being the first cold we thought it was colder than what it really 
was." 
"Ha, ha, that's what I'd think to." 
"Stands to reason and by the time January got there we wuz sort of seasoned in it." 


A DAY IN THE FIELD 


У. average run of the day started ош: get up early of the morning and mother make а fire in the 
wood stove and cook breakfast. We usually ate breakfast by lamp light because it was so early it was still dark. 
Then we got up from the table. 

Pa and the boys went on to get the team to do whatever they would be doing depending on the time of the 
year, plowing 'n plantn'. There was a barn that was pretty good size, eight stalls, and an upstairs. We had a pretty 
good barn for that part of the country. We had cows in some stalls and calves in some. We kept them in there in 
the winter time. Cows always had a stall in the winter time. Always had calves that had to have special care. 
During farming time the mules were kept in the barn at night. There was a lot that they run out in when they 
wasn't being worked and a pasture that they were in sometimes. The lot wasn't very big maybe a quarter of an 
acre. It was fenced off with a high rail fence. There was a feeder trough in it. Kept stock and yearlings in it 
during the winter time. The barn had an entry through the middle of it. The side of it was a place where they had 
a rack that they put hay in. A huge rolling barn door closed the entry off at night and the calves and yearlings slept 
in there. In the morning they'd roll the door back and let them out to go to the pasture. 

The harness and plows were kept at a certain place at the end of the barn. There were special things on 
the wall to put the harness upon. On the other side of the barn where the stock was fed there was a place for the 
wagon and the buggy. 

I guess the wagon sheet and frames were kept in the barn loft. It was took care of because them things 
cost back then. Enough material to make a wagon sheet cost ten dollars or more. The wagon sheet was put away 
in the spring of the year and wasn't used until the fall. The bow frame was took off and set off the wagon bed out 
in the lot. When we went to church we just had the spring seat and we had chairs in the back. When we rode in 
the wagon we just sit out in the sun. 

Pa always did the plowing. Don't reckon the boys ever plowed any unless they were breaking up the land. 
They plowed with a turning plow. Pa always done the cultivate plowing of the crop. He wouldn't let nobody else 
do that. Nooh!!, nobody else could do that but him. He always did the plowing, whatever was to be done with the 
team. I guess he was an exceptional farmer for back then with what he had to do with. 

He had a plow that they called, "Single Foot" with just one plow. It was known as a "Georgia Stock." At 
the time I didn't know it was called that. I learned that name after I left there. Then they had what they called a 
“double foot.” Same stock but it had a plow on the other side and it plowed two rows. They called it a double 
stock. He had a cultivator. He had al! he wanted and needed to farm with. There was always money to buy 
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whatever was wanted and needed to farm with. 

Us children would be hoeing, cutting weeds, following along after the plow, hoeing the corn, hoeing the 
potatoes, hoeing the cabbage, and busy at it all. There wasn't no breaks. We just kept pushing. 

We went to the field, we went to the woods and raked leaves to put in the cows stable, and the calves stable, in the 
mules stable. Oh, they were well taking care of. My daddy had to have the girls helping him instead of helping 
my mother in the house. I used an axe. I cut wood and toted water, about the time I was twelve to sixteen. 

Ma would go to the fields some. With what time she had that she didn't have to cook, milk 'n had to do. 
She done most of the garden work and done most all the hoeing in the garden. Us children couldn't hoe in the 
garden. We didn't know how to hoe in the garden. We never did hoe the garden stuff but, we were out in the field 
hoeing though. 

Ma blowed the horn at eleven o'clock or eleven thirty for dinner. It was a horn off of a steer. The ole 
mule learned that when that horned blowed he'd bray and answer it. By the time you'd get to the house, which was 
a fairly good walk 15-20 minute walk, get the harness off, get the mule fed, put in the stable, get to the house, and 
get ready to sit down at the table, it was a good 12 o'clock. We had a clock. I don't know how come? Everybody 
didn't have a clock. A neighbor lady across the way would holler to want to know what time it was. You could 
just barely hear her. We had a good clock and it was still running in about 1974, Homer got the clock. 

We had us one of them tin wash pans, drawed the water up out of the well, and get your hands washed. 
We didn't DARE go to the table and not wash our hands, and we didn't dare come in one at the time to the table. 
When we got to the house and everybody got their hands washed and ready, everybody came in and sat down at the 
table. We didn't come strolling along one at a time ten or fifteen minutes apart. We all sat down at the table and 
got ready to eat at the same time. Ma always had plenty cooked of what she had. There ways always above 
average food on our table most all the time. It was always milk, butter, meat and vegetables -- dried or canned. 
There was plenty of food on the table, such as it was, and the way we worked it was always good. We didn't go 
back to the field until about one o'clock. Time we ate dinner and rested a little while it was one o'clock. 

Pa nearly always took a nap, a thirty minute nap. He got up from the table, went and laid down on a little 
cot in the other room and took his nap. We sat down on the porch and rested. He got up, come out, and got woke 
up. We all got our straw hats, winter coats or whatever we were working in, left the house and went to the field 
back to work. 

We quit in the field about thirty or forty minutes before dark. It was dark gettin' to the house or gettin' 
close to dark. Most of the time it was about dark when we got through at the barn, taking care of the stock. 

Ma always done the milking. If one of us girls was available, we helped. Milking was not men folks job, 
NO SIREE it wasn't their job, it wasn't their job to draw a bucket of water or go through the kitchen if there was 
anything to do. When they come in from the barn a putin' up the stock and everything their job was to sit down 
and wait for supper to be called. Us girls when we come into the house we hit the kitchen and helped Ma get 
supper on the table. It was so odd, so odd to me when Dub and I married and I got out there and those three or 
four boys done the milking. Their mother didn't milk. They did the milking. They had plenty of time when they 
got up from the breakfast table to go milk them cows before they went to the field. That was so odd to me. 

We had supper always dark or after. It was dark whatever the time of year it was, Spring or Summer. It 
was dark when we got to our supper table. After we got through eating supper everybody was ready for the bed, 
good and ready, everybody was good and ready for the bed. Ma and us girls washed up the dishes, got the kitchen 
cleaned up enough to get up and start breakfast in the morning. We washed our feet if we'd been going’ bare footed 
that time of year, went to bed, slept." 





STEERS MULES AND SUCH 


MT... I've heard you describe y'alls farm as a "Standard Two Mule Farm. How come they 
didn't have horses?" 

"It wasn't horse country. Once in a while there was a horse with a mule for a team, but no, horses wasn't a 
mountain animal. There might have been one scattered now and then. Pa always had mules and he always had a 
good team of mules. He always fed them and took care of them." 
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"Did they have steer's or oxen on some of the other farms?" 

"Not in my life time. I think that oxen era of time ended up just about the time I come into the world or 
before." 

"I wonder how come that?" 

"It's like it is now and always has been, time just changed and it came into that stage of havin' mules." 

"Mules was better than oxen?" 

"Mules were much faster, much much faster and stronger than oxen." 

"A horse might have been faster than a mule but the horse wasn't real adapted to mountains?" 

"No, I guess that was it. A horse just wasn't adapted to mountains. I don't never remember seen' a horse 
there in the mountains. They just wasn't a mountain animal." 

“I never heard the term oxen used in any of the talk about the mountain's there in north Georgia?" 

"We didn't have in my memory any oxen. I don't know if an ox was used to a wagon or not. They might 
have but I don't much believe they did, they might have. I can understand them being called an oxen team. 
However, I think they were speaking of a steer team. I guess about the time I was born and before ox wagons were 
all they had. My grand daddy drove an ox wagon to Atlanta so I was told by mother and dad. He drove an ox 
wagon to Atlanta with a load of cabbage down on Peachtree Street when the mud reached the hub of the wagon 
wheel. I guess Peachtree Street is known though out the world. 

"I understand that an ox is a bigger. stronger, heavier male cow than a steer is. There is a definite 
difference between an ox and a steer. Why did they use steers in the mountains up to a certain point in time and 
then start using mules but they didn't hardly use horses at all. Not knowing about mules and steers I am curious 
about why they used steers and they didn't use mules. Can you tell me why?" 

"My guess is pretty plain. They weren't able to buy mules. It was the "Steer Age or Era." People used 
them, people grew 'em out of their herds of cows, had their own steers, teams. A steer is a male cow, a bull that is 
changed into a steer. 

The Steer Age went out about the time I was eight to ten years old around 1910-1913. I don't remember a 
seeing steer wagons going up and down the road. They did but that was before my time, I don't remember seeing 
them. You had to have time to get a start, get growing, growing, different ages. It took 'em time to do that, to 
grow calves into cows, and get cows into steers. It wasn't so much that they got changed into steers, but they had 
to train them to. I don't know any thing about the training of the steers because that's hard to do because a steer is 
dumb. Learning how to be a draft animal was real hard for a steer. Homer always messed with calves trying to 
train him a team but couldn't. One time the calves beat him back to the house. 

In training a mule they'd take an old mule that was already broke and know'd harness, know'd about pull. 
They put the one mule on one side of the wagon and put the one they were going to break on the other side and he 
could cut up just all he could and wanted to. However, he couldn't move the wagon or the mule on the other side. 
He learned how to do from the one that was already trained. A mule could learn pretty quick. 

I don't think a steer ever learned what a mule did. I don't believe they did. They were so much slower, so 
much slower and of course they wasn't as strong as a mule. Steers was strong but they didn't have that strength to 
get down and get it like a mule did. Most Mules had plenty of drive. Some times you'd get a hold of a lazy one. 
I've seen mules where the pulling' got so hard they'd just about get down low to the ground and if it could be moved 
they moved it. I think a steer would just balk. The steers didn't have trace chains, they were just fastened to the 
yoke and the mules had trace chains, and I don't guess the steers had a tongue. They were just fastened to the yoke 
atthe neck. I hadn't thought about it they didn't have trace chains. They had that yoke and they was yoked 
together. 

For mountain people mules cost a lot of money. Mountain people didn't have much money. I don't know 
I guess a good mule could be bought for $125-200. I don't know I'm just making a rough guess. I can't remember 
what went on." 

"Did your daddy breed and raise mules?" 

"No. They didn't breed any, and they didn't raise mules there in the mountains where we lived. The 
mules that were there in my remembrance were bred and raised in Missouri. They were shipped in there or drove 
in there by droves. I couldn't tell you just how that got started but, the mules that were used in my time there were 
bred and raised in Missouri." 
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"I understand that there are different sizes of mules, you can have a real small mule, then you can have 
big mules?" 

"Yes, there were small mules and big mules just like cows, steers, or people. I guess we had the average 
size, not the big ones nor the small ones." 

"Tell me the story about your daddy having a pair of mules and they were big mules, and they wanted to 
run most of the time." 

"They were the ones that run away to the wagon when we got the wagon turned over. One was a tall 
black beautiful mule. You'd think of her as in society, she was up, she was on the job and she was ready to get 
started on anything that would move. She was up tall and long legs. The other one was more short legged and a 
larger body, but they were a team. It was "Beck an' Nell." Nell was the long legged high head one. I don't believe 
she was strong as Beck was -- ole Beck had it. She was more short legged, and she was firmer body. She could get 
down with it. Nell was longer legged and had her head high, high up in society nevertheless, they were a good 
team. My daddy did /ove to be bragged on, he loved to be bragged on and everybody bragged on Mr. Gooch's 
team of mules. They got so independent Daddy thought somebody would get killed with them so, he finally sold 
them In my remembrance of it. As they grew older, bigger and stronger they could just out do him. 

Over the mountain in Dahlonega they run a Hack. A Hack is sort of like a buggy but is a two seated deal. 
It has fringe that comes down from the top and there isn't any closure down to the seat. They called that the "Mail 
Hack." They carried mail from Dahlonega to Gainesville, down one day and back the next. Different ones told 
about seeing "Beck 'n Nell" on the route when it was raining and muddy and that water and mud was just a flyin'. 
They was after papa a long time to buy that team of mules. They wanted to put 'em on that Hack. 1 guess pa got a 
pretty good piece of money out of that, I have no idea but I imagine that he did. I would guess on the average a 
good mule would be $150, but those were two exceptional mules and they brought more then. I don't know the 
price of mules there in Calhoun when we changed. We had a smaller team as I remember it." 

"Was there a horse to go with the buggy that y'all had before you moved out of the Gaddiston 
mountains?" 

"No, it was a two-mule buggy. The mules you used to plow with you used with the buggy. I'm not sure if 
it was two or not. I believe it was just one but I am not sure. I think it was a one horse buggy. I kinda of think it 
was. 

The doctor did there in the mountains. He had a two horse buggy. If you saw that going down the road 
you know'd somebody in the community was sick. That one doctor covered a 30-40 mile square area I guess of 
people. 

We had a horse at Calhoun. We had a pretty horse, a beautiful horse, a mare, named “Maude.” There 
was a couple of boys or grown young men come one morning with this pretty horse. She was a ^Dapple gray." 
She had * Dapples" around over all over her body and she was a beautiful thing. She was pretty and gentle. After 
Pa got where he couldn't farm he sold the mules. We had a pretty team of grey mules. One of 'em was Ole Jude. 
We had to quit farming because of the Pa's health. Nobody there but me. He had quit farming and rented the farm 
out to renters. I guess those boys heard pa was in the market for a horse. Anyhow they come with this pretty thing 
and Pa bought her right then and there. He paid a hundred dollars for her. He already had a buggy. It had rubber 
tires on it. The one in the mountains had metal ones on it. I drove her to the buggy I guess as much as four or 
five years. I drove her to the buggy to church and to town by myself. 

That was after pa was not able. He had some problem with his arms and chest and I don't know what. He 
didn't drive but I drove any where around in the community, to church, or to town. However, so far as getting out 
and hitchin' up and going off somewhere on a pleasure drive that was a no-no." 

* About how old where you when you first drove a buggy." 

“I guess I was twenty years old. In the mountains I never did drive at all.” 

"It sounds like that y'all had several teams of mules as y'alls life went on. About how many different 
teams of mules do you think your daddy might have had maybe two or three different ones?" 

"I don't remember there in the mountains. I don't remember them changing mules there in the mountains. 
Yeh, that's when he had Beck 'n Nell there in the mountains. I don't remember what he bought after he sold Beck 
'n Nell." 

"Did you ever drive Beck 'n Nell?" 

"No, they were before my driving time. The next team of mules that he bought I don't remember to much 
about them but I rode one of them. We had to take the mules out of the barn down to the branch to drink when 
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they wasn't out in the pasture. To my surprise pop set me up on one, one day. Then from that the cows would stay 
out in the evening, wouldn't come home at night until about the time you got in the bed you'd hear 'em come a 
lowing just like their heart was a breakin' because they couldn't get to their babies. They let me go over in the back 
woods or wherever it was and drive up the cows. I rode the mule over there several times. That was just bareback. 
I don't know why I didn't fall and kill myself, but I didn't." 

"How old was you when you rode that mule?" 

“I was thirteen or fourteen that was before we moved to Calhoun. I never did drive any teams or mules 
there in the mountains. I rode one some. Homer and Marion was there some but of course I wasn't 
needed to drive. However, after the move to Calhoun and I was the only one at home, I drove the horse and buggy 
a lot, just a lot." 

While in the nursing home on September 10, 1994, Vassie stated that she can barely remember them 
having a fine pretty team of steers and they were named "Chuck and Charlie." It seems real unique that my mother 
rode a mule bare back as a teen-ager driving up cows out of the mountains and that she sported about as a young 
woman driving a horse and buggy. 
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RELIGION 





Mt. Airy Church 


X was church once a month. Sometimes in the summer time there would be church on Saturday 
night. We went to three churches, ours The Valley Church, Mt. Airy Church and The Hill church. We went to 
these three churches a lot. We didn't need a wagon at our church but at the other's we needed the wagon and we 
went to them a whole lot. If we were going to our church, The Valley Baptist Church, just across the river we 
walked. It took us about 20 minutes to walk it. When we went to two other churches it was a distance to go in the 
wagon and we had to get up a little earlier. There were three churches, all Baptist, that we attended pretty regular, 
the Mt. Airy Church the first Sunday in the month, Pleasant Valley the second Sunday in the month, and the Hill 
Church the third Sunday in the month. Southern Baptist hadn't been heard of back then. It was just Baptist's 
churches. That was all I know'd to call them. We rode in the wagon most of the time to Mt. Airy and The Hill 
Church, but not all the time. Mattie, Homer, and me walked some times. It was about three miles to Mt. Airy and 
maybe a little closer to the Hill Church. There was another church down the river, Corinth, that we went to once in 
awhile but not often. 

On Church Day we'd get up in the morning and have breakfast first thing. Ma got her milk bucket and 
went to the barn, milked the cow, come back, strained the milk and put the milk up. Us girls washed the dishes, 
made up the beds, and by that time it was time to get ready to go to church. We'd get our face and neck washed, “ 
wash your neck good." We'd change clothes and get ready to go. Our everyday dress was rough and for church 
for that part of the world we had decent clothes. Nothing fine by any means, nothing very good but we did have 
changes. 

We'd wear a hat. I never had a bonnet. I don't know how come but I don't remember seeing my mother in 
a bonnet. I never had one but we had straw hats that I might say, “was made to wear in the field,” that's where we 
wore them. The boys, I don't know what they wore, a cap or a hat. Back then you didn't see nobody without a hat 
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or bare footed. You didn't see an adult bare headed or bare footed nowhere. The children went bare footed up until 
they was about thirteen or fourteen years old. We had what we called our Sunday shoes. We got a new pair of 
Sunday shoes every spring and they had to last 'till next spring. We'd get us a new pair summer patent leather 
shoes and we'd strike out walking to church in our new Sunday shoes after the weather warmed up in the spring. 
We didn't have summer shoes and get a new pair of Sunday shoes for winter. We didn't need then much because 
we didn't go much during the winter. 

I would say on an average 25-30 people would be at church until up in July and August. Then there 
would be more there than that. I guess half adults and half children. About five or six wagons or buggies would 
show up at these places. Church was supposed to start at 11 A.M.. Sunday School never did take root. 

There was no organ or musical instrument of any kind. The men folks did the singing and of course the 
women joined in. They'd sing them old, old songs over and over time and time again. We had a song book and 
there was usually one in the church that was capable of leading the singing. I don't think the children sang. The 
men and women sang, them old songs. That's all right, them old songs are still good. A few of them songs were: 
What a Friend We Have in Jesus, and what is that song that is so popular now that is old as the hills -- “Amazing 
Grace." I never no more know'd what Amazing Grace meant back then than nothing in the world. Since it made a 
come back it's just as plain and pretty as it can be. It is so popular now. I don't ever remember the "Old Rugged 
Cross" being sung. It was too new for us back there. They'd usually get a new song book every year or every two 
or three years. They didn't take to the new songs so much. They didn't know, didn't learn, didn't try to take on new 
songs. I guess they couldn't if they didn't know them. 

When everybody got there to the church in the yard they went into the house, I imagine at 11 o'clock, and 
the preacher got up in the pulpit. No I guess the singers started singing and they'd sing maybe three or four songs 
before the preacher went to the pulpit to preach. He'd preach 30-40 minutes. Some of them preached an hour. 

The preacher and the deacons sat in the "Amen Corner." The old people sat up at the front and the young people 
sat back in the back. They was seen and not heard and they certainly know'd to behave their selves. The children 
in them days were to be seen and not heard and that was a strict rule held. 

Half a dozen sat in the Amen Corner. Men was on one side of the pulpit and the women was on the other 
side. Men and women didn't sit together in the mountains. In vacation time in August when people came in from 
another part of the country and they were sitting together, it would attract our attention an awful lot. The 
mountain folks didn't sit together. The women sat on one side and the men on the other -- period. The men run 
the church services. A woman wasn't allowed to speak. The men and women sung but in a business meeting a 
woman didn't open her mouth. I guess she'd got her jaws slapped if she'd tried. In the Mt. Airy church there was a 
front door and a smaller side door that was known as the “Women's Door.” The women did not come in through 
the front door only the side door. The Women's Door is still there until this day. 

They always had *Conference" the first Saturday of every month. They called *Conference" and tended to 
business, what business they had, and the women did not speak, the women were not allowed to speak on anything 
in the church house. Men and women all went to “Conference.” It was normal and pretty well a hundred percent 
that husbands and wives and children went to church on Saturday, not many young ones. There at our church we 
children if we wanted to go to church we could, but we didn't make a habit of going to church on Saturday much, 
but Ma and Pa attended church on Saturday regular. That was when they had the conference and tended to 
business. Something would come up once in a while and they'd have a big rawh about it. My Pa was a deacon in 
church all my life and I don't know how much before. He was a deacon in the church all of my life time there in 
the mountains. My grand pa was just a seat warmer. Pa he was a deacon. 

The preachers lived in the community where they lived, that's about all I know. The preachers there 
worked for their living. They farmed, growed them a little something to eat. Life was hard there on anybody and I 
guess it was harder on the preachers than anybody else. They tried to be a pastor to a church and make their own 
living. Each church had its own pastor. Not any of the four churches had the same pastor. Our pastor lived about 
seven or eight miles away. Some would walk, some had a horse, some had a mule they rode. In the latter years 
there was a buggy. There was no preacher right in our community. They were back over yonder miles away. That 
was one reason we didn't have church in the winter time. It was so cold and bad the preachers couldn't get there. 
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One preacher, "Old Brother John Berry," lived in the Whippoorwill district over the mountain, Coopers 
Gap that we crossed when we left Gaddiston. He rode his mule and got to church on Saturday in time for church. 
One time he had a church down the river, Corinth church, that he was pastor of. It was just down the river sort of 
like all the others back up in the flat part away from the river out of the hills. By the time he got up on a Saturday 
morning he couldn't make it to the church on time. Many times he'd come to our house and spend the night on 
Friday night, and then go on down to the church. 


BAPTISM 


УЉУ. the стор was laid by they always had а revival in August and it usually went a week, every 
night and every day, Sunday through Saturday. Mt Airy's was the first Sunday in August. That was all that saved 
poor ole working people. They know'd when the crops was laid by, they'd start Revival. It wasn't Revival back 
then, it was "Protracted Meeting." After I was married and lived at Shreveport, Louisiana, I was going to WMU 
and me and another woman was talking about Protracted Meeting. Somebody asked "What was that?" I said 
"continuation --protracted." Sometimes it went a week, sometimes it didn't and sometimes it would go over a 
week. 

We had baptizing once a year in the river. It closed the Protracted meeting and what a big, big day that 
was. Andit was a beautiful and big day. All that had been "saved" and joined the church was baptized. Every 
church had its own place in the river to baptize. I reckon from grand daddy "Jim "on down that everybody that 
joined the church was baptized in the river. I was baptized in the river when I was twelve. I had a new white 
middy blouse dress and I was baptized in it. Middy blouses were very popular back then. 

Mt. Airy's baptizing day was the first Sunday in September after a week of revival. At our church, 
Pleasant Valley Church, the second Sunday was a week of revival, at the Hill Church the third Sunday was a week 
of revival. All that joined the church was baptized in September. Mt. Airy baptized the first Sunday in September, 
the Valley Church baptized the second Sunday in September, the Hill Church baptized the third Sunday in 
September. 

They had a certain place in the river that they baptized. It was in the field joining our place. On Sunday 
morning you had to meet early. We had to walk from the house, down by the barn, down through the field, down to 
the river to that place where you were baptized. They always had a place on the bank cleaned out. It was fixed 
special for baptisms. About a week before and on Saturdays the men of the church would clear out a road or a trail 
down to the baptizing place in the river. 

Had to get up and get out early. There was a good crowd. They met at the house and left their wagons and 
buggies there and walked down through the field to the baptizing place. It was a place in the river that wasn't rocky 
or wasn't rough, not a hole, not a pool, but a deeper, smoother place in the river flowing down through the field. As 
well as I can remember it was about waist deep. 

The ones on that were going to be baptized was on one side of the river and the others that wasn't, a lot of 
them went around on the other bank. The preacher he always waded out into the river to a certain place where he 
stopped then he waded around to see if there was in stumbling places, I guess I don't know what else. Then he'd 
come back to the bank. However many there were to be baptized held hands. He led them, lined them up, baptized 
them, and stood them up over on one side. Some times there was five or six baptized, maybe more, maybe less. 
The preacher would take you by the back of the neck, and I think your hands were folded where he could hold you 
and he would just lay you down in the river. 

You changed clothes on the bank of the river. Out on the bank kinda behind the bushes. Sometimes the 
women would make a ring to block the view and we changed clothes right there on the bank of the river. When 
the baptizing was over all that wasn't implicated left to go to the church. There wasn't anybody left except those 
implicated in the baptizing, like me and Ma. We would be the only ones left of our family. Same way with the 
boys, father and son. We'd change clothes, always had to take your clothes. Always had your clothes in a flour 
sack. We didn't have paper sacks back then. I don't know what the mamas's carried the children's clothes in to put 
on dry. What you was baptized in was spread around on the bushes on the river bank to dry and you went back and 
got them that evening after they had dried. 
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After baptizing, clothes was changed everybody went up to the church house. We had preaching, singing 
and a big day in the church. After church on baptizing day the preachers always had to go home with somebody 
to eat dinner and then go on to their home four, five or six miles away. It was usually our job to take care of the 
preachers. They nearly always went to our house to eat. At some of the places there was no place for the 
preachers. At other places they wouldn't be bothered with them. There is no tellin' how many meals my Ma 
cooked for the preachers. After they come over and had dinner they took off for home and I know it was after dark 
when they got home. 

The next day, Monday morning, we got up and went to work as usual. 


SELF SUFFICIENCY 


X. seems apparent that the homes of that era were individual self sufficient, self-supporting cells. 
They made and grew most of the things for their needs, lively hoods and existence. Nevertheless in spite of their 
self sufficiency there were still some items which they had to obtain else where. 

"Can you agree with this fact, y'all didn't have to have hardly anything from stores?" 

"We didn't have anything out of the stores except shoes that was bought ready to wear. If we got a coat it 
was made. The men wore overalls. That was in style back then and of course they was bought." 

"I guess you had to buy salt. You made your soap didn't ya'?" 

"Yeh." 

"A lot of your clothes was made but there was a lot of them that was store bought?" 

"I never had a ready made dress until I was fifteen years old I don't suppose, twelve or fifteen, and then 
maybe one scattered now and then once in a grey while." 

"But there was still a lot of stuff bought out of the store?" 

"There was cloth and shoes." 

"You had to buy salt?" 

"He always bought a hundred pound sack of salt. Pa had to buy coffee." 

"There was still some things that he had to get out of a store!" 

"Salt, coffee, sugar, cloth, flour, if you had biscuits you bought flour." 

"There was still quite a bit of stuff." 

"Yeh, there was quite a bit of stuff in a years time that come out of a store." 


MOONSHINE MAKING 


IM ши, was an art in which the mountain man prided himself in. Moonshining was a 
custom that had been handed down for generations and had its roots in the mountain man's Scotch-Irish ancestors 
who thought nothing of grinding corn, wheat, or rye, turning it into "mash," and fermenting it into the finest 
quality whiskey. 

It was an accepted activity among mountain people (except maybe Baptists and church groups who 
strongly opposed intoxicating liquors) and the moonshine maker was well respected and even became a legendary 
figure. At one time the moonshine maker prided himself in his product but today profiteers have tried to squeeze a 
profit out, making it any way they can, even if it endangers the lives of the people who drink it. 

In the mountains of northern Georgia the first moonshine makers were those poor farmers who desired to 
make "a little bit better of a living" by taking their sorghum cane, making sorghum syrup out of it, and pouring it 
directly into the prepared corn meal to ferment it. This mixture was called "mash." Sorghum was used because 
sugar, used to make the "white lightning" of the modern moonshiners was expensive and rare in these parts. The 
sorghum gave the moonshine a blackish tint and was appropriately called "blackstrap." 

The moonshiner would often load his jugs of "shine" on pack mules and make long trips over Tesnatee 
and Low Gaps to markets in Athens and Gainesville. The tough, bearded, and eccentric mountaineer became quite 
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an interesting sight in the more sophisticated cities. When he returned to the hills, the moonshiner became a major 
informer for the people back home, most of whom in lifetime never ventured farther than their county seats at 
Blairsville, Dahlonega, Hiawasse, etc. 

Moonshine making is a simple process. Most any native of the hills can tell you how it's made although 
certain old-timers still keep their favorite recipes "top-secret." 


MOONSHINE 


D. those people that lived back up in the hollers did they make moonshine?" 
"Yeh -- that was a main way of making a livin'. To sell it they had to keep it from the laws if they could. 
You know they made it out of corn. 1 don't know how they did it. They had to have so much shelled 
"Did grandpa (Martin) moonshine?" 
"Yeh, yeh -- just about everybody in the mountains moonshined." 
"Did he ever get caught?" 
"Yeh, Pa got caught -- spent two months in jail. I don't remember that. I don't know whether I was born 
at that time or not. I just remember what I heard about it. 
Mother said he said if he ever got caught he'd quit. He did and why he didn't quit before he got caught I 
don't know. He was a pretty daring somebody." 
"Did you ever see any moonshining on y'alls farm?" 
"] didn't never see any of it no way shape or form of it being made. That was done up in the branches, up 
in the hollers, out of sight of people." 
"Did you ever go up in the branches or hollers?" 
"Just a little bit in our pasture. There was a branch up there." 


HUNTING 


T.. used wild game to supplement or make up a large part of the food they had. Therefore 
hunting was done a lot and mostly by Martin. 

"My daddy was quite a hunter. He was a squirrel hunter. He never went possum hunting as I know of. He 
was a squirrel hunter. He loved to hunt squirrels. He didn't coon hunt. Some people around in the neighborhood 
hunted coons and sold their skins and made some pocket money out of it. He didn't fox hunt either. His hunting 
was in the day time. I don’t remember if there was any deer and wether he hunted any. 

Ya didn't have to rabbit hunt much. They was squatted here and there, out in the pasture, out in the 
woods. One would jump up. You didn't have to hunt for them much they was just there. There were rabbit and 
squirrel on the table a lot. We had squirrel quite often. It was a treat and we had a lot of it. We had a lot of 
squirrel and rabbit. 

Homer hunted some but not a whole lot, not much 

I don't know of any trapping, not in our home. All the men liked to hunt. There was a lot of hunting 
done: squirrels, rabbits, and possums. There were families that possum hunted, skinned them and sold their skins. 

Pa had a two barrel shotgun and a single barrel shotgun. He didn’t have a rifle, just them old timey 
shotguns. 

Martin had his shotguns for hunting, but also had a pistol to protect his self with. It always stayed in the 
safe. Everyone, with particular attention to the children, was taught not to bother the pistol or any of the guns. It 
was only used to kill hogs at hog killing time. This was the only time Vassie knew of him firing the pistol. The 
only time Vassie knew of him taking it out of the house was when he wrapped it up in his coat.” 
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PETS 


JE verybody had a dog, ole home dog, an old dependable dog and that was about the limit of pets. 

We had a dog that was second into the family. He was an ole shepherd dog, nothin' like pure bred, 1 don't 
suppose. We always called him Shep. He was a tannish, brown shepherd color. His hair wasn't long and fuzzy, 
but it wasn't short and stiff, just an average length. He was a pretty dog. 

He was a good rabbit dog. Whatever time of year it was that the rabbits was out, he'd get out and chase 
rabbits and once in awhile catch one. Then he was a good squirrel dog. He'd tree squirrels -- he love to hunt 
squirrels and Pa did to. He' go off in the evening a lots of times and tree a squirrel and Pa would nearly always 
take the gun and go get it. Said if he didn't "Shep" would quit going hunting' if he didn't go shoot the squirrel. 

Pa would be sitting' on the porch and Shep, he'd come to Pa. He'd get out there in the yard and he'd 
bounce up and down. He'd come back to Pa, and go back out in the yard towards the woods out there where they 
hunted. He'd bounce up and down, and come back. He wanted to go hunting’. If he'd been a child, he would 
have begged us out of something to eat the way he'd get Pa to go hunting'. If Pa could, he'd get the gun and go 
with him. Pa'd go with him when he done that only once in awhile. But, he was too busy!!, That crop had to be 
plowed, had to be gathered, or something. Nevertheless, ole Shep when he took a notion to go hunting' he wanted 
Pa to go with him. He'd come to Pa and bounce up and down out at the edge of the yard and come back and forth. 

He always went to the field with us, laid around in the shade, scratched in the dirt and made him a fresh 
place, come to the house with us, go back after dinner, come to the house at night. Everybody liked ole Shep. In 
the winter time Shep always went to the shuck pen at night where they shucked the corn and put the shucks at the 
end of the ole barn. That was ole Shep's bed at night. I imagine he dug down in the shucks to get warm. He didn't 
come in the house. He wasn't a house dog. 

We left him when we moved with the people that had bought the place. Pa asked then to not let him 
starve, to take care of him. I imagine he grieved his self to death after us. I don't know what age he was when we 
got him but we had him as long as I could remember. We didn't take him because he was old. 

We had a younger dog that we took that Homer was crazy about. We took the younger dog but left ole 
Shep at the house. The younger dog was a short haired spotted dog, named Rover. Him and Homer would have 
some of the biggest games. He would get a hold ole Homer's britches leg, he'd pull on it 'till he tore it out or teeth 
pulled out one -- they had games. He went mad. I reckon a mad dog bit him, I don't know what happened but he 
went mad and they had to kill him. That was at Calhoun. 

We also had a cat named Rose and she was one of the family. She was spotted, grey and white — a brindle 
color, a Calico cat." 


CANNING 


X... remember when we first started Canning. One of the biggest projects that hit that country was: 
that people could CAN stuff and "keep it," and have it to eat in the winter time. Ijust can remember it. I was 
younger than ten. I don't have any idea how this got introduced. 

The first Canning done at our house was, they took an ole piece of quilt and put it in the wash pot and 
cooked the jars on that quilt in the wash pot. I don't know how long they cooked them or what. However, that's 
how they started Canning in my memory. It came on down, came on down and we learned how to Can. We 
Canned on the stove in the kitchen. We did a lot of Canning, putting stuff up in glass jars and it was good. Some 
people couldn't keep canned stuff. It would spoil, half spoil, when they would open a jar they wouldn't know 
whether it was eatable until they got it open. It wasn't that way at home. My Canned goods were always very good 
and I seldom lost a jar of anything. I enjoyed Canning and we enjoyed eating it because it was good." 
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FRUIT 


IVE.. everybody had a couple of apple trees onto an orchard. In the summer time there were a lot 
of summer apples, everybody was just covered with apples. I guess some didn't have no more than two trees 
because they didn't try to have. We had a big horse apple orchard. I guess there were 25 trees in that orchard. 
The road went down to the field through the orchard, on to the river. There was one scattered out here and there. 
You had just more apples than you could think about doing anything with. At different times Pa had us to pick up 
apples with a wheel barrow and take 'em to the hogs. Horse Apple was the name of them and they looked very 
much like the big light green Washington Delicious apple. They were a delicious apple. 

Ma always cut, peeled, and dried apples in the fall of the year. Dad went to the woods and cut down a 
sapling with a limb comin' out making a fork. He'd take enough of whatever planks he might have, maybe about a 
foot wide, and put them in the forks and made what we called a scaffold. It was put up in the yard between the 
house and the barn. Ma peeled and dried the apples. She took 'em out there and sit down in the barn crib territory 
and put the apples up there. It was mine and Homer's job to get apples up of a evening after we got in from school 
to work up the next day. She peeled apples, sliced them, took 'em and put 'em on those planks out in the sunshine. 
They’d be left there I would say four or five days more or less. They had to be thoroughly dry or they would mold. 
The birds didn't get'em, they wasn't bothered by anything. We didn't put apples away like in the crib. We had two 
June apple trees. By the time they was gone these "Horse" apples was comin' in and then we had fall apples. Pa 
always bought and kept apple trees comin' on." 

Out in the fields and on the mountain sides there'd be little patches of wild strawberries and we'd usually 
get enough to make a strawberry cobbler. We couldn't eat any when we were pickin' 'em or there wouldn't be 
enough left to do anything with. 

There was a lot of Blackberries. We always picked and canned a /ot of Blackberries, wild Blackberries, 
some of them would be big nice ones. We did a lot of berry picking. We picked berries' and canned berries” a lot. 
There was a lot of Blackberries in the area. There in the valley's, out where it was flat. There was a /ot of 
Blackberries and we always picked and canned a lot of Blackberries. 

There in our pasture there was a branch up there that had chinquapin trees on it. We'd go the chinquapin 
tree and pick up chinquapins. There was wild grapes that when got ripe, when they was frosted on, they was 
delicious. There was wild grapes. Oh yes, we ate a lot of wild grapes. 

We had hickory nuts but they wasn't big enough to fool with. 

There was a lot of chestnuts. There was a lot of chestnut trees. But along about the time we left the 
mountains there in 1917 something hit chestnut trees. They said that every chestnut tree from Pennsylvania to 
Florida die. 

We didn't know what a peach was hardly even though Georgia is known for its peaches. Peaches didn't 
grow along in there much. A peach was just as big of a treat as was a stick of candy was to us. 

We didn't have peanuts to eat. We had some popcorn that we raised, and Pa did loosen up enough to buy 
a ten-cent popper and we had popcorn." 


HOG KILLIN' 


М. did hog killin’ in a big fashion, in a big way. Pa and Ma always had hogs fat. Hogs run 
loose in the woods, in the hills, in the mountains and there was plenty of acorns for them to eat. They kept 'em fed 
to keep 'em from going' wild. The hogs, yearlings, and beef's was marked. For example, Pa's mark was a split and 
two under bits, two pieces cut out with his knife from one of their ears. There were a lot of other people with their 
own mark. There was always a sow in the family, two or three ole' sows that had a family of pigs every year. 

Some of them pigs sold, but there was two or three of the best pigs of the family picked out to fatten. Always, in 
the summer time, spring or summer, whatever it was, they'd put a hog, maybe two, in a hog pen to fatten. They 
was half grown or more than half grown before they was ever put in the pen to fatten, I guess they was grown. 
They'd feed ‘em all summer, and fall, whatever 'till the weather got cold enough for the meat to keep along around 
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Thanksgiving, then they'd have a hog killin' day. 

Back then in November the weather was cold enough you could kill a big fat hog and the meat would 
keep. It wouldn't spoil, although it had to be salted down. Martin always bought a hundred-pound sack of salt. 
That's where that hundred-pound sack of salt come in. He would almost bury the meat in the salt when he killed 
the hogs. The meat absorbed it, cured it and kept the meat with cold weather. 

I guess we'd kill two, maybe three, two mostly was the limit. They'd weigh about three hundred pounds a 
piece. They was fat, fat, fat. We'd have to have help to handle that large of a hog. It would be Pa and Ma and three 
or four of us children and one or two neighbors. That was a big day that we children despised. The neighbors 
would swap helping each other. We always had two neighbors that come helped kill hogs. It was just swap help. 
They didn't kill hogs. 

Pa had a huge barrel. He had a hole dug out and had the closed end of that barrel buried in the ground 
and sloped up. Us children had to tote water. We toted water from the branch and filled that barrel. Pa would 
build a big bonfire from a six foot long stack of wood. He'd put big rocks in that fire. When them rocks got hot on 
that fire they was throw'd in that barrel until that water got scalding hot and then they drug the rocks out. 

He had the hog killed and ready. He shot 'em with the pistol. Then it took two or three people to get that 
big hog in that barrel and scald it. They'd put one end in the barrel and then turn the hog over until the hair began 
to turn loose. Then they'd drag it out and then put the other end in and let it scald. Then they drug the hog out on 
some planks in front of the barrel and everybody scraped on that hog and scraped the hair off of it clean. Then 
they had a deal on these six-inch log or tree fixed up on poles that he could swing this hog up on. 

Then the washing and scraping got in a big way. Washed and scraped on that hog until it was clean. Pa 
was good with meat. Then he opened it up, took out the entrails, all the insides out, and washed it out. He always 
put a chip in its mouth so the water inside the body could drain out of its mouth. He had it swinging up there, had 
it washed good, let it hang there two or three hours and let it drain good and dry. 

Then he laid it down on something, table or scaffold whatever he had and cut the hog up. He'd cut, split 
down the bottom, down the front, then I think he split on each side of the back bone next. That in turn made the 
middlings', turned them loose, then they'd cut the shoulders out, then they'd cut the hams out. From there on it was 
trim and salt it down. 

That was something! that was in our home was plenty of meat and it wasn't that way in near all the homes. 
If they had a hog they'd get it up too about a 150 pounds, knock it in the head. A big family would eat it up in a 
months time and then do without meat. There just wasn't many people that killed hogs and had meat like we did. 
They just didn't do it. They didn't put out the were with to do it. Pa had the ability to take hogs and have meat all 
the time. Other people didn't. Not everybody, some did but they didn't. We did have plenty of meat, on up in the 
spring, on up in the summer. It was pure salt bacon as we know it but it was meat and it made good seasoning for 
the vegetables. It was eatable. We fried it. I don't guess Ma fixed many meals that she didn't fry some meat. 


CORN SHUCKING 


Zh con Shucking” was a special event that came about to get everybody’s corn crop shucked. This 
was something they took a lot of labor. Although Vassie implies that it was not a social event. However, it 
definitely was a social event where neighbors and family got together to accomplish a task, visit and eat good food. 
Possibly in her line of thinking of a social event was only to be for having fun. 

"They grew the corn, gathered it, hauled it to the barn. Then they'd have a corn shucking. They'd invite 
the community in to have a corn shucking. The community would come in to help shuck that crop of corn. Our 
house today, somebody else's house next week, and on around the community until everybody's corn was shucked. 
About twelve to fifteen adults would show up. Mostly, men would come to what we called the old barn. About 
half way back in the barn was what we called the shuck pen. In the back of the barn there was a gate along in the 
middle of it. A portion of it was the crib and another part for the tools. We usually had more corn above the 
average." 

à It was a big dinner day. Women would come in and help cook dinner. We always had meat. We always 
had cabbage. We always had potatoes. We had beans. Just work, eat, and visit." 
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DISH WASHING 


IH. did y'all wash your dishes?" 


* After everybody got through eating supper it was the women folks job to get up and clean up the table 
and the dishes, get ready and get in the bed. Men folks, part of them, was already in it. 

We had an old black kettle, black iron kettle and we kept it setting on the stove and used hot water out of 
it for dish washing or whatever had to have hot water for. We had a dish pan. We just washed them in that dish 
pan in hot water and set 'em out Set * ems out and let 'em drain, take a cloth and dried 'em, put 'em the cupboard to 
where they were supposed to be next meal. They didn't get a rinsing or scalding. We just had one dish pan. 

That's the way everybody washed their dishes, washed their dishes and turned them upside down, let 'em drain on 
the table, took a cloth and dried 'em. That's the way it ought to be done. They ought to be scalded but, that was for 
people that had two dish pans and we didn't have but one dish pan. We washed 'em out and turned 'em upside 
down on the oil cloth table 'till it sort of drained then dried 'em, stacked 'em up somewhere. However, there was a 
poor way of doin' a lot of things in the mountain life, very poor. 

"I think common people back 50 and a 100 years before your time it wasn't easy 

"I suppose as it come on down, It started as impossible as could be and then it come on down and 
improved. I don't suppose in my mamma's home they was a stove. In my daddy's home, they cooked at the fire 
place, had ovens. They cooked and it was the next meal before anything else was cooked. It wasn't cookin' all 
along. 


SHUCK MOP 


X. know where the shuck mop came from I guess Pa made it. It was a piece of wood about two 
feet long, maybe, and a foot and a half wide. There was auger holes about an inch and a half in diameter bored 
though that piece of wood and there was a place to put a handle in it. Ma took shucks, twisted 'em, started the little 
end in and filled that shuck scrub board up with shucks and that's what we scrubbed the floors with. When we 
scrubbed, we got sand from little sand dunes scattered around in the hills. That sand we got was just as white 
nearly as could be. That's what we scrubbed the floors with, put sand on the floor, poured water on it, take that 
shuck mop and scrub the floors. When we got it scrubbed and rinsed, the floors were plenty, plenty clean. Wood 
floors was all anybody had as far as I know back there." 


BATHING 


p em talk about your bathing, your taking baths." 

"What are you talking about?" 

"You know what I'm talking about!" 

"I know now what you are talking about. However, back then we wouldn't have known what you meant 
when you said "a bath." We sponged off. We didn't know what it was to get in a tub of water. We sponged off, 
sometimes we'd go to the branch and wash our feet. There wasn't a whole lot of time put in on bathing. A wash 
pan and usually lye soap and a little wash cloth out of a corner of a sheet were our bathing. We always had a wash 
cloth and soap. Sometimes it was home made soap. We sponged off, but that wasn't too often. That's about all I 
know how to say and put it. If ya' seen your ma washin' her neck you were about ready to ask where she was 
going. That was about the general run of the deal there 

At Gaddiston our house was backed up against a bank hill. There was a narrow space between the back of 
the house and the chimney and the dirt bank. That was very private behind the house and out sight of the road. 
That's where we'd go when we did bathe and clean up a little bit. We'd go back there and there was a bench or 
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AUNT ELLA LEAVING HOME 


ZA, Ella got more schooling at Blairsville, I think. She took the exam and passed which qualified 
her to teach school. She taught one year at Mt. Airy and made $28.00 per month. Grand Pa made it so rough on 
her she left home after teaching one year. Through a friend she got a job as telephone operator in Nelson, Georgia, 
where she made $30.00 per month with room and board and paid vacation. 

Grand Pa took Aunt Ella from back home to Nelson as he took a load of cabbage. It was his way to make 
anyone who was going along with him walk up the mountain or up a grade as he didn't want to strain the mules. 
On this trip he made her walk up the hills as usual but also down the other side as it might strain them too much to 
hold back. Of course there were no paved roads. They had never heard of them, and there were only a few gravel 
roads. She rode and walked all the way to Nelson, about half and half. She said her clothes were as muddy as 
could be from knees down by the time they got to Nelson. They left home in the early afternoon and stayed over 
nite at the widdow Gooch's house in Dawson County. They got on into Nelson the next day. Aunt Ella said she 
believes the widdow Gooch was some of old Uncle Sam's family, maybe his widdow. 

Before they left home Aunt Ella had packed her belongings in a little trunk. That was the style or method 
then instead of suitcases. Suitcases hadn't been invented yet. She had overheard Grand Pa tell Grand Ma he 
wasn't going to haul that trunk as it was too much additional weight on the wagon. Yet, by some means they did 
put it on the wagon and brought it onto Nelson. He had also made the remark that he wasn't going to take her to 
Nelson without pay. However, when they got to Nelson, Ella insisted he take pay for bringing her, but he wouldn't 
take it. She had fifteen dollars. 


SNAKES 


X. happened one night before Grand Pa Martin was getting ready to leave on a trip to market and 
Grand Ma was getting his food ready. They usually loaded the wagon the day before and then left early the next 
morning. The people always took enough food with them for their meals for the whole trip. They took part of it 
already cooked and part they cooked while on the trip. In those days the only light people had at nite was what 
some people called “lighter knot," others called it “fat pine.” Any way it would burn readily, give off a good light 
and lots of smoke. Some people had little brass kerosene lamps and those who did were careful not to use them 
any more than necessary to save the kerosene. This nite that Grand Ma was preparing the food for Grand Pa to go 
to market she had to go to the smoke house to get something. It was across the yard. About half way across the 
yard Grand Pa called out to her, *Stop, don't move, I hear a rattle snake." She stopped and he went to where she 
was. He took the lamp from her and held the light up high, very slowly turned and looked for the snake. He knew 
that if the light hit its eyes just right the would be able to see it. He spotted it and told Grand Ma to hold the light 
just like he had it shining at the snake. She did this while he ran back into the house, ot his gun, came back and 
shot the snake. Aunt Ella said she saw the snake. She said it was as big around as a man's arm above the elbow 
and had nineteen rattlers. It was the biggest one any one of them had ever seen. 

Snakes were very common in those days. Ella said it was the usual thing to see at least one whenever you 
walked the trail or road for any distance. They had an old dog named “Watch” that would always go with them. 
He learned to watch for snakes and would “tree”them. Then aggravate them until someone would come and kill it. 
They would usually kill them with sticks, rocks or a hoe. Sometime Grand Pa would shoot them. 


GRAND MA'S FIRST'S 


C... Ma had the first cook stove of anyone in the whole country side. She had heard about or 
seen pictures of a cook stove and made up her mind to get one. She raised cabbage on more than five acres of land 
and saved money and bought a stove. Also, she got one of the first sewing machines. Aunt Vassie has it now. 
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EYE GLASSES 


MT. had a pair of glasses to sew but they were just magnifying glasses. I think I was about twelve 
or thirteen years old when I got my first eye glasses. I had a headache so much. Pa went to Blairsville and took 
me with him. There was a man there that examined eyes and I got glasses I don't think he'd know'd as much 
about it as anybody else did. Anyhow he examined me and fit me with my first pair of glasses. We went in the 
buggy. I think it was ten miles more or less. I guess it was a three or four hour drive. 

But the glasses didn't help any. It wasn't long 'till my headaches began again. I liked to have never got 
fitted correctly. I got my sixth eye examination before I got glasses that done any good. We had moved to Calhoun 
and had been there two or three years before I happen to hit the right one. That would have made it five or six 
years. My eye trouble was, I couldn't hold sight on nothing' I was continually drawin' sight and that was what 
caused my headaches. 

My biggest trouble was with my glasses, headaches, other than that I was pretty healthy somebody I 
guess." 


READING MATERIAL 


T... just was absolutely no reading material. Mountain people thought reading was a no, no. 
When foiks got out of the mountains down in civilization it was criticized about how people read books, criticized 
by mountain people terrible about how people read books when they got out of the mountain area. That just shows. 

When they got out in civilization, where there was books to read, they started reading them a lot. 
Mountain people up and down the road, the old adults thought it was something terrible for people to be reading 
books. It was something terrible for people to read books. 

They didn't know anything about educating their selves. The newspaper that come two to three times a 
week, the Bible, and maybe "The Southern Farmer" magazine was all the reading material there was." 


PARTY'S AND DOLLS 


X... reckon people had birthdays much less a party. Us children was always thrilled when our 
birthday came. It was, ‘I'm eleven years old going on twelve.’ 

First doll I ever had I guess I was 12 years old. I sold two magazines subscriptions, I forget what they 
paid. I sent that off and they sent me that doll, on material, printed. I guess it came in the newspaper. It was a 
little cloth doll. It came like a picture, a printed doll on material, I cut around it and sewed it together and filled it 
with saw dust. That was the only doll I ever had." 


BLACK PEOPLE 


"N^... wasn't any Black people on that north side of that mountain or in that two or three counties. 
If there was one in Union County I didn't know about it. There wasn't no Black people in the mountains. There 
was no particular reason for that. It was just one of those things, is about all I know. 

When we got out of the mountains down to Calhoun in cotton country there was a lot of black people, 
cotton farmers. They was just as strange to me as your mind could conceive. 

There was a black family there at Calhoun that lived right across the road from us. A man and his wife. 
They had four or five children, just stair steps. I think the house was of two or three rooms. The black people 
there didn't live, they just existed. There didn't any of them dream of having a home. They was renters, they 
rented, worked on halves, fourths or thirds. I don't know how they did it. They didn't have a chance. They didn't 
have a ‘China Mans Chance.’ Some of them was treated decent and some of them wasn't. They'd make a crop, 
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supposed to work on the halves. In the fall of the year when they got ready to pick cotton. The land owners would 
cheat them out of their part. They would just barely get enough to eat without starving. That pretty well covers it. 

Pa treated them better than that. I suppose he treated them fair. He was always a pretty close trader, pretty 
close trader but he didn't cheat them out of their crop. You didn't dare associate with them. You didn't associate 
with them at all. You didn't go to their house. They didn't come to yours. Pa rented to one black man and family 
for two or three years. They always come in at the back door. They weren't treated nice but they were all were 
treated the same." 

“I am curious about the fact that, "The Blacks weren't treated nice but they were treated equal and Martin 
treated them fair and didn’t cheat them out of their crops." Even though you lived in the mountains with out them, 
but when you got out of the mountains is this a thing that y'all /earned, or was taught, or "took upon?" 

"I reckon nature just taught us that. I don't know how to tell it but anyhow the blacks and whites didn't 
associate what-so-ever. Through the farming they associated, but that was the end of it. We didn't go to their 
house and they didn't come to ours. We didn't go to their churches and they didn't come to ours." 


BANKS 


P. didn’t believe in banks. He didn’t have any faith in them.” 

"When we sold the Gaddiston farm mamma had to carry the cash. Later on after I had got grown and we 
had moved to Calhoun I had been off to Atlanta or Shreveport or somewhere and had come back home. Pa had 
some roofing work to be done. He asked me about some money. But mamma told me not to let him know about 
any money. He got mad about that and didn't know how he was gonna pay for it. Ma said he could write a check. 
He said ‘I'll guess I'll have to.” 

"You said that your daddy always had $200-300 in the bank.down at Calhoun when you are about 20-22 
years old. Now what has happened between Calhoun and Gaddiston about him using a bank. In Gaddiston he 
wouldn't put the farm sale money in the bank but down in Calhoun he's got a checking account." 

"There's a difference between $200-300 and $2,200." 

"In other words he'd put a little bit in the bank." 

"He put in all he had to spare when he got out in civilization. I guess then he had enough confidence in 
the bank. He always had money in the bank in Gaddiston. But this $2,200, if he'd lost that it would have knocked 
the foundation out from everything." 

There was always money at Blairsville in the Bank. I don't know when he first put money in the bank, 
probably not long after we moved there. I don't know, but I always know'd Pa had money in the bank. His brother 
Joe buried his money in coffee cans out on the side of the hill, but Pa didn't do that. 

"We're talking about the 1910's-20's, was there gold back then? It seems like from talk I've heard in the 
past they had gold or gold coins back then in addition to currency." 

"There was gold money. Warren Hendricks had severa! pieces of gold and he kept it buried in a fruit jar. 
He was supposed to have been wealthy. I don't know where it come from and I have never learned the history of 
the Hendrick's comin' in that part. They must have been among the first settlers. Where he got his gold, I don't 
know." 

There was a *Gold Rush" in north Georgia that started in 1828. It was claimed to be started by a 
Benjamin Parks in Lumpkin County and was expanded into White County. Union County, and Cherokee County, 
although there were evidences of gold as early as 1819 near a Cherokee town of Sixes. News spread that gold had 
been discovered in North Georgia on Cherokee land and thousands of gold seekers flocked into Northeast Georgia 
from 1828 to 1847, starting the nation's first major gold rush. Over the next 23 years the high quality ore from 
North Georgia produced six million dollars in gold. There was so much gold being produced in the region that the 
Federal government opened a mint in Dahlonega. The Dahlonega Mint, along with others in Charlotte and New 
Orleans opened in 1938. The mint was closed by the Confederate Government shortly after the start of the Civil 
War 

Some people say the streets of Atlanta are paved with gold and they are. Building materials from North 
Georgia frequently have measurable amounts of the metal in them. In fact, when the Mint was torn down bricks 
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used to build it were crushed and the gold was extracted. After heavy rains the employees of water treatment 
plants in Atlanta have found gold nuggets. In Runoff from rivers like the Chattahoochee and Peachtree Creek does 
contain small amounts of the 

metal. 


LOGGING 


V. there in logging done, did your daddy do any logging, was there any logging done in your 
community, cutting down trees, hauling them off, and selling them?" 

"No, not to that extent. Pa cut some trees for saw logs. I can remember evidently that it wasn't too long 
after we moved to Gaddiston that he built a new barn. I just can remember it. I wasn't over five years old. I can 
remember just a little about that barn. I suppose he built it as soon as he got able, financially able to build the 
barn. There was already one barn there. The new barn was built out of sawed lumber, good sawed oak lumber, 
that come off our farm. 

There must of been some sort of saw mill not too far away. There must have been. I still can't get in my 
mind how them sawmills was run, how they was powered. Is there such a thing as wood burning saw mill? I don't 
think it could have been run by a gasoline engine even though the gasoline engine was invented at that time. Back 
when our new barn was built I don't think in our home or anybody else's knew what gasoline was. That's where I 
don't know a thing about what I'm talking about. That's about the only thing back in the mountains I figure they 
could have run a sawmill with was by wood heat. 

My daddy cut down a lot of trees and drug a lot of logs pertaining to the farm. He'd cut down trees, drug 
'em to the river banks and placed 'em on the river bank to keep the water from cuttin' into the bank. He did a lot of 
that cuttin' of logs and draggin' 'em pertaining to the farm. He kept the farm up well with the help of us. 


US MAIL 


A. the Gaddiston farm they had a mail box. It was located down the road from their house about 
100 yards across the big road, some times referred to as the lane. The mail box was a wooden box open at one end 
set upon a wood post. They received a daily mail delivery six days a week, every day except Sunday. They got 
almanacs and calendars through the mail. The mail was brought from up river from Elijay and Morgantown by 
buggy to the Gaddiston Post office. It was run by a young couple Warren and Effie Brookshire. It was located in 
three different places before Vassie moved out of the in mountains in 1917. 

The first location was up river on the east side 3-4 miles from the Hill Church. It was located there until 
about 1912 when Vassie was about nine years old. 

The second location was across the road from Vassie's farm on the east side of the river. This building 
was owned by George Gurley and at times had been store. This is the building Juan and Marion Gurley who were 
outlaws stayed at various times. This building is not to be confused with the Gurley home which sat back off the 
road. The Post Office was located there for about two years until 1914. 

The third location, beginning in 1914, was located on the west side of the river past a road, that turned left 
(west) and went over the mountain, and was between Gilbreath and Williams Creek. 

The last location of the Gaddiston Post Office after Vassie moved out of the mountains was farther up the 
river about a mile in Warren MacDougalds home. 

Vassie said that they had one Post office at Gaddiston where she lived that was a short ways away, 
possibly less than a mile and this post office was a one room building where three mail carriers would come into 
the building and warm up by the fire that was there. There was a young man and woman about 25 years of age 
that lived there. There was a lean-to shack on the outside of the building that the mail was sorted out in. One 
winter the woman had a baby and for privacy they strung a wire through the one room of the building with sheets 
hung over it. 

The mail was picked up from the Gaddiston Post Office and delivered on a route to the Mars Post Office 
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located in the John Marrs store in what was now known as Sarah. Vassie never knew it as Sarah, just Marrs store. 
Mars store was owned by an old man, John Marrs, who was crippled and bent way over from the waist 

There were two men that were brother-in-law's that delivered the mail. One was Smith Chastin who had a 
mule that he would ride and carry the mail. The other man was George Gurley. George walked and carried the 
mail and he was quite a walker. What they carried the mail in were saddle bags. When George carried the mail he 
throw'd the saddle bag over his shoulder and carried the mail that way. Their route took them to the next post 
office three miles away. They took turns delivering on alternating weeks. The mail was delivered rain or shine. 
Vassie guessed during snow, ice, or other inclement weather that the brothers-in-law's made arrangements for the 
one with the mule to carry the mail. 


CABBAGE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


«5... was what the mountain people grew for their money. In the fall of the year the cabbage 
that had been grown was hauled by wagon over Coppers Mountain through Dahlonega ten miles away and onto 
Gainesville 45 miles away. It took two days to get there. There would be two or three loads hauled. One Monday 
morning there were twelve wagons with cabbage went over that mountain. The cabbage sold for fifty cents a 
hundred. Vassie said, "Imagine growing the cabbage, cutting them, and loading them, and hauling them 45 miles 
to be sold." That wasn't the price all the time. Sometimes the market would get flooded and the farmers would be 
there with their cabbage rotting and they would take whatever they could get." 

They always had a barrel of "Kraut" in the mountains. The good cabbage was sold and the bruised. rotten 
side, and bad cabbage were used to make the kraut with and we thought it was good. One time the cabbage market 
got so bad that a barrel of kraut was made out of the good cabbage and Ma cooked some of it. They hadn't ever 
eaten any of the good cabbage and they were extremely shocked that it could be that much difference in the taste 
and that it was so great. 

Vassie's grand daddy "Bill" Gooch would haul cabbage to Atlanta in a steer wagon when the mud was 
axle deep. The way he peddled his cabbage was: he would get an arm load and go from door to door selling them. 
He was in one place and saw his reflection in a mirror and he told everybody that there was somebody already there 
with better cabbage than he had. This is a truth. 


MONEY MAKERS IN THE MOUNTAINS 


— Cattle, cabbage, taters, and eggs were the money makers in the mountains. Eggs was saved 
to buy soda, soap, coal oil, and little things like that at the little junky store down the road a little ways. It had just 
a little shirt tail full of stuff there. 

The cattle was taken out into the mountains when the grass got green in the spring where they could 
make it on their own. We took them out on the mountains since we didn't live on the mountains. They stayed 
there all summer and got fat. They were sold in the fall of the year. They sold for a pretty good price I guess, we 
never did see any of the money. There was always fifteen to twenty head of stock sold. That brought in a pretty 
good bit of money for in the mountains. That's what got the nest egg in the bank. 

Viney nor any of the rest of the family knew how much money was in the bank, whether it drew interest 
or not. Martin called it his money -- mine!!. It looks like they would have been given a quarter, fifty cents, or a 
dollar but they didn't get anything. Children were just servants. This is why Vassie was happy in Louisiana. That 
was the foundation of it. It was told that Martin Gooch didn't no more care about his children than a bull did his 
calves." 
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GRIST MILL 


X. Vassie's community it was a mile and a half to a water mill, a grist mill, that her uncle had. There 
was and still is a big water fall on Canada Creek that is now known as Gooch Falls. “There was a big water fall 
coming down and some how it was connected up and the power of that water fall turned the rocks that ground the 
meal. I use to go to the mill there with Homer, take corn to get ground into meal. I'd take shelled corn over there. 
As much as I could tote in a sack, not near a half a bushel. ” 

It was "Matt (Madison) Gooch the second son of Jim and Elvira Gooch that had the grist mill near the Jim 
Gooch cabin at Gooch Falls, Gaddiston. The mill served the community for a long time. The mill was first 
operated by Matt and last by his son Luther. The rock that ground corn into meal was powered by water hitting an 
undershot wheel beneath the mill. Luther made later additions with a small overshot wheel that in turn drove a 
pulley and belt to power a saw for making cuts of timber mostly for firewood. The idle mill was repaired and put 
back into working order in 1957 even though there was no demand for its use. Some time in the 1970-80's it fell 
victim to thieves. Anything of value was removed or burned. Even the millstones were stolen. In the summer the 
mill would grind only 2-3 days a week because of low water. 

The pay for grinding corn was a portion of the corn taken out with a measuring cup before the corn was 
ground. "They had a little wooden measuring deal that held so much. I don't know how much it was. They had a 
hopper that you emptied your sack of shelled corn in and they would take their measuring deal and reach in and 
take their part out to pay for having it ground. 

Pa, Martin, when he was small, I would say he was 6-7 years old, went with somebody to the mill to get 
their sack of corn ground. He saw them take this little box and get their pay. When Pa saw that he thought the 
man stole it and when his back was turned he put it back in. Pa told this some time later. Now that's a fact." 

Vassie walked the trip many times to the mill with a sack of corn, all that she could carry. 

Homer and her went to the mill in a little steer wagon and when they did the meal sack would be only half full. 
But when pa went the sack would be full. 


EDUCATION 


NW. formal education was adequate for her day and time. It was received by attending a one 
room school house. She started to school at age five to keep from being left at home alone. She was the youngest 
of eight children and was sent along with the other children to be out of the way at home. 

The school term was governed by the farm growing season. It was five months long starting after the crops 
had been "laid by" around the first of June. It ran until about the middle of December with two weeks time out at 
the first of September for "fodder time". 

School hours were from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. with one hour for lunch, and a thirty minute recess in the 
morning and evening. School was called by ringing the church bell and was rung by the teacher only. 

About the first two years of school was spent on nothing but ABC's. 

Their lunch was taken to school from home in a tin bucket with a cloth over the top of it. The lunch 
consisted of a glass with syrup and butter in it, a baked sweet potato, apple, fried salt bacon, and a chunk of corn 
bread -- note the corn bread was not cut!! All the lunches were put in one special place in the school room and 
some times they got get mixed up. 


"Mamma I'd like to hear you describe the school, your going to school, all you had, how you went, what 
the teacher was and anything else you can tell me?" 

"The school and church house was combined, one building for both, had one teacher for the whole school 
from the ABC group on up to fourteen to fifteen years old, ever how old they were when they quit school. The one 
teacher taught everybody. I imagine there was 25 on roll more or less. Everybody walked to school, we didn't have 
far to go, I guess it was a 20-25 minute walk. I don't know whether it was more than two miles the farthest one 
had to walk or not, I would say two miles more or less. We didn't have far to walk. The school house was in a 
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portion of our field and church yard. It had been donated to the church years and years before that and it was in a 
corner of our farm. I think grand daddy Cochran maybe had a portion of that. I don't know. That was so far back 
before my time. 

They had long home made benches. The lumber they was made out of had been planned smooth. They 
was about twelve to fourteen feet long. They was made for the church and school I suppose. They had a back on 
them. In the winter time the teachers had a big ole heater about the size of a couch, it wasn't quite that long. They 
had it in a corner of the building and had benches sitting around it, one come down one side, another across 
another side, and up another. And that took care of all that went to school in the winter time. They had about 
twenty benches with eight to ten down each side. Yeh, might have been more than that. There was three benches 
in the "Amen Corner" on each side of the pulpit. Back in the building on each side of the aisle there was benches. 
I imagine there was six to eight benches on each side of the aisle. In the summer time we had full run of the 
house. In the winter time we had it just around the heater. 

We wrote on slates, pencil and paper cost too much. I was in school only a year or two or three with a 
pencil and tablet. We had to get books out of Gainesville. I don't know what or how but when Pa went to 
Gainesville he always got our school books. Homer and me had to study together. We couldn't afford a book 
apiece and we was in the same class so we studied our lessons together. Books wasn't furnished, parents had to buy 
them. We had arithmetic, reader, spelling book, geography, and physoligaly." 

The teachers had to furnish the wood. They had their family, brothers to haul wood, bunch of poles, 
limbs, wasn't much wood to it. The older boys cut the wood up into lengths for the heater. It didn't take much 
wood, we didn't have much wood, we didn't have much fire." 

They didn't have a flag so there wasn't a pledge of allegiance to the flag. They didn't have prayer so there 
wasn't any controversy over these two subjects. The last year that Vassie attended school the teacher did read out 
of the bible at the end of the day. 


SIBLINGS LEAVING HOME 


A us remember at home when all seven children were all there at once. Arthur, Ella, and Gordon 
had got grown and left home and I don't remember when we were all at home. They all went off to school one or 
two years and from there they scattered. That left Marion, Mattie, and Homer and me. Time rolled around 'till 
Marion went to Dahlonega school for one term I think. Mattie went to Dahlonega school one time -- that was high 
school. Then we moved to Calhoun and Homer and I didn't get to high school. We didn't get to finish grade 
school, what they called grade school, much less high school." 

"You said they didn't have grades in that one room school house." 

"They did it more by age." 

"What grade do you figure you went through?" 

"I don't have much idea. It is so ungodly different now. We spent the first year in school learning our 
ABC's. Along the next year we took up countin' and spellin' -- dog 'n cat 'n ball such stuff as that. From there we 
built on up. 

Vassie just can remember Arthur, Ella, and Gordon going to school in Dahlonega. She remembers just a 
little bit about it. Vassie seems resentful that they got to go to that school and she didn't. The school in 
Dahlonega was a high school and college. All her brothers and sisters including Mattie and Marion got to go and 
she had to do with the schooling she got in the one room school house. At the age of twelve she was taken out of 
school and put in the fields, "she had all the education she needed." After that they moved to Calhoun down in the 
cotton country where they had to work all the time and that was all her education. 


GORDON AND NETTIE 


"3. December after they moved from the Piney Woods near Mt. Airy Church in February of 1903 
and Vassie was born May 28, 1903 Gordon took typhoid fever. From him it went through the whole family, and 
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Gordon came a very near dying of it. He lingered, and lingered over it but finally got over it. They all had the 
typhoid fever and his settled in his legs. Now I don't know what I am talking about but they surmised that. His 
fever settled in his legs and he suffered with them as long as he lived, especially after they got burned. Gordon 
was about twelve years old when his legs caught afire when he was rubbing them with turpentine. He was in the 
house by the fire rubbing his legs with turpentine and they caught fire. He ran out of the house screaming. Pa was 
at the barn and they met just about the branch. The branch was between the house and the barn. Pa grabbed him 
and rolled him in the branch to put out the fire There was a branch that went down through our field and went into 
the river right close to the church house. 

As younger people got grown they went out one by one. In our territory, community, they all got started 
to going to Ohio. Arthur and Gordon went to Ohio when they got grown and left home. There were some kin 
folks, cousins or something had Bot broke out of the mountains and went to Ohio. Then through that, several 
Brown boys of the community went to Ohio. That's the only place they happened to know to go. 

Gordon married Nellie Satterfield on July 4, 1913. Vassie said, “They was just a very poor family, they 
were church going and very happy. I've got a picture of Gordon and Nettie.” Gordon died at age 26 in an accident 
while working for The North Georgia Marble company at Nelson, Georgia, on May 29, 1918. He was mashed 
some way with a rail road car. He died while they were taking him to Atlanta. She got cheated out of the insurance 
money. The insurance people lied to her. They had a little girl, Grace and one boy about three or four years old. 
She visited us two or three times after he died. The last time she visited at Calhoun she was fixin' to get married 
then. We didn't know it but she was. But pa and ma visited them. 


READING AND WRITING 


X. there was anybody in our territory that couldn't read or write I don't know who they were. There 
could have been but I didn't know. It was normal for people to read and write. My daddy's brother Joe couldn't 
read, couldn't read a word. When his children started to school he was the most thrilled somebody you'd ever seen 
-- “his children was gonna learn to read.’ I suppose back in that time if children didn't want to go to school they 
wasn't made to. That's my opinion of it. 

Mammas could read and write better than my daddy but, he could read fairly well. He couldn't write very 
well because he couldn't spell. He could write a letter that could be read. Mother wrote an awful lot of letters to 
the children away from home. She kept up close contact with four or five on them, all of us after we left home. 
Her writing wasn't very good but it was readable and sensible." 


OX ON THE SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN INCIDENT 


Е... of this as а true story. It was about my grand daddy Bill Gooch and his daughter, my aunt 
Sarah Gooch. The grown girls back there was just the same as the grown boys. They went to the field, cut wood, 
and done all that heavy work. Grand pa had a team of oxen, I suppose, and they would once in awhile run away. 
When they took a notion to run away, he couldn't do nothing with 'em. 

One time when they was fixin' to come down the mountain, he told aunt Sarah, ‘to get her self out there 
and get her self placed. If they run away and knock him down as he comes by.' She did and they did run away and 
she knocked him down with an axe, knocked him down, knocked him out I guess. 

Grand pa said, "My God Sarah you've killed him." 

She said, "Well pa you told me to knock him down." 

"I didn't tell you to knock him down with an axe." 

Now that's told for the truth. She was a great big over grown, fat, muscled girl was capable of knocking 
an ox down. I imagine she was twenty-two more or less would be my rough guess. She was a grown muscled 
young woman. Whatever she would undertake to do, she done it. After she married and they moved down out of 
the mountains they had a house on one side of the road and the barn and chicken house was on the other side. The 
cars would come by and run over her chickens. So she took her hoe out there and dug a ditch across the road to 
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where the cars would have to slow down and give her chickens a chance to get across the road -- THAT WAS 
AUNT SARAH. 

I think that tells ‘The Ox On The Side Of The Mountain’ story. It was supposed to be a true story. Ha, 
ha, the Bible speaks of perilous times, the end of time -- I think it must have started back in the mountains, some of 
it did." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"Such doing's as I'm told, such doing's that you've got a record of, how people had to live and exist." 


THE GURLEY BOYS 


"T... were two men, brothers, Juan (pronounced jew-ann) and Marion Gurley that lived just across 
the road from Vassie and the Martin Gooch's. They were their closest's neighbors and were outlaws. known as the 
'Gurley Boys.' There's so many stories, about them, what happened, and how they got by. Vassie said, "They were 
very notorious outlaws and were known as such throughout. Just about everybody knew they were outlaws. People 
were scared of them and they had a right to be." Ella said, "I guess the biggest story Gaddiston ever produced was 
"ће Gurley Boys’. They were just wild men. They were just so mean and into everything. People got so afraid of 
them they couldn't stay there. They just couldn't live there. They fought each other. They'd get drunk and not 
know what they was a doing. You don't have any idea what kind of a tale was behind them Gurley Boys." Vassie 
knew them as men in their forties at the time she moved out of the mountains in 1917. Juan was a short man, had 
a long black beard, wore coveralls, boots, carried a rifle and a shotgun. Marion was slim, tall, good looking man, 
wore a suit all the time. He married and had children. 

They lived in a building that was located across the road from the Martin Gooch farm close to the Tacco 
River and is not to be confused with the George Gurley residence. Vassie related, "There was a Popular tree 
located in the edge of the yard on the road bank so he Gurley Boys always referred to this place as "Popular Street." 
They would leave for months at a time and do what outlaws do. Where they went to when they left there and what 
they did Vassie had no knowledge. When the law made it so hot for them they would come back to 'Popular Street' 
and that was as far as they were going to go. They know'd they wouldn't be bothered when they got to Popular 
Street. They knew they were safe 'as a rock with a Coon.' They kept their guns loaded and ready all the time. The 
law was even afraid of them and the law left them there." 

Their family was George and Mary Gurley, father and mother, John, Jim, Marion and Juan (pronounced 
jew-ann), Bessie and Carrie. George was a mail carrier. He liked his drink and got drunk once in awhile. It made 
him wild and crazy but he wouldn't bother anybody, but he didn't bother anybody when he was sober anyway. 

Even though he got drunk once in awhile he was a good neighbor and thought a lot of Viney. When he would go to 
the post office to pick up the mail and was drunk they wouldn't let him have it. They had a way to get in touch 
with the other mail carrier, Smith Chastin, his brother-in-law to carry it. But the way Ella put it was, "The Gurley 
Boys daddy was just an ole drunkard. When He got drunk he could raise the most hell of anybody you ever seen." 

Ella relates, "They got so much meanness behind them the law would go in there and get after them, try to 
arrest them but they would get away every time. The law never could get them. One of the Gurley Boys killed a 
man on the law ground one day when they was having an election of some kind. They batched down there in that 
little ole hut below our house on the side of the road. They had been pretending to sell a little bit of stuff, a little 
remnants of a store. They stayed there for I don't know how long." 

Zura Gooch Said they were, "...... Notorious’ people that people were scared of. Juan shot a man one 
time. I don't remember why or what it was about. To keep the law from getting him he just became an outlaw. He 
lived in the woods. He lived any where he could. He got by for years, and years and years. When dad and the 
other husbands would go to Gainesville the women in the community were afraid. They was afraid that Juan 
Gurley the outlaw might come in on them. I don't know why they was afraid as they were." 

Allan Gurley of Cleveland, Georgia, recalls that his father talked about the “notorious” Juan Gurley. He 
also related: “He was a skilled outdoors man and an excellent marksman with a rifle. It is my understanding that 
he eluded law enforcement for a number of years. He allegedly killed a man because he stole a pig.” His father 
permitted Juan to stay in his house several times during his period of being an outlaw. 
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Atlanta Constitution Reporters 


SS... reporters from Atlanta came one day to get a story on them. One ofthem was named Duckett 
with the Atlanta Constitution. We was down at the field at work. The reporters wanted some dinner and ma went in 
the house and fixed some. Then they wanted daddy to go out to the old home. 


Mule Theft 


IM... would be so concerned about these outlaws that they might steal his mules at night that he 
would bring the bridles to the house instead of leaving them at the barn. The barn was between our house and the 
Gurley Boys. Martin wouldn't have interfered with a mule theft because he knew he would get it, even as much of a 
neighbor as he was. 


Unscheduled Trip 


EE lla or somebody had made an unscheduled trip back to the house one afternoon and one of the Gurley 
boys was caught taking some money they knew was in the safe in the bedroom. He ran when the was caught but he 
got some of the money anyway. 


Belle Gooch and the Gurley Boys Daddy 


DD... Gooch was gone a right smart of the time at night. Belle, Drew's wife just couldn't stand the 
thoughts of staying by herself. She'd get out in the yard and call, and call, across the valley for me to come stay with 
her one night. It was just a gettin' good dark and we heard ole man George, the daddy of the Gurley Boys turn loose 
over there at the ole home just across the river, just a cussin', and a singin', and a cutin’ up. It just scared Belle to 
death. She said, "What will we do if he was to come out and come up and come over this away.' And we hear him 
start, he got out into the road over at the head of the lane. He was carryin' on something! terrible. Belle she got the 
weak trembles, She didn't know what in the world if he was to come on . I said to her, 'Let's put the lights out, blow 
the old lamp out, let's be right quite, we can tell when he gets out here to the forks of the road if he comes this away 
or goes the other way.' I said 'if we know he's a comin' this away we'll take off up thru those woods.' The woods came 
down almost to the back door. He won't know what went with us or where we are. That's what we agreed to do. But 
he went the other way so we didn't have to take to the woods. 


Rain Storm Story 


O. evening it came up a terrible storm while dad and us was working across the river in that patch below 
the church. We children run home. Got there barely by getting half drowned. Dad had to take time to take the mule 
out, get on it and go around to the gate. As he come by the Gurley shack down there it was a pouring and blowing so. 
They motioned him to stop. He jumped off the mule, hung the bridle over the post and run in. That didn't set with 
ma. She just couldn't understand it. She didn't like the idea of him being in there with them two. She just worried, 
worried and worried. Finally it quit raining. The sun come out and it was pretty and bright. There stood the mule 
and no sign of dad. We didn't know what. Finally mother told Arthur to go down there and just go up to the edge of 
the porch and call pa and tell him that one of the mules was sick. Some of us said to ma what if them boys was to come 
with dad up here to see about the mule. Ma said, 'We'll watch and if they start with him we'll run down there and put 
the bridle on the mule and get him out in the hallway and be a pretending that we thought it was sick.' But Arthur 
went down there and called to him. Arthur said he went thru an awful nervous experience. They had a fuss while he 
was in there. One of them drawed his gun on the other. He looked for just any minute for the other one to be shot." 

Vassie relates, "Martin told them 'Man don't do that, don't do that,' and they cooled off. Vassie said that she 

didn't know wether or not what Martin had to say stopped them or not but Martin begged them not to shoot. 
It seems as though not just anybody had a pistol. The Gurley Boys wore their pistols out side. Martin had 
his shotguns for hunting, but also had a pistol. The Gurley Boys knew this and gave Martin high regard for the fact 
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that he had a pistol. The Gurley Boys knew the stopping place. both of them did with Martin. Martin and the two 
outlaws knew when to stop. Vassie thought it was comical that Martin was afraid of the Gurley Boys and the Gurley 
Boys were afraid of Martin and they got along real good!!! They know'd not to overstep each other." 


Coffin Bluff 


JE lla says, "One evening it was a snowin' real hard you just could see down there thru the window of the 
house up here. Uncle Matt Cochran, ma's brother, came in a buggy from Jackson County on a visit. When he came 
on in, he said "What are they a doing down there at that little ole cabin? Ma said 'There ain't no a tellin' they do so 
many things and so much.' "Well it looked to me like the best I could tell they was a boxin' something. They had a 
big long wooden box.' They had been pretending to sell a little bit of stuff a little remnants of a store. Ma said 'I just 
don't know what they'd be a doing.' To reckley we saw a covered wagon stop down there in front of the cabin and it 
stood there a good long while. We was all a peeping to see what we could learn. Finally they brought that box out, 
It looked just like a casket, and put it in that covered wagon. It finally disappeared and things died down. We didn't 
know right straight what happened. We heard they moved Juan Gurley from that little ole shack there in a box that 
looked like a casket and took him to Blue Ridge. Marion his brother took him to a livery stable there and unboxed him 
and put women's clothes on him, dressed him just like a woman. Took him out to the train depot and took him on the 
train with him as his wife. They went to Oklahoma like that to get away from the law. But they came back here. 
They'd go and come." 

"They never bothered any of the family. They was always nice to dad, mother, and the children and respected 
us. They never showed no sign. 


Almost Captured 


©). evening ma and me was sittin’ down under the barn shed fixin' apples to dry. All at once we heard 
shootin', shootin'. It looked like the whole settlement was a fire. It got just plumb smoky at and down in the field. 
Ma said, 'Now the Gurley Boys are either gettin killed or arrested, that's what it's all about.' After awhile the shootin' 
stopped and everything quieted down and we didn't know what had happened. As it turned out they was after Juan. 
They jumped him and thought they was a gettin him. But he went to the river and got in and went down the river a 
little piece where there was a big beech tree. A beech tree leaves are so thick they shield everything. He run up that 
beech tree and squatted on a limb up there. The leaves were so thick and dense that they lost him. They couldn't see 
him, and they didn't know what went with him." 


Pepping Toms 


X. was claimed that they had looked in at everybody's window at night, the report went out. We heard 
it from some of the neighbors. They said they had seen in every window in the settlement. At night they would go 
and peek through the windows. We didn't have no window shades, and very little window curtain." 

Vassie said, "With the coal oil lamp burning inside whatever was a going on inside could easily be seen and it 
seems as though the Gurley Boys kept up with this pretty good." 

Ella relates, "Pa said, 'From now on we are to eat supper before it gets dark. We ain't gonna light no lamps. 
Everybody's gonna be done thru supper and go to bed. No light or no moving or twisting around.' That scared him 
when they said they had seen in every home. There ain't no a tellin' what they'll do. Everybody in the settlement was 
upset and scared. 


Vassie and Juan 
“У... said, "Тһе last week before we moved out of the mountains ра, ma and me spent the night at 
Smith Chastins house. Homer, age sixteen, had been gone for a couple of weeks walking and taking a milk cow they 


wanted to keep to Calhoun. Smith's house had an up stairs little bedroom. Two beds in it with stairs going up the 
inside wall. After supper Smith Chastin went up stairs and brought Juan Gurley down.” The Gooch's didn't know 
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he was there. Juan knew it would be safe to come down, that the Gooch's wouldn't report him. Juan's feet had been 
almost froze from hiding out and was having a lot of trouble with them. He acted as if he was glad to see Martin and 
Viney. He inquired as to Mrs. Gooch's health. This was the only time Vassie saw Juan up close. She had seen him 
across a field or some other distant but being this close to he she felt quite over whelmed because she had heard so 
much about him." 


Vassie stated, "They were never captured. Marion was shot and killed while working in his garden at the age 
of eighty. The happenings of Juan are unknown but he is buried by his mother In the Hill Church cemetery." 

Ella summarizes, "Juan died in the penitentiary in Lumkin county. Marion was left by his self and lived in that 
shack for quite some time. He was bushwhacked, some body shot him while picking beans out in the open about two 
o'clock one evening in wide open day light. Killed him dead right there in 
his bean patch. They never found out who done it, although some people had an idea." 

Patsy Mullis, Ella's granddaughter, asked "Did they actually do all that? Did they actually kill a lot of people, 
or rob a lot of people, or was it just hear say and had the people scared." 
Ella replied, "Lots of it was so and some of it was hear say of course." 


MARTIN AND MUSIC 


P a loved music and had some what a talent for music. Pa bought himself an accordion. He always had 
him an accordion. He played by ear and he enjoyed it. That was his pleasure. He'd play it a whole lot on Sunday 
mornings, and along in the evening sometime. Pa didn't know anything about music but he got where he could play 
a song so you would know what it was. He loved his accordion. He liked music. He liked to sing. I don't know 
anything about his singing but he liked to sing. It sat on top of the wardrobe and was touch less. It was a no no to us 
children. It was just as touch less as the pistol.” Blanche Ingram says that when she was over there as grandchildren 
they were scared to touch it. 


OTHER FOLKS 


X. was like it was every where else, I reckon. There was classes of people, some kept clean, kept pretty 
good clothes, got out and went to church, this and that. Then there was another ones that didn't do that much. Then 
there was some that just denned up and didn't get out and go no where, stayed at home, ate what they could find I 
guess. There was some people that lived up the creeks that didn't wash their clothes often. 

There was about three classes of people in the mountain. The first class: we had clothes to change, we had 
Sunday clothes, we had everyday clothes, we had winter clothes, and we had summer clothes. Second class people 
didn't have that much. They might not have had coats, shoes like we did, or even dresses like we did. They didn't get 
out and go to church or get out and work in the field like we did. Now when you get down to the third class, They 
was just denned up in the hollers, 'n hills. They didn't try to have anything, and didn't have much. That describes them 
as much as I know. 

Flour come in cotton sacks. That's all we ever had to use. We didn't have feed sacks back then. We didn't have 
bought feed. We had 24 pound sacks and 48 pound sacks of flour. The flour we used was "Capitola." Some of the 
poor people upon the ridge or holler made there little girls dresses out of them flour sacks. Some times the brand on 
the flour sacks wouldn't fade out completely and their dresses would have Capitola on them. Nevertheless, they was 
dresses and they was covered at church. That was thought of maybe as a slur, or I don't know what you call it. ‘So 
and so had a dress on made out of Capitola flours sacks today.’ None of us had a flour sack dress. We did beat that. 

There was some that when a couple got married. They'd build them a sort of a shack, a log house, whatever 
up the holler there, have one fire place, one chimney. Some never did get out and go to work where they could. They 
didn't have that when much concern of life. Some did, they'd get out and go to what there was to go to." 
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CHRISTMAS 


ww. didn't have no Christmas when I was a child. Come Christmas my father always had his business 
arranged when Christmas Eve came he went to his fathers and mothers and spent Christmas Eve and Christmas. He 
got on a mule or a buggy, whichever he had, went to his fathers and mothers up the road and over the mountain about 
ten miles close to Dahlonega and spent his Christmas there. I don't know the name of the mountain. There was so 
many of them. I don't suppose they had them named back then. I don't suppose they did. Late Christmas evening he 
probably came back home. He usually went on Thanksgiving. Once he got behind with time and hauled wood all 
day during Thanksgiving thinking that tomorrow was Thanksgiving. While he was gone us, children was denned up 
with our mother. What time we wasn't out taking care of pigs and calves, cows, totin' in wood, drawing water, doing 
the best we could. We children were servants so to speak. 

What we had to eat was “sweet bread." If mother could manage to get some flour she made us some syrup 
sweet bread, bread sweetened with syrup. We didn't have sugar except when the preachers were there. My daddy 
wouldn't buy sugar. But we had plenty to eat such as it was. On Christmas morning mother let Homer go down to a 
little store right in the edge of the field, about ten minutes walk from the house and get us a box of candy that she paid 
for it with eggs. And we had a big box of peppermint candy. It had 40 sticks in it and it cost twenty cents. We'd go 
back to that box along during the day and get us another stick of candy. 

We might, if the weather was fit, might have time to get out and play. We'd play hide-n-seek. That was about 
all we know'd to play. When we had a ball, we might play ball. And that was our Christmas. Mother was kind, we 
had a pleasant day and night, two days and nights, whatever it might have been, while our father was gone. 

It usually was cold. Sometimes it was snowy, it was cold, the icicles would be hanging off the ole board roof 
on our house. It would be muddy out in the yard, muddy down to the barn, muddy here and muddy there, a lot of mud. 

Along in the evening part of the time it would thaw and melt out. Then along about sundown the temperature 
would start changing and over night it would freeze back. That was a continued thing in the winter time, thaw some 
in the evening and freeze over night, same thing over and over again. Of course we'd tote in wood, had fire, kept as 
warm as we could, but one side burned and the other one cold. But that was the general rule of the community and 
all over the country there. 

Wood fires was all there was. Some people didn't have enough vim, vigor and vitality to keep wood they'd just 
tote in a load at a time. They'd make a fire and sit down and thaw out, door standing open. We didn't have that kind 
of living we kept the door closed and had fire. We always had plenty of wood for the fire place and plenty of wood for 
the stove to cook with. That was one thing we had was plenty of wood. There's some that would haul up a load of 
poles, burn it, go back and get another one. The children cut it, and toted it in. We kept wood cut up ahead. Dad took 
the boys and us and whoever was available and went to the woods with the wagon and hauled up wood. It was more 
after it started turning cold, pick warm days. As he used to say, “Get over in the hollers between hills and mountains 
where the wind didn't blow so hard.' With sawing and cutting you'd keep pretty warm. You had the mules and wagon 
there to haul. Haul it a couple of miles more or less. We had a wood yard in part of the yard and he kept wood in that 
all the time. We had a wood house that we kept the stove wood in and kept it dry. There was always plenty of wood 
at our house. 

From the time I got old enough to remember we didn't have no Christmas tree. If there was a Christmas tree 
in the whole community I didn't know it. I have wondered and thought if my daddy had come in and there was a cedar 
tree or a pretty holly in the corner he would have been just as likely as to order it to be taken out as not. He didn't have 
stuff like that around. 

"Mamma describe a Christmas day how it was for you starting from the time you got up." 

* As soon as we got up on Christmas about 7:30 we went straight to the kitchen and ate breakfast." 

"Did you use the bathroom as soon as you got up?" 

"We didn't have no bathroom. We went out in the back yard, out on a hill side and squatted for our relief. 
There wasn't no toilets there in the mountains. Everybody went out on the side of the hill." 

"Did you do that before you started your breakfast?" 

"No -- if you had to you did." 

"Did you do that normally, in this day and time that's the first thing people do when they get up is go use the 
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bathroom?" 

"I can't answer that question directly. I always had to get up during the night. I had to wake Mattie to get 
up. We'd go out in the cold yard on the froze ground. As far as the morning activities I don't remember. 

"When you went out in the yard like that would you put your dress on?" 

"No, not at night you just crawled out there in your barefoot, whatever you had on -- it didn't take long to get 
back in the house.' 

"Naw, I don't imagine it did!!" 

"I've always had to get up at night. I always had to wake Mattie. Go out bare footed and half naked, even 
though it was froze or freezing. Finally when I was about twelve or thirteen years old my daddy bought a "chamber." 
It was kept under his and mothers bed. We children continued to go out in the yard. 

We had straw beds. We grow'd rye not wheat and when that was thrashed the rye straw that was put in a tick, 
what we call a straw tick and that was our bed. We had bought beds with slats but we didn't have springs. We had 
straw ticks and feather beds. People back then had feather beds. The straw tick was on those slats then the feather bed 
on that straw bed and then we had quilts. My mother made quilts out of scraps. That was a big deal back then with 
women. These quilts were made out of cotton in between a top and bottom lining. They were made most of the time 
out of scrap material and and sewed together called quilting. 

Mattie and I slept together as long as she was there. She married at seventeen. She and I slept together until 
she left. We had three bedrooms: back bedroom, middle bedroom, and the front bedroom. The boys, Marion and 
Homer, slept in the back bedroom. Mattie and me slept in the middle bedroom where there was no heat. The front 
bedroom was mother and dad's bedroom and that was the fire place room. There was two fire places in the house. 
It was very cold in our bedroom. It was very cold. 

We pulled off our dresses and got in the bed with our slips and drawers on. We didn't have any gowns. In 
the later years we had knit underwear. I don't know what it was called a suit, long johns I guess. I can remember the 
first one I had. I imagine I was twelve years old. Before that I didn't even have knit long johns to wear. We had slips 
and our drawers. When we'd go in there to go to bed we'd turn our dress up, pull them off and get in the bed. We 
didn't know what gowns or pajamas was. 

At breakfast we had biscuits. We had biscuits three times a week, on Sunday morning and on Wednesday 
morning, and back on Sunday morning. Other than that we had corn bread three times a day. We grew the corn, didn't 
have to buy that, had to buy four. We didn't have that you had to buy, except scarcity. We had syrup, butter, and meat. 
We sometimes had shoulder, pork, some of it lean some of it fat. We drank coffee with cream. We didn't know what 
sugar in coffee was. We had milk all the time But didn't drink it for breakfast. Don't remember whether there was 
water on the table or not. 

We had plenty of meat year around such as it was. Most of it was pork and as we know it now was: salt bacon, 
fat back. We killed hogs sometime from Thanksgiving on till Christmas. We always managed to have two or three 
big fat hogs. I mean they was big and they was fat. That lasted us from this November till next November for two to 
six people. We didn't eat eggs. Eggs was used to buy stuff at the little store with. 

After we got through with breakfast on Christmas morning it was: get up, go to the barn, feed the stock, fifteen 
to twenties head of cattle, calves to feed. There was feed in the barn. We grew feed: hay, corn ground with the shucks 
and cob. A grinder came in that part of the country about the time I was twelve years old. Before then they was fed 
just hay as far as І know. We always had a meadow and grow'd that hay. We put it in the barn then feed it to the stock 
in the winter time. The hay was cut with a mower. My daddy and a neighbor went in together and bought a horse 
drawn mower and a rake. I don't know how they got the hay before they bought the mower. I just barely can 
remember when they bought the mower when I was about ten years old. 

We had three or four cows for milking. We had calves, baby calves on up to grown beef. We always had pigs 
to feed and to rake leaves and tote and put in the pens to keep them warm. That's one thing we did have was pigs and 
hogs for plenty of meat, ten to fifteen including little pigs to grown hogs. We had cows for plenty of milk and butter, 
and calves, yearlings, and grown ones. In the fall of the year we'd sell them off and have another bunch comin' on. 
Each fall of the year there was a bunch of cattle sold off. 

We didn't butcher the cows. There was way to keep beef like pork therefore we didn't have no beef. There 
was no such thing as an ice box back then in that part of the world and I don"t guess there was until electricity came 
inthere. There wasn't no ice house within ten miles of there. You couldn't haul ice home on the wagon and get home 
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with much of it. 

With daddy gone we were free. We would play ball, hide-n-seek. We had a ball made out ofthread. My 
mother sheared sheep, spun the wool, made thread, and when the socks wore out we got that thread and made us a ball. 
We played ball. We called it CAT BALL, one would have a bat, there was a pitcher, and he had to hit it so many 
times. That's about all I remember about it. If you hit it you run. We had three bases. There was always what we 
calleda "Hind Catcher." You had to be good to catch that ball. Ifthe batter missed the ball and the hind catcher didn't 
catch it he got moved over and somebody else took his place -- that ball had to be caught!! There was one girl. bless 
her, who wore an apron and she'd catch the ball in that apron. She was a good catcher. This was at school. 

We might have played "Ante Me Over," throw the ball over the house. We had to stop that, we might break 
a window. So mother got the idea of puttin' a can on a stump or something! and knockin' a can off and that saved the 
windows. We didn't do much playin' just a little now and then. 

It didn't take long from dinner until time to go feed at night on Christmas Day. After finishing feeding the 
livestock in the morning I guess we hung around the house and ate candy. Probably that's what we done, toted in wood, 
kept the fire burning. 

We'd have dinner. Mother did make a special effort for a special dinner on Christmas. We would have some 
pumpkin pie or tater pie. It wasn't unusual to have pies in the winter time. The way they cooked the pies back then 
was what we know now as fried pies. To have a pie as we know it now was as different as east was from west. At 
Christmas time we'd have back bone -- pork chops. We'd cut it into backbone instead of pork chops like they do now. 
My mother always had a pot of that and ribs, boiled. We usually had fresh meat Christmas along in them days. That 
was our treat, didn't have no fruit or no candy. We had dried fruit. We had chickens but seldom had any to eat, a few 
fryers in the summer time when the preacher came. Mother must have had 20-25 chickens. The Christmas backbone 
had cornbread with it. We always had plenty of cornbread and some kind of beans. 

People there had beans, dried beans like people here in Louisiana have peas, two or three different kinds, white 
bean's n' colored beans. Whatever mother cooked they wuz good. They was cooked with a piece of meat. I don't know 
what other people used. They might have had meat. I don't think all of them did. We always had meat in the smoke 
house and my mother always boiled a piece of meat with her vegetables. The beans were a type of Pinto and a White 
bean, not a big Lima bean we didn't have any of them. We had two to four different kinds of dry beans. We had a 
barrel of Kraut, cut up, chopped up cabbage real fine and salted. The salt preserved them. We had a big barrel of 
pickle beans, boiled fresh beans, a layer of beans and a layer of salt and that pickled them in a wood barrel. There was 
usually sweet potatoes and Irish potatoes. Could have had one or both at Christmas dinner. 

There wasn't a "Blessing" said, only when the preachers was there. 

We didn't have any church service in the years of my remembrance at the three churches we went to. In about 
the middle of October it got too cold to go to church and there wasn't anymore church unto along about April when 
spring opened up and it got warm enough that you could sit in the house. We didn't have no church service during 
the winter. It was just too cold to sit in the church house and too cold for the preachers to walk or ride a mule the eight 
toten miles they would have to travel to reach the church. There was no Christmas singing, no Christmas recognition 
whatsoever." 

After we got through with Christmas dinner if the weather was fit we'd get outside and play ball. By the time 
dinner was over with and mother and whoever was helping her got the dishes washed and everything it wasn't long 
till about four o'clock. It was then time to get to the barn and feed, milk, get in wood do up the night work. 

Pa usually got back from his parents on Christmas night or maybe the next morning, I don't remember, and 
that's all there was to our Christmas." 
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CLOTHES WASHING 





УУ... day was оп опе of those mountain branches that went down through our field and went into 
the river right close to the church house and we had a wash place there. There was a big log with legs on it cut and 
made like two wash tubs. There was enough fall in the branch that water ran into the tubs from a trough. It was about 
six foot long or longer and each end was cut out with an axe with a partition left in the middle about 6-12 inches wide. 
A hole was bored in the bottom of it so water could run from one side to the other. This made for two rinse waters. 
There was a second hole in the end for the water to come out of. Both holes were stopped up with a corn cob. This 
is what we used in the mountains. We hadn't got into tubs yet. 

When you got to the wash place, you got your clothes in the tree wash tub, got ready to start rubbing them, 
you battled them, then you rubbed them some, then you battled them, then you'd put then back in that water and rub 
'em some more. Then you'd pitch 'em over in the pot and boiled 'em and come back out to that tree wash tub and rinse 
them. 

There was a big square block of wood about a foot square or bigger and that was the battling block. Then you 
had the battling stick that was about like a ball bat except it was flat. You'd put your clothes in the pot and boil then 
some then rub them. Then you laid your clothes on the battling block and beat them with the battling stick to clean 
your clothes. Then you boiled them some more, repeating this until they were clean. 

Everybody in the community didn't wash at the same time, however, you could tell when the neighbors within 
a half a mile was washing cause you could hear them battling them clothes. 

I don't know how they kept from wearin' their clothes completely out. But that was the only way they had to 
get them clean: that was to battle them, put them back, rubin' 'em some more, put them in the pot and boil them. We 
got a rub board when I was about ten years old. 

It all depended, If everybody washed their clothes real good. They was usually so dirty that they didn't always 
look clean. I guess by the time they was battled and boiled they was pretty clean." 
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BUSTED WASH POT 


MT... had a wash pot, a pretty large pot to boil clothes in. It had three legs and one of them legs 
got broke off and some of the pot come with it and left a hole in the pot. She tried to stop it up with rags. boil in it and 
use it. She'd put a fire under it and the fire would burn the rag out. About the time her clothes got to boiling and she 
would job them down with the battle stick and that stopper would come out of that hole. Then the water would run out 
in her fire and put it out. I don't know how long she messed around and put up with that ole pot. There wasn't no 
place around there for a pot to be bought. There wasn't no such place within ten miles of home. It would be three. four 
or six months before there would be any passing to get another pot. So Ma would try to keep that hole stopped up and 
boil in it anyhow. That's just one of the problems that my mother had to live with. I don't know how people lived 
except the good lord took care of them. 

She got a new wash pot, a small one because it cost less money. Whatever cost less money my daddy bought. 

"Did she get a new wash pot as soon as practical?" 

"She did but it might have been from Spring 'till Fall." 

"Is the reason it was so long that? : you just didn't take off and go get a wash pot?" 

"There wasn't one any closer than ten miles over at Dahlonega and I don't know whether there was one there 
or not." 

"Was there a wash pot bought on the first trip that was made?" 

"I am sure there was. Stands to reason that there would have been. I remember the ole pot and the 
aggravation that she had of trying to wash and fool with it. I don't remember how long she tried to put up with it." 

"It's kinda of questionable in my mind about the reluctance of your daddy doing things and that he was 
reluctant to replace that wash pot?" 

"Yes and no. If he didn't have any thing else to do because the trip would have been a twenty-mile trip. One 
probably couldn't have been got even in Dahlonega. I presume that would have been as close as he could have bought 
a pot. I don't have any idea how long she messed around with that busted wash pot. I remember it wasn't enough to 
loose her hot water. It also put out her fire." 

"I understand what your saying but I am trying to access the fact that your daddy could have got one sooner 
than what he did." 

"If he'd been interested in it as much as he ought to have, there would have been ways that he could have had 
somebody to buy a wash pot. Somebody that would have gone when he didn't have the need of going. You follow me?" 

"Yeh, that's what I'm trying to get into." 

"If it had been something of the field work that important it would have been taken care of, I believe." 

"That's what I am trying to find out. I can understand that a twenty-mile trip back then was a real big thing 
to do. But then again I hear you saying that it was from Spring to Fall before the wash pot was replaced, about a six 
months period of time. It seems like a trip could have been worked in some way or another in that length of time to 
replace the wash pot." 

"I just know that I don't know how many weeks of washing that she done and tried to do over that ole pot. 
There was other people passing going to Dahlonega and Gainesville. If it had been something pertaining to his plows 
or farm work it would have been took care of much earlier I am sure. I don't know how long she worried with that old 
wash pot before she got a new one. 

Ma had to have help on wash day and me and Mattie was in the field working. We had to work. We didn't 
have the time. Ma would tell Pa at the breakfast table I want to wash today, I want to wash tomorrow, I want to wash. 

He was never ready for Ma to wash. He had to tell Ma when she could wash. He had certain things he wanted to do, 
tomorrow, next day, Thursday, or whatever. I don't know what word he used but anyhow he couldn't spare one of us 
out of the field to help Ma wash down on the branch. 
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NO WASH WOOD 


WW. had to drag up our wash wood to make a fire around the pot. There was never none hauled. We 
had a good wagon and a good team of mules and hauled wood and all. There was plenty of wood on that place yet. 
we had to get out in the pasture, in the field and around and drag up our wash wood. Now can you figure that." 

"No, I can't. Let me ask you this. You said you went down to the branch to wash. Was the wash pot at the 
branch that you built a fire under and washed with and there wasn't no wood down there?" 

"N 0. " 

"You had plenty of fire wood and stove wood?" 

"My daddy was good to get wood. There was plenty of fire wood and stove wood ahead. but none for the 
washing. He never hauled none for the wash place when he'd come in with the wagon out of the woods. He never 
hauled a load of wood for the wash place. 

Ma and us children had to drag up the wood to make up a fire around the wash pot. I don't know how long 
wash boards were in before we got one. When we got one Ma would sit in the chair and rub the clothes on the rub 
board. She'd give them to me and I'd take them over to the tree rinse tubs. After the clothes were washed, they were 
hung on the garden palings -- like a picket fence. By the time they got to the bed they was just as dirty as before but 
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LYE SOAP 


MT. made Lye soap. We had to have grease to make soap. Sounds funny that you had to have grease 
to make soap. When we killed a hog Ma would take the entrails and clean them. She'd buy this lye and put that lye 
in a batch of water in the pot, then put them entrails in there. The lye would eat them entrails and make grease. That's 
the best way I know to tell it how it was done. That's the way we got our lye soap. And that lye soap would eat your 
fingers to the bone. We had starch made out of flour. It was stylish to have them petticoats starched so that you walked 
they'd rattle. We starched our pillow cases, some of our dresses and whatever material might have been that had to 
be starched and ironed with those black irons. We made a fire in the fire place or in the stove and heat those black 
irons and that's the way we ironed. 

"Did Pa help with that?" 

"Oh shit he didn't help with nothin'." 


ABOUT MARTIN GOOCH 


MT, daddy never turned his hand to anything pertaining to the daily help. I never seen him bring in 
a stick of wood in my life and he would come right by the wood house and wood yard from the barn to the house. I 
never seen him bring in a stick of wood. He'd pass the well and I never seen him bring in a bucket of water. “That's 
Ma and the children's job.” We could go to the field and work all day but when we got to the house Pa and the boys 
sit down. Us girls and Ma cooked or finish cooking if she had it started, fix supper, eat, they'd go on to bed and we 
washed the dishes and then we'd go to bed. 

No social life WHATSOEVER!! --always on the thrash. We'd get to go over and play with the children at 
the neighbor's house once in a gray while and once in a gray while they'd get to come over to our house and play. 
That's the way it went throughout the community. One's that lived close together played and on down the line like that. 

Once in a gray while the women would make a visit but not often. There wasn't no spare time in our home. I don't 
know but I guess that's the reason we had more than the average because we worked all the time." 

"I've had thoughts about that. Grandpa Martin, he worked y'all and he very possibly over worked you but I 
can see from what you're tellin' me that y'all had benefits from this." 

"Yes, we did, but we earned it, God knows we earned it. We worked from daylight 'till dark." 
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"Well if you hadn't, you wouldn't have had what you had to wear. You wouldn't have had the stove and other 
things." 

"No, I guess we wouldn't have. The trouble was we was just like rats: if everything had been friendly, if there 
had been any peace, we was in a grip, we was under the whip. No love, no compassion. NO communication 
whatsoever!! | don't know except by the grace of God how we lived in it. Once in awhile maybe Pa and Ma would 
speak or make a correction on us children. The children better be there at meal time in their place at the table at meal 
time. We didn't stroll in one at the time. We was there when it was time to eat. We had to walk around the kitchen 
like mice and not say anything. As far as us children having anything to say to each other that was a no, no. It's like 
I've said, ‘Children were to be seen and not heard.' That was one of the problems I guess at home. There was no 
communication." 

"How was it that you reckon they ended up getting married? It don't sound like a woman like that would want 
to marry a man like that?" 

"I don't guess they knew. I don't know. I’ve thought about that. My mother was older than my daddy, five 
years, my mamma's father and mother was kind and gentle, lived reasonable and all that kind of stuff. My daddy's 
father and mother they was working and trapping and whatever you want to call it. An altogether different set of 
families. Mother was twenty five when they married and daddy was twenty." 

"It just don't sound right that she would choose to marry a man like that. Do you think she had a choice?" 

"I don't know. I think from what I can put together my mamma was a pretty woman, we will call her choice 
of the flock, or whatever I'm trying to say. They lived far enough apart. I don't think they knew anything about their 
daily lives. I think that my dad was a very decent looking young man and my mother was a decent young woman. I 
don't know anything about their courtship." 

"What I hear you saying is that if it had been according to today's standards your daddy was a good looking 
kind of playboy type fellar and your mamma would have been a real good looking young woman." 

"That fits my thoughts of it. He was a dictator and Ma would do anything to try to keep peace and he just got 
over, whatever you want to call it. He enjoyed having power, gloated in it, and used it. He bragged about it that, they 
who lived under his roof lived by his rules, AND THEY DID -- he wasn't lying. If you stayed under his roof, you 
went by his rules. I don't know how we ever got grown." 

"Was there ever anybody bucked his rules?" 

"NO!!! We know'd to toe the mark." 

"Well, I got to thinking that some of those boys or girls that when they got up teenagers they might have left 
or got kicked out?" 

"They left but they didn't get kicked out. They didn't get kicked out. They know'd not to do anything to get 
kicked out for." 

"What do you think your daddy would have done if somebody had bucked his rules?" 

"I don't know. He'd beat the whey out of them I guess. I don't know. I don't know wether I was old enough 
not to take what he'd gave out if he'd a know'd I went to a dance. I *speck I wouldn't have, but he didn't know it, so 
that was that. 

We all know'd to mind him. We were all afraid of his shadow. He didn't whip. He didn't need to. His word 
was sufficient. 

He thought he stayed two jumps ahead of my dating. I couldn't date, except just and he thought he was 
keeping up with my dating, but I got married. 

Nevertheless, Ma was kind and was good. If she had an enemy, I didn't know it." 


Martin's Disconcern 


Nw ыс remembers Ella, after she got grown, saying: "Martin didn't care any more about his children 
than a bull did his calves." 

"His own mother, Rachel, said those words," so Ella said. I didn't hear them when I was little back there and 
that's about the best way I know to put it. But she was crabby to, but she didn't rule the roost altogether like Pa did. 
ГЇЇ have to agree with this statement whole heartedly.” 


Ar 


"BEAH" 


NI, daddy never did call his mother, "Mother." What he called his mother was: Beah, Ba, Bay, B, 
Bee or whatever it was he tried to say. When he was little. she had taken him with her to pick black berries and he 
got in the habit of following her around begging her to take him "berries" and he got to calling her "berry.” He called 
her Beah, Ba, Bay, B, Bee or whatever it was he tried to say until he died. I don't know if any of the others took it up 
or not. He was the only one so far as I know that called her that." 


Hospital 


УЉУ. was your daddy doing іп the hospital at the time y'all were living іп Calhoun апа how did your 
mamma go to visit him?" 

"He was in the hospital for a back problem. 1 think he had a lot of back problems. I'm not sure. However, 
if he wasn't in there for that I don't know what it was. Still, he was in the hospital in Chattanooga, Tennessee and Ma 
had gone to see him. Getting out sight of the house was unusual for her but she had gone to Chattanooga to see him, 
went on the train from Reeves. I don't know how she got from the depot to the hospital. Anyhow she was there with 
him at Christmas time when dances were in progress." 

"Being in the hospital now days is a big financial trauma and having insurance is almost a must to be able 
to go into the hospital now days. Was there that problem back then? Did y'all have insurance?" 

"No, my daddy never knew what insurance was. It didn't mean anything to him but something unnecessary. 
However, the hospital bills weren't so high back then that a person could afford to pay for it. The Hospital bills then 
were not like they are now, you could afford to pay for it. It wasn't out of sight. When I had surgery for acute 
Appendicitis at age twenty more or less in Rome I stayed in the hospital twelve days and the whole thing was $150." 

"Boy, there sure has been a change since then. 


FUEDN', FUSSING, 'N FIGHTING 


O. of the primary motivating statements that moved me so much to write this book was my mamma 
stating, “We left out of the mountains on December 22, 1917 moving to Calhoun, Georgia in two covered wagons.” 
At the time mamma told this it did not make any sense to me, for example: it was the dead of winter with snow, ice, 
cold and all; next it was only two days before Christmas. 1 just for the life of me couldn't see the reasoning of this 
taking place at all at this time. Well, as time progressed and I asked mamma more, and more, and more. Eventually 
as the interviews went on I began to get some bits and pieces here and there to reveal what really happened and why. 
I need to sate here that it is as hard as the devil to get anything out of my mamma. She would have made a fantastic 
politician with her evading, side stepping, and changing the subject. Getting her to answer a direct question is almost 
impossible. 

Well, it seems the story goes something like this: 

“Pa got in trouble, serious trouble when he moved a fence. He moved a fence into the edge of the road across 
the river in front of the house. He owned both sides of the road and he said that he was going to give land from the 
other side of the road because he had moved the fence. However, the land deal, the Road Commissioner Andrew 
Gooch, Martin’s first cousin, wouldn't accept it.” 

Now, there is a lot more to it than that. The way I see it is, it seems to be a pretty well established fact that 
James Martin was: an individualist, very outspoken, said what he thought, a daring somebody, a controller, very 
industrious, a good money manager, and a good provider. He had friends, but he also had enemies and some of his 
aggressive features caused problems for him that led into a major crisis. As with most mountain people there is the 
situation that exists of Feud's, Fussin' and Fightin, and James Martin and the Gaddiston community was not to be 
excluded. This is revealed in the following situations and stories that led up to James Martin leaving Gaddiston. 
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The Telephone 


de, everal in the neighborhood had bonded together to get a telephone line in. They had to bond together 
to get anything done with the telephone company. They had to have so many signers and wanted pa to sign. But, Pa 
didn't need a telephone. A telephone would cause a problem. 

Drew Gooch and Cochran were his instigators. Theses two and other neighbors were trying to get Signatures 
to get the phone line into the valley but Martin wouldn't sign nevertheless, the phone line was put in. It was finally 
put over the mountain of Coopers Ga. and grand pa Gooch, William "Bill" got a telephone. He lived on the other side 
of the mountain. Then Martin wanted one to be able to talk to his daddy. He bought one, a box type, in Gainsville 
but Drew and Cochran wouldn't let him connect up to the line. Vassie said the phone stayed out on the porch for a long 
time. This was when Vassie was about ten years old in 1913." 


The Thrashing Machine 


"N^... was a rye thrashing machine that came through the country and thrashed peoples rye. It'd come 
to a neighbors house today and over to our house tomorrow. Pa had got so cross ways with Drew and Warren 
Brookshire about the thrashing machine when it came through. So, they kept it from coming and thrashing pa's rye. 

Pa had made a statement about keeping Warren off of his farm. Warren was to stay off of his farm. That's 
about the best way I can tell it. That was when neighbors helped neighbors. When they had thrashed Drew's rye, pa 
had made a statement for him to stay off his property and they kept the thrashers from coming to pa's because they 
couldn't come and help. Now I can well see through that whether you can or not. He was a quick spokesman and he 
didn't mind what he said. 

So after the thrasher come through and thrashed everybody's else's rye pa got a little individual thrasher up 
in the Canada district past Mt. Airy community. They had a personal, a family, thrasher and pa got them to come 
thrash our rye in that fall before we moved. 

That was a big storm in the clouds between pa and Warren Brookshire." 


Warren Hendricks Fall Out 


P. and Warren Hendricks, Jane Gooch Hendricks husband, had a big falling out and big fuss. That 
was a good long while before the road trouble came in. It was over the school at the Pleasant Valley Church down 
in the edge or our field. The Patrons of the school, the fathers of the children that went to school, had to vote a teacher 
in. Warren’s daughter and Ella, Pa's daughter was close associated. Ella mentioned to one of the girls that she 
believed she would apply for the school teaching job there. The Hendricks girl said, "Oh, we've already got that.’ The 
Hendricks girl's had under minded and got the teacher's job. The daughters of that family taught three or four schools 
there. That grew into a big falling out of Pa and the Warren Hendricks's family. Ella and those girls were very close. 
They lived just across the river and we all went to school and church together. The way I remember it, and supposed 
it was, they had undermined and got the teaching job. They had got in under it and had it sealed, the teachers job. 
They had sewed it up. I don't know. All I know is Ella said to one of them, ‘T'll think I'll apply for this school here.’ 
*Oh, we've already got that.' From that Pa and Warren had a big cuss fight over it. From that Ella never did speak to 
or accept the Hendricks girls anymore until she died. She carried that to her grave with her." 


Nettie Gooch McDougall's Tongue 

УЉУ... апа Jane Hendricks son-in-law was Asberry McDougall and his wife was Nettie Gooch 
McDougall She had a real long tongue. Everybody knowed her for hertongue. Shetalked constantly. Never did have 
time to know anything that she said. But her and pa had a big fuss. 1 guess it stemmed out of the school fuss." 
Pistol and Plowing on the Store Piece of Land 


Li: was a piece of land that we farmed that was between the Law Grounds and the Church that was 
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called the ‘Store Piece.’ It was about a hundred yards wide down to the river and about three hundred yards up to the 
end where the church house was. At one time there had been a store on it and we called it "The Store Piece." 

When I was going to school at that church we had a rail fence that was along the river up to church house. 
The church house and church yard was fenced with a board fence close as ten or fifteen feet. It was our property and 
we had a fence around it. There was a big rock there right in front of the church in the edge of the river as big as a 
car or bigger. At lunch time at school we'd take our little tin dinner bucket and set out on that rock and eat our dinner. 

They was going to tear his fence down. That was the cause of it. They had threatened him. That is more or 
less like a dream now nevertheless, I know that pa took his gun when he went over there to plow. Pa was just about 
as stubborn as they come. It never did come to a head. I guess if they had come there to take the fence down it might 
have. Yet it never did go that far. 

We didn't have no hard feelings toward the family. However, because of the temper of the two men there was 
no association between the children, ma, and Belle after this road trouble come up. There wasn't between us children, 
Ma and Belle. Ma and Belle was friends but they didn't visit because of the husbands being at each other throat after 
the road trouble came up. We left there without being friends to Belle and the children because of Pa's and Drew's 
trouble. 

Pa caused such turmoil with moving the fence into the road that he went to work in the field he took his pistol 
with him. He was cross ways with a lot of his neighbors. He shouldn't have done it. Pa and the neighborhood people 
fell out over it. I don't know what happened after we left there. People in the community worked the roads. You had 
to work your part or pay a dollar a day for someone else to work your part. Some times Pa worked his part and some 
time he paid. There was always an overseer over the road workers and he wouldn't accept the moving of the fence. 
The overseer was Andrew Gooch, pa's first cousin. Pa was gonna give some land on the other side. That was his 
explanation for moving the fence. Giving that much on the other side would have been part of a mountain. That never 
did materialize. It was a big community affair. It just caused hell all around in the community, even among his good 
friends. Naturally people are going to draw their opinion on who is right and who is wrong. However, Warren 
Brookshire and Andrew Gooch were real close and they were the main reason, I guess, for us moving which was a 
blessing. I believe that Pa left the mountains under a threat to be out of there by a certain time. They gave him a time 
to get out. And from that we left the mountains. That's the reason we left just a few days before Christmas. 

Ican still see the fence post in the road when we left there. They was still setting out in the edge of the road." 
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SECTION V 
TREK OUT OF THE MOUNTAINS 
1917 





Crossing Coopers Gap Mountain 


PJ 


GETTING READY TO LEAVE 


P d sold the Gaddiston farm to a neighbor down the road, Boyd Jones. He had money and paid cash for 
it. He was a widower but had two children, Wallace, Lee, and Hugh. They lived up [north] the Gaddiston Road toward 
Blue Ridge and Morgantown. The first house was Andrew and Belle Gooch's, then Aunt Martha Gilreath, then Smith 
Chastin, then Bob and Jane Eller and then Boyd Jones House. 

One night after supper Boyd came by and paid Pa the $2,200 for the place. They did their business at the 
kitchen table by lamplight. Vassie and Viney were there. Vassie didn't remember much about what went on. She 
probably sat in a chair back out of the way. Kids were not allowed in on such matters. They were to be seen and not 
heard. They agreed in the sale that Pa could stay in the house until the first of the year. Pa didn't trust a bank. He didn't 
know what to do with the money and ma didn't either. Ma made an underbody out of sheeting and put pockets in it, 
one on each side and put the money in it. She wore this from September until December with the $2,000 dollars and 
didn't have decent clothes to wear. 

Back then, there was what was known as "Beeswax and Tallow" that went along with the sale of property and 
Pa gave Boyd the "Beeswax and Tallow" along with the deed that night. Vassie thought the "Beeswax and Tallow" 
might have been derived from some type of Indian custom, maybe. 

They had an all day sale on December the 6th and a big crowd showed up. Signs had been made and nailed 
on trees everywhere. First they went to the barn and sold every thing there. Then went to the house and sold some 
things there. They sold the bedstead, stove, and farming equipment, but they kept the wardrobe and a few pieces they 
could haul in the wagons. One was the cupboard. It was a nice piece of furniture for the mountains. Pa paid five 
dollars a piece for the cupboard and wardrobe. It was hand made out of pine and painted. They sold these things 
because moving them a hundred miles was too far and cost too much. It was cheaper to sell and buy than to move. 
When they got to Calhoun, they bought a new bed, chairs and stove. 


HOMER WALKING THE COW TO CALHOUN 


WW. wanted to keep one ole milk cow, so pa had Homer take this milk cow to Calhoun. It must have 
taken him two to three weeks to make that trip. He went by himself, all alone, just walking with the cow along beside 
the the edge of the road. Just picture Homer leaving out from our barn: at the age of sixteen making a trip 100 miles 
across country that he had never seen or been on before, traveling on unmarked mountain roads that were not much 
more than mere trails, with no road maps, no money, heck no he wasn't given no money, just had a hat and coat, cold 
along about the end of November up the road, over Coopers Gap Mountain, on the other side to the forks in the road 
that goes to Dahlonega, takes the fork that goes to Centerville, driving the cow, they don't make a whole lot of time, 
they walk real slow. He went to Ellas and stayed there a day or two or three. Then went on over to Calhoun and then 
walked back for a round trip of 200 miles. I guess he walked back, got to headquarters and stayed there a day or night 
or two. He was late coming up from Ellas up Grassy Mountain. I don't know how long it took, nevertheless, it 
took longer than one day to get to Ella's. 

I don't know where he stayed the first night.. About half way between our house and Ellas there was a place 
that was a kinda of a headquarters with some sort of little store along the side of the road with some people living 
there. Pa had told him where to stop and stay. I guess pa had stayed there along, so I guess that's where Homer stayed. 
A family was living there on the side of the mountain, Grassy Mountain. Two or three families were living there, 
maybe more. They lived there in an old mountain hut on the side of the road. As I think back about it, what people 
lived in there in them mountains were all huts. However, our house wouldn't be called a hut and I guess those people 
wouldn't want to hear me calling their house a hut either. About all most of them had was, one room, a bedroom and 
kitchen that had three or four beds and a fire place. That's about the size of describing what I call a hut. Maybe they 
weren't, but I called them a hut. On them mountains some of those people were all but wild: they had never been out 
of the house, never been out of the yard, had no newspaper or nothing else. They didn't have a chance to have 
anything. 

n p this house that Homer stayed at had a man and his wife with their two boys. I reckon pa in his going back 
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and forth with the wagon had got acquainted with them. He told Homer where to stop and spend the night coming 
from Ellas. He was to tell 'em who he was and what he wanted. He did. so from that they let him stay. Well, they let 
him spend the night and gave him supper. Homer said for supper all they had was corn bread and pumpkin and that 
was all. After supper the boys got their fiddle and banjo out and took the roof off the house with music. The fiddle 
and the banjo were all poor ole mountain people had for their music, but they could raise the roof with that. God gave 
them that much sense to learn how to play them things. 

While Homer was on this trip for a week or more Pa and me gathered the crop of corn. We took the mules 
and wagon and drove over one row with two rows on each side. Pa pulled three rows and I was to pull two rows. I 
was supposed to keep up those two rows to his three. We'd pull corn the length of the wagon then stop and pull up. 
So, I had to help gather the corn that fall at the age of fourteen. I was into every dern bit of it, but this time I had to 
help carry half the load because Homer was gone to take the cow." 


WAGON CONTENTS 


УУ. needed а second team and wagon. One team couldn't pull what we took because it was too much 
weight for one team to pull up the steep mountain sides. Pa paid a neighbor, Ish Carder, to take his wagon and team 
and go with us and haul a load as far as Centerville at Ella's house. From there we could haul it all on one wagon. 

I suspect we had three to four hundred pounds of meat. I suppose pa had some of his farming tools. I suppose 
this, that and the other. It didn't take much to fill one of those old wagons beds full with those bow frames and sheet 
over it. It just didn't take much to fill one of those things. We carried some chairs. We carried the old cupboard out 
of the dinning room. The cupboard was a nice piece of furniture for the mountains. Pa paid five dollars a piece for 
the cupboard and wardrobe. It was hand made out of pine and painted. The wash pot and spinning wheel was probably 
loaded. Pa got out there in the snow and froze ground and raked snow out from under the wash pot where Ma could 
do some “have to” washing before we left. Such stuff as the washing had to be kept until the last to put in the wagons. 
It's no wonder that ma had a cold. I'll bet that pa's accordion was probably packed in there to. I bet it was." 


LAST DAY 
December 22, 1917 Day 1 


УЉУ. left the old home the 22nd day of December, 1917. I have thought on the last day and I 
can't think of anything we did that last day such as, what we had to eat on the way out or what. There are some of them 
things I just can't recall. Along about three o'clock in the evening me and Homer left, the ole home, our ole mountain 
house and home. We walked down the lane about, maybe, a fourth of a mile, altogether, over to the Post Office. We 
walked down the mud road no, I guess it was froze, anyhow, we went over to the Post Office and told them to hold our 
mail until they heard from us. We left before Ma, Pa and the wagon left Then we walked up the road up by the church 
house and on up to our great-uncle Wash Gooch's where we spent the night. I can't remember a thing in the world 
about what we had to eat, who I slept with, nothing, I don't remember a bit of that. Ma and Pa got there in the wagon 
not long after we did. We all got up to uncle Wash's about the same time. I don't imagine it was far from sundown 
when we got there because the sun wasn't shining. We passed Ish Carder's house. He didn't live, I suppose, over a half 
a mile from where uncle Wash lived. He came on the next morning and we left out together 


OVER COOPERS GAP MOUNTAIN 
December 23, 1917 Day 2 


УЉУ. left Uncle Wash's that morning and went to the foot ofthe Coopers Gap mountain. I would say 
it was almost two miles from Uncle Wash's place. When we got to the foot of the mountain it got steep and the further 
up we went the steeper it got. They double teamed up it. I don't remember anything about how long it took from the 
time we got to the foot of it and started up it until they got up with the last wagon, last team on top. I don't have any 
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idea but I'm sure it was quite some time. That was slow traveling. 

It was a lot of work: take a team loose from one of the wagons, hook two teams to the other wagon and then 
fasten that team onto the tongue of that wagon. I've wondered how they fastened it. They took the double tree off, 
that's what the trace chains fastened on to, and fastened that onto the tongue of the wagon. I don't know how, with 
chains or something. Then they pulled that one wagon up to the top ofthe mountain. Pa drove his team and Ish drove 
his team. I'm sure both walked. I know the rest of us did. 

I would guess we went ahead of the first wagon, me, Homer and ma. Ma had took a cold and she coughed 
all night. She was too sick to be up much less out in the road snow and ice but she was. Ра had got out and raked snow 
out from under the wash pot where Ma could do some "have to" washing before we left, out there in the snow and froze 
ground. It's no wonder she had a cold. 

When they got to the top of the mountain they took the two teams loose and walked back down the mountain 
to get the other wagon, snow and ice all over the mountain. I reckon it was rocky and rough as it could be. When they 
got up to the top of the mountain with that second wagon, they put a team on each wagon and went down the other side 
of the mountain on the way to Centerville and Ellas. 

Washs' eleven year old daughter, Zura and her brother John walked to the top of the mountain with them. 
Zura said, "It was a really sad day, them going off to Calhoun, and I didn't have any idea where Calhoun was. They 
went down the other side of the mountain, out of sight and I never did see them again!" 

We made it to what I think we called half way to Nelson. It was what we always called halfway. I think that 
we made it to that halfway where Pa had got acquainted with some people there and spent the night there. Pa knew 
the way since he had come this way when he and Arthur went and bought the Calhoun farm. He and Arthur had been 
to Ball Ground and Nelson as they went over to Calhoun. Why they were over at Calhoun I don't know. He didn't look 
at it a second time just bought it the first time. 


HARD TRAVELING 
December 24, 1917 Day 3 Christmas Eve 


WW. hoped to go on to Ella's at Centerville that third day the 24", but we didn't make it. We liked 
about five miles a making it. It got dark on us and it was cold. Henry, Ellas husband, had a mercantile store at a place 
they called Centerville five miles from Nelson and five miles from Ball Ground. 

I think it might have been a little country store or a big place in the road. It wasn't just a common house on 
the side of the road. I don't remember just what it was. I figure it was a little store there. I know they had a place to 
pull the wagons out of the road. Pa went in and talked to the man and Ma and me spent the night in the house. We 
slept in the bed together. I don't remember about supper. I don't remember about breakfast. I'm sure we had both and 
a pot of coffee. 

I don't know where the men slept. I don't know if they stayed in the wagon. My guess is they built a bonfire 
and took some quilts along. I just don't know where and how they spent the night. There might could have even been 
a barn there. I feel sure they made them a good fire. They would have had to or they would have froze. 

We thought we'd make it but traveling was so slow. We traveled about twenty miles each day. Of course by 
that time the teams were tired and we liked five miles getting to Ella's that night. Every hill, every mountain they had 
to double team the wagons. We spent the day doing this. Just can imagine how far we got. 

Ma had taken a cold. She'd been in the bed. We walked about all day in snow and ice. She couldn't ride in 
the wagon. It would take just that much load off the mules. Ma coughed all night that night, but she pulled through 
it. Blanche Ingram remembers her mother Ella talk about how Viney was when she got to her house. Just the good 


Lord pulled her through. 
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CREEKS AND STREAMS 


УЉУ. had spring branches, we had creeks, and we had rivers. There were creeks, and there were creeks 
and more creeks. Yeh, forded them. No bridges, there were mostly creeks and we forded 'em. I don't remember a 
bridge between the bottom of Coopers Gap and Nelson. There were creeks and they were fordable. I would say four, 
more or less that were called creeks of any size that got up out of the branch area. 

Up in the evening they had one creek to double team across it. They questioned whether crossing it would be 
safe or not. They thought they had to try it and they did make it across. Instead of going straight across, they went 
across it at an angle and they got across it all right. It wasn't deep enough to interfere, but they kinda questioned it. 
They rode the mules as they went across. They had to be on the mules to guide them and that's why they rode the 
mules. Of course we was in the wagon. They could have steered them with the reins up in the wagon, but I expect they 
rode the mules in case they got in trouble they would be where they could do something. They didn't get wet riding 
the mules. The water wasn't that deep. 

We had to be in the wagon, we had to get in the wagon, "Get in the Wagon." There was obliged to be ice on 
the edge of the bank. The temperature was probably below and around freezing, It made it hard on the mules with them 
having to be in that cold water, but that was the only possible way to get across. Foot logs over creeks in our 
community were very popular, but along that road there weren't any foot logs." 


END OF THE JOURNEY 
December 25, 1917 


W. left out the next morning and went the five miles onto Ellas arriving about 11 AM. This was on 
Christmas day. We rode in the wagons a lot after we got over the mountains. I think one or two times that day there 
was a hill big and steep enough that they had to double team up it. They double teamed more than once up in the 
mountains, once or twice more and that's what slowed us down so much. 

We stayed at Ella's several days and then went in the wagon on over to Nelson where Arthur and Gordon 
lived, which was about five miles. I don't remember anything about that trip, but I remember about being at Ella's and 
Arthur's. Mother had recovered quite a bit. I suppose she was taking home remedies for her cough and cold, I am sure 
she was. After she got to Ella's she got thawed out and warmed up. 

We stayed at Arthur's some and Gordon's some. They lived about three or four city blocks apart. We could 
run from one place to another. During that time Pa and Homer left out to go on to Calhoun with the one wagon. I 
guess Homer and Pa stayed there two days and nights, more or less. Then they left in the wagon to go on to Calhoun. 
We were out of the hill country where one team could make it. I don't remember anything on how long it took them 
to get to Calhoun, at least two days or maybe part of three. I don't remember if the ground was froze with ice. 

Ma and me stayed on a day or two longer and then went on the train, one of them old coal burners, onto 
Calhoun. We were in walking distance of the train Depot. It was about two o'clock in the afternoon of New Years Eve 
and we walked to the depot as it was within walking distance. We had to go south, about 35 miles, to Marietta, then 
change trains and go back north, about 50 miles, to Calhoun. 

Of course it was the first time we'd ever been on a train. We thought the changing of trains was going to be 
impossible: to change trains: get off one, get in the depot at Marietta, get on another train and go to Calhoun, but we 
made it. I don't think it more or less about and an hour or an hour and a half from Marietta to Calhoun. Them trains 
didn't run very fast back then. 

We got into Calhoun about 11 PM. Pa and Arthur were there to meet us in two buggy's. I guess they were 
both borrowed. Pa nor Arthur hadn't had a chance to buy a buggy. I rode with Arthur. It was told later that Pa took 
his pistol because he knew Ma had the money. [It seems kinda of ironic that Viney Could ride the train without any 
armed protection but did on a five mile buggy ride.] I think it was just about midnight when we got out to the house. 
I don't remember what time it was when we got to Calhoun. It was after dark I think, but anyhow it was dark when 
we got to Calhoun. We had five miles to go in the buggy and I think it was just about midnight when we got out to 
the house where our new home was. The next morning when I woke up it was the first time I saw my new home on 
New Years day, January 1, 1918 
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cALHOUN FARM 


Pain Arthur went and bought the Calhoun farm. He and Arthur had been to Ball Ground and Nelson, 
and they went over to Calhoun. Why they were over at Calhoun, I don't know. He didn't look at it a second time, just 
bought it the first time. 

It was about five miles out the Rome Highway from Calhoun around a curve of the road, and you would see 
this house sitting up on your right, on a high hill. There were some trees there in the front of it. There was a gravel 
road there. The highway comes close to our house, about a hundred yards. There was a fork of the road and one went 
over to Reeves. The field was behind the farming house that was on eighteen acres and the farm was beyond the road. 
We walked from the house down the road to where we farmed, down the highway, walked on the side of the road. I 
walked there three or four or five years. 

It was two divisions with a road down through the middle of it with a house and barn on one side. 

One man had it all. Pa and Arthur went out there and found this. It was all in one name, one sale and they bought 
it and divided it, one on one side of the road and one on the other. Arthur bought one side of it and Pa bought one side. 
I don't know how much was on each side of it. There was about thirty-five acres in ours. However, back up the road 
the house set on eighteen acres of pasture, yard, patches, and whatever. I'll say we farmed thirty-five acres. I don't have 
any idea now, that's just a rough guess. Thirty-five acres more or less of good red farm land, it was good. It grew 
cotton, corn, or any thing you wanted to grow on it. It was perfectly level, not a stump or tree in it. There was one 
tree way over at the backside, for shade I guess. There was a big open barn in the middle of it. It was just a big open 
rough lumber barn with a tin roof over it. They shared the barn. Half that barn was Pa's and half of it was Arthur's. 
The house was a big house with four bedrooms, a kitchen and a big closed in hall. 

Pa paid for his and Arthur lost his. Shortly after we got to Calhoun Pa took the $2,200 and paid it on the 
place. Pa wouldn't trust a large sum in the bank. He had a little nest egg in the bank when they lived in the mountains. 
Martin liked $1,000 paying for the Calhoun farm when he bought it. He made enough the first year to pay that off. 

Pa hadn't ever raised no cotton, never had no experience cotton farming. Nevertheless, he loved to farm and 
he had farm tools and he had a good team of mules. We made a crop of cotton the first summer after moving there on 
January one of Eighteen and we made ten bales of cotton. That was a BIGGG cotton crop for a one team, one family 
farm.and he finished paying out the place and we moved into Hog Heaven. 

Arthur and Nell lived in the same house with Martin and Viney for about twelve to eighteen months until 
Arthur had time to build a house. They lived in two rooms and took in the back porch and made a kitchen out of it. 
Nell had a river bottom farm and Arthur married the farm. When they moved to Calhoun they sold Nell's farm and 
bought the Calhoun farm. It was put in Arthur's name. Arthur went bankrupt. He lost the farm and home. The way 
Arthur lost his was he was a poor manager. We all planted cotton in the spring of the year in 1918 to sell in the fall 
for 40 cents a pound and the price came down to six cents a pound and all the farmers went broke. We happened to 
have some money that had been saved that ought to have been spent. 

Arthur bought everything a farm needed and whatever else was offered to him. He bought him a tractor, a car, 
a buggy, a new wagon, built a home and a team of mules that cost $800. Everything a farmer would need he bought 
it. He bought a tractor, a little tractor. He plowed with it. He plowed the whole thing up, ours and his to. I said he 
bought everything that they offered to him. I guess it was gasoline. I don't remember. It wasn't a great big tractor. 
Think he made a pretty good crop that year. I suspect it was the next year, 1918, that everybody planted for 40 cents 
a pound in the fall. Making a crop on a credit and pay out in the fall was normal for all the farmers. If all made 
money, made a good crop and paid out in the fall they wuz all right and if they wasn't they done like Arthur, they went 
bankrupt. Nell told the neighbors a lie that the house was theirs and Martin and family was the ones staying there. 
They found this out later when the neighbors asked Viney who owned the house and Viney said, "We own it." Vassie 
said "Arthur was a poor manager but a good talker." When he went bankrupt, the lawyer asked him how was it that 
he was able to get that much in debt. He was new in the community and everybody trusted him. 

In the spring they shot for 40 cents a pound in the fall and it went down to 6 cents a pound and everybody 
went broke. Farmer, after farmer, people after people went bankrupt. With our good crop we had we had our place 
paid for. We didn't because of good management and we had our place practically all paid for. Had enough of it paid 
for that the ten bales of cotton finished it. 
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They made two crops of cotton and Homer left at the age of eighteen. He went to Ohio to work. He married 
up there then, poor thing, came back to Calhoun to live and farm and there never was a poorer family than his was. 
Homer said "That was the worst mistake he ever made." How came Homer to ever do that I will never know. He made 
two crops and went back to Ohio and got a job in a rubber plant there. He said that, "He guess he made more money 
there than one Gooch did." 

Martin farmed it his self until his help left and then he rented it. 


CALHOUN ORGAN 


AZ. Organ was some music that only a family or two or three had. There would be somebody in the 
family that could play the organ. Pa bought an organ when we moved to Calhoun. A beautiful double note organ. I must 
have been about 15-16 years old because Homer was still at home. I had a sister-in-law, Nettie, Gordon's wife who 
was a visitin' us. She was the organist at church. She didn't play by ear. She played by note. Nettie was good with 
anorgan. She played by ear and could play anything she wanted to. Nettie asked him why he didn't buy an organ. He 
said he would if she would teach Vassie to play it. 

One day Martin went to town with the wagon. Me and Nettie kept watching for him. Me and Nettie we just 
know'd he was gonna come back with an organ. Ma tried to keep us from getting so excited. Ma said "You just as well 
forget it he's not going to buy no organ!" However, me and Nettie finally saw him a commin' up the road with that 
organ in the back of the wagon. 

Nettie could just make it talk. She show'd me the notes. I guess that's what they call them. I don't remember, 
nevertheless, she taught me do, re, me, fa, so, la, te, do on the organ. I guess I was born with just enough music sense 
that I could play songs. I could do pretty good. I didn't know nothin' about the timing. Yet I could sit down in front 
of the organ and just play pretty good. I learned to play the organ, although I didn't learn the first time. I had to play 
by ear and learned to play anything I wanted to and enjoyed it. Homer was there then. We'd sing. I'd sing. Homer, 
he'd sing bass. We enjoyed that organ and it was a good organ when I left there. 

When Ella was teaching school she saved some money she asked Martin to buy an organ and said that she 
would pay half on it. But, Martin wouldn't do it -- he didn't have no money to waste on an organ!! 


DANCING 


BE... over in the holler, back down the river there were places that they had dances. Pa wasn't 
supposed to know about it. Dances were one step from hell with him." 

"It was all right to make and drink whiskey, and it was all right to be mean?" 

"But don't you take a dance step, WHAT SO EVER!!!" 

"Now, how come that mamma? Where did all that business come from?" 

"That's a good question. It worries me today. This is all right, this is all wrong, whatever hits’ you that you 
want to do that's all right but there's something else that somebody else wants to do that's all wrong and you mustn' 
do it." 

"Well is it possible that this business about not dancing or about not doing this or not doing that come out of 
church or Bible teachin' or somethin'?" 

"I think it just got caught in the noggin." 

If his uncle and their children would give a dance, we didn't know anything about it. We may hear about it 
later, like that, "They give a dance over at uncle Matt's." Yet, my daddy didn't know anything about it. 

"Did y'all ever sneak off and go to any dances?" 

"Yeh, one time -- ha, ha, ha. At Calhoun in the community they had birthday dinners, suppers and ice cream 
suppers, yet we could never have one. We didn't live a social life. There was a family that gave a dance and J went!! 

It was Christmas time and daddy was sick and ailing with his back in the hospital in Chattanooga, Tennessee and Ma 
had gone to see him. So, I went to the dance, a square dance. Ha, one old bachelor said I learned it the quickest and 
liked it the best of anybody he'd ever seen, ha, hà, ha, ha. That was the first time I ever danced any, but I did and I had 
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a big time. And Ma found it out, that I'd gone to a dance and she was literally scared to death that Pa would find out. 
If he'd found out, he'd whipped me or tried to. I don't know which it would have been. 

I was about eighteen, nineteen, twenty year's old. I never did grow up in his mind. I was the youngest one 
and I was his, what do you want to call it -- a servant, slave. My other brothers and sisters didn't get to do things that 
I did like this going to dances. They'd done married off. When they were at home there wasn't nothin' to do. There 
wasn't nothin' to do in mountain life. 

Arthur had a home down the road from the Calhoun farm.and he gave a dance gave the next night at his house. 
Well by that time it had caught on in the community and there was a big crowd there. Ma had gone to the hospital 
to see Pa and I was there by myself so of course I went to the dance and had a big time. There was a Charlie Barrett 
there. He wasn't of that community. He didn't live in that community but he was in it quite a bit. He was there at the 
dance that night and he was an experienced dancer so I went through it with him. He asked to carry me home and 
I told him he could so he did. That started our courtship. 

They held these dances at some ones home. There wasn't many dances and when there was one, people took 
to it. There'd be maybe, 20-25 people at one. They had a fiddle and that was about all the musical instruments they'd 
have. Some of the community people could always play a fiddle enough to dance by. There was always somebody in 
the country that could play a fiddle. I don't remember anything about who they wuz. There would be somebody of the 
bunch do the calling. I reckon wherever such a dance there was somebody in the community that was experienced and 
could call. I think Thad Rowe was pretty much of an old bachelor an old timer and I think he did the calling. I learned 
to go through it and had fun at it. Having fun was real different for me. It was so different that it tickled me good. It 
was so different for me to get out of hearing and out of sight of routine. 
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SECTION VII 
TRANSITION PERIOD 
1922-1926 
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CHARLIE BARRETT 


The meeting at the dance started Charlie Barrett and my courtship. I think that was about Christmas 
time and I think it was along about Christmas the next year that we were broke up, thank the lord. I feel sure Pa and 
Arthur did it. We come to realize there was just a wall between the living room where we were and the bedroom where 
they were. We realized there was some barefoot walking going on in there. Charlie said when he went out to leave 
that night the harness was all cut up. The horse could have gone home if he'd know'd and wanted to. Nobody done 
that but Arthur. This is my honest opinion. They thought it was getting pretty serious and nobody knew how Ma and 
Pa would get along without me to be there as a servant. They was gonna get that broke up, taken care of and they did. 

We were engaged, we were gonna get married. Country people back there didn't know what a ring was for 
-- so far as I know. We broke up in about November. We had dates. Back then in the country who of the boys had 
a horse and buggy was well off and he had a horse and buggy. He got a letter supposedly from me that I couldn't see 
him on the next date. He didn't come and he didn't show up. I don't know how long it was before this other come up. 

You didn't have dates in the mountains. You might slip around and talk, at the neighbors house, at church 
or something. I got to thinking and I thought I was older than fourteen when we left out of the mountain. A fourteen- 
year-old mountain girl don't know much. 


KRESSES 


y. м had moved with his family to Atlanta where he worked driving a street car. He'd come home 
and visit every once in awhile. I suppose that Arthur mentioned about me going back home to Atlanta with him. I 
did, without a penny, without hardly decent clothes. I think that was in October. I guess it was about 1920-21. I was 
about 19-20 years old or close to it. This was before I met Charlie Barrett. The Fair was on in Atlanta. Nell took me 
and the children to the fair. I didn't have a penny. I wasn't given a penny when I left to go with Arthur. He paid my 
way. I just stood around, and I guess like a lost chicken without a penny to spend, didn't know what one was. 

That was not the first time I had ever been to a fair. Ma and me went to a Fair there at Calhoun the first fall 
that we lived there, just a little country town fair. It was a show to us. It was the first we had ever seen. At the Fair 
in Atlanta I rode a ride that went up and down and came down in the water, I don't know what it was. I thought I 
would absolutely completely die before I got off of it, but I didn't. It didn't hit the water. It went around some how and 
didn't hit the water. That's all I ever did. There was never no money for such as that with us. I don't know if there 
was for anybody else or not. 

I didn't work at Kresses at this time. I was just an ignorant country visitor. I don't remember exactly what 
trip it was that I went to Atlanta and worked at Kresses. Before Christmas those ten cent stores would put on a bunch 
of girls extra and I happened to get work. I don't remember for how long, but I got to work at Kresses, a five and dime 
store, before Christmas. Of course they laid me off at Christmas. I made about eight dollars a week. 

It was right in the center of downtown in the Five Points area of Atlanta. Why there would be a ten-cent store 
in that area I don't know, but there were two or three of them. That was the main downtown area just like it is today. 
There were five streets that come together: Peachtree, Whitehall, Broad, and I can't remember the others. I stayed at 
Arthur's It was thirty minutes ride on a street car that stopped at every pig trail. The ride cost seven cents. 

After I got laid off, I went back home and got in my old work clothes. 

At Revee's Station near Calhoun a train came through there every morning about ten o'clock and back up 
about five o'clock in the evening. I suppose it ran between Chattanooga and Atlanta. Reeves was just a little stop. 
Calhoun was five miles in the opposite direction from Reeves Station on another railroad. Ithink Reeves was on 
Southern and Calhoun on LA. We was one mile from Reeves and five miles from Calhoun. We always used Reeves. 
We could walk there which we did. Walk to Reeves, tote your little handbag, a suitcase, a hat box with a few junky 
clothes in it. A ticket cost $3.50 from Reeves to Atlanta. It ruined a five-dollar bill I know that. 
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SHREVEPORT 


MT... had married and his wife had a married sister living in the oil field at Rodgers Station close 
to Vivian, Louisiana. I don't know much about Marion's life there but he worked in the oil field and stayed at Vivian. 
He got a job in that area driving a team of mules and wagon, mud up to the hub. I guess any ole job beats none. T 
doubt it. 

He had married a girl, Velva Lee, there in the community from close to Ella's while he was staying at Ella's 
and working with Henry, Ella's husband. Vev was just as ignorant about being a wife, a house keeper, a mother as 
anybody ever was. She was young about eighteen, although Marion wasn't old by any means. They had a six-month- 
old baby and two other small children. Vev was so derned lazy she wouldn't get in the bed and stay there. She was real 
tall and would lay down across the foot of the bed and put her feet in a chair. She laid that way across the bed all the 
time instead of laying up and down it! She was very tall, very thin and very lazy. Marion got hard up against it. 
Marion was an alcoholic and they had just about hit bottom or guess they had. I think Marion was into his alcoholic 
life pretty good. 

This was when the glass factory in Shreveport started to be built and he came to Shreveport, Louisiana to work 
at the glass factory. He had moved to Shreveport and was working at the glass factory, drinking, and carousing around. 
He wrote and asked me if I'd come and stay with them that winter. He'd pay me what I was making at Kresses. Ithink 
I had quit my farming and worked more than just the holidays, full time. Six days a week from eight to six and 
Saturday from eight till nine and if you had supper you bought it. 

So in October of 1925 I came to Shreveport thinking I would have it made. Marion paid my way and I rode 
the train. It took twenty four hours. That was the first time I crossed the Mississippi river on that train trip. I crossed 
on the train and the train crossed on a barge. Marion met me at the depot that night at eleven o'clock and we went out 
to his house on the street car. The street car came as close to his house as the next yard over. 

I thought I had it made when I got out from under the roof. Yet, when I got to Marion's I was still in it. I 
was a complete servant. 

It wasn’t as bad as it was under pa. The atmosphere was different. Marion didn't boss me around, order me 
around. Yet, I had to work: a six-month-old baby, the next one was two years old, the next one was barely in school, 
then there was Velha Lee laying there across the foot of the bed, Marion was working, drinking, messing around and 
I was holding the bag. 
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MEETIN "DUB" MASSEY 


С еке there on the corner of Grove and Fair streets at the edge of the Fair Grounds near the Atlas 
Refinery and the Glass Plant in Shreveport, Louisiana. Robert and Lela May, and their two daughters moved in two 
doors from us. One of the daughters was divorced, wasn't married -- ought to been and one was a whore. They were 
all from the country and that was in my line and we got acquainted right away. I didn't know anything about the girls, 
women or whatever they were called. The one that was divorced, Mary, said she had a cousin that had an operation 
and said she was going to see him that night and wanted to know if I wanted to go with her. I was tickled to death to 
get out of the house I went with her. It was over on Lindholm Street. We walked through the Fair Grounds, a mile or 
more. It seems like a long way now. 

This cousin was W.Y. “Dub” Massey that was from over at Paxton, Texas about half way between Tenaha 
and Joaquin as was Robert and Lela and their family. Dub was over from Texas then. He had gone to work at the 
Glass factory and hadn't been working there I don't think a month or more until he took acute appendicitis and had 
to have surgery at the age of twenty-two. I don't know how it happened, but from that community there at Dub's home 
many of his friends worked there at the glass factory. Dub got a job at the glass factory. He had a brother-in-law, Bob 
Rowe, working at the glass factory. He hadn't worked a month until he had this surgery. During them days if a man 
had bad luck they'd go around and take up collection for him. Usually a man paid a dollar on this collection to help 
him out. During that month, more or less, they come around taking up a collection and they come to Dub and 
explained what it was. He asked them how much did they expect. They said usually a dollar, so Dub told them put him 
down for a dollar. I don't suppose it wasn’t over a month or might have been less than a week I don't know that he 
had an attack of acute appendicitis and they took up a collection for him. I don't know how much money they got. 
I don't have know idea but back then surgery wasn't a big deal, price, appendicitis was something new. 

Dub was at Bob Rowe's and his sister Jessie Delfay. He was boarding over there. Mary introduced us when 
we went in. I don't know how long we stayed, thirty minutes, maybe more. Dub was in the back of the room in a bed. 
The chairs were up front. He didn't join in the conversation. When we got ready to leave, I went to the foot of the bed 
and said, "I am glad to have met you and hope you'll soon be out, be well again," something to that effect, I recognized 
him. 

I was told later that after we left that he asked who that was and where does she live. They explained it to him 
who I was, “Gooch's sister.” He said, "I'll see her again." 1 don't know what month that might have been in, but it was 
on up in the spring before we saw each other, I forget. Anyhow he was a foot. He didn't have street car fare much less 
any other way to go. However, through these cousins he made a date with me. He walked over there and we got on 
the street car and went to a show a time or two. We didn't court very long until we decided we needed to get married. 

He had been responsible for his family ever since he had been twelve years old. He went to work in the oil field 
when he was 17-18 year's old, before he was 18, I don't know much. Oil field is like it always wuz -- "you worked 
some and you was laid off a lot." He had to quit school and go to farming to keep from starving, over on that sand hill 
at Paxton. I had been a servant for all: kinfolks, home, and Marion. We both felt like we needed something, do 
something, something different besides spending our lives for somebody else. We met through the lord's handling and 
if he had a job we'd married in a months time. We didn't have to find out if we loved each other that was first thing. 
Still, he couldn't get a job he could depend on. 

Marion found out about it and we had a big fuss about it. He told me he was through with me. I was still 
staying there. I didn't have no money. 1 didn't have no clothes. I didn't have . He was to pay my way back 
to Atlanta. 

If I had gone back to Atlanta to Arthur and Nell's they would have fussed and quarreled a// the time, always. 
They quarreled and fussed and I didn't want to go back there. So, I just stayed there at Marion's and slaved. Along 
up in the late summer I went to work at a department store on Texas and McNeil Street. It was "Fieblemmans" where 
Sears used to be in downtown. I worked there about two months for ten dollars a week. I worked there and I was able 
to do enough at the home to keep it sort of going and work there. All I had to do was walk out in the edge of the yard 
and get on a street car. I worked there until Marion decided we'd go back to Georgia. 
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RETURN TO GEORGIA 


p ss know what his and Vev's conversation was, how they got into it and I'm glad I don't. AnyhowI 
was contacted that Vev and the children were going back to her home for the winter. Marion was going to pay her 
parents to keep Vev and we would go back to Atlanta, me Vev and the children. 

Dub was working out in west Texas rough necking and I wrote him about going to Georgia and in two or three 
days he show'd up. He quit his job and come to see me before I left. We promised each other that he could he would 
come for me. We separated with that understanding that he got a job he could depend on that he'd go to Atlanta after 
me, which he did. However, that was in July, from October until July (10 months). 

I went on back with Vev and the children, was their maid on the train, got to Atlanta, stayed a day or two at 
Arthur's, Vev went on up to Ball Ground where her daddy met her. Her daddy's it was five miles out from anything, 
out on the side of the road, wood fire, a very poor country home. Marion paid them to take care of her and them three 
children by a wood fire, a wood cook stove instead of gas heat in Shreveport. I don't know how they made it. It didn't 
make me any difference I was out from under the load. Yet she found a new life. 

I put in a full year. I got there the first of October and it was the first of October the next year when I went 
back to Georgia in 1926. Marion sent Vev back to her father and mother and paid them to take care of Vev that winter 
to get me back there. He thought if he got me back there that would break me and Dub up. He bitterly opposed us. 


RETURN TO KRESSES 


к. Arthur's I went on home to Calhoun from there. / had to have some rest. 1 stayed there at home 
ten days to two weeks. Then I went over to Ella's to visit with her, then I was going on to Atlanta to go to work at 
Kresses. That was around the last of October 1926, about the time they would be putting on extra girls for Christmas. 
In working at Kresses earlier there was a girl that worked in the office, a brunette, some older than I was. They 
accused us of being sisters we looked so much alike, so people said. We just got to calling each other sister, we'd meet 
-- hi sister. I guess that's when I quit and went to Shreveport. When I went back, she was still there. 

I was making ten dollars a week and that was more than the other girls were making. We wasn't supposed 
to discuss what we made. Some of then found out I was making ten dollars a week and "boy howay,” they didn't like 
it. Nevertheless, we wasn't supposed to discuss it, so they couldn't report it, say nothin' about it. They paid me ten 
dollars a week from then on until July. 

I was staying at Arthur's, riding the street car, 30 minutes ride, about 4-5 blocks to walk to and from Arthur's 
house to the street car, through the edge of nigger town at night. Niggers were different then than what they are now. 
Yet I made it that winter on until Christmas. I went to the managers office and talked to him and told him I would 
like to work on after Christmas regular. They told us how we would know if we were laid off, on our envelope with 
our moncy in it. He told me if I got laid off to come and see him. But, 1 didn't get laid off. 


MOVE TO THE BOARDING HOUSE 


у. Christmas things were so rough at Arthur's, so disagrecable, and I was so depressed because of 
Dub. I wasn't living. I was just existing. By that time the lord's plans began to unfold. I was working at Kresses on 
a counter with a girl that was a "country girl" come to town and she was staying at a girls boarding house and we 
discussed that. 1 asked her if I could go with her one evening and see if I could go there. She said I could, so I went 
with her one evening and met the two ladies in charge of the girls boarding house. They said, yes that they could take 
me. Allthat was making less than ten dollars paid $3.50, those making ten dollars paid $4.00. I paid $4.00 a week, 
eats, sleep -- I was living at the boarding house! First time I was ever free of any responsibility at the age of twenty- 
three. 

It was 248 Capitol Avenue North East, Atlanta, Georgia. It was just across the street from the Capitol, why 
I don't know. It was a big, huge wooden building and I was on the third floor. If it had ever caught afire I wouldn't 
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be here now. But it didn't. It was four blocks more or less from Kresses. I gained that much, I could walk to work 
instead of spending a dollar a week on street car fare and a dollar a week was a lot of money then, at least it wuz with 
me. 

I moved there after Christmas and stayed there until July 25,1927. Most of the girls were just young girls, 
divorcees, yet, there were all kinds of ages. Most of them were down in my class. I made friends. I didn't date. The 
girls could have dates on Sunday evening and Wednesday night other than that they couldn't date. Of course I didn't 
date anybody. I stayed there seven days a week. On Sunday evenings and Wednesday night I was practically by myself 
because all the girls dated. On Sunday evening I was strictly by myself sitting around there. I was just living and 
waiting. Dub and I exchanged letters twice a week. There was a big dinning hall with six or eight long tables in it 
and everybody had a certain place to eat. I was the last one to come in for supper. Everybody was already seated by 
the time I got to my place. And I, the good lord beginning to unfold, was seated by the mother of the girls boarding 
house. Can you figure that? She was eating at the end of a table and I was seated at her right. I was given that place. 
It was a very IMPORTANT position although, I didn't have sense enough to realize it then. 

I was always the last one coming in to eat. When I got off, I came right straight to the boarding house and 
when I got there everyone was seated. The way we ate was: the boarding house mother that sat at the end of the table 
would open the meal would by pick up a dish and start by serving her plate. Then she would start it around. I was 
never there when the meal opened and she served my plate when she did hers. I would get to the table not long after 
they started and before they got through going around with everything. Bless her soul, she would serve her plate when 
she served mine so I'd have something to eat. The food would have probably all been gone before it got back around 
to me. I lived like that. I paid my board once a week. She was in charge of that business and I paid her my board 
every week. 

I don't remember her name. She was quite an elderly lady, and she was alert and so on. If I got enough money 
ahead that I could get me a pair of shoes, or I could get me a dress, I'd pay this weeks board and next weeks board. 
Then I could get the dress I wanted. That's the way I paid my board, this week and next week and then next week. 
Then I could get me a dress, a pair of shoes or what I had to have, not what I wanted, whatever I had to have. They 
just had to wring the board out of some of the girls, if they got it at all. She made a big to do and used my name as 
illustration, Ms. Gooch even pays her board in advance when she wanted to buy something. 

I made friends there. It was so different there: I had no responsibility, I could take a bath in the tub, I could 
go down to the dinning room and eat, / was living it up, for me! 

My room was barely big enough for a half bed, a dresser, and room for my trunk. I had accumulated a trunk 
and that was all there was to the room. Yet it was individual, it was private. And it was mine. I had a room all by 
myself. I liked that. It wasn't too far from the bathroom. I could take a bath when I wanted to, with hot water. 

I didn't have anything I know that. Nevertheless, I was living it up: I didn't have no baby to diaper and bottle, 
cows to milk, wood to cut, you name it. I was living in my room by myself, paying my way, getting two letters from 
Dub twice a week so I was making it pretty good. And Dub and I had an understanding that he got where he could 
he would come for me. 1 was always the last one to come in and his letter would be in the bottom of the basket. They 
hada pretty good size basket on a table with all the mail in it. Everybody always had come in ahead of me and his letter 
was the last one in the bottom of the basket. 


BAD TIMES 


JL getting along good except for my feet. I had two in growing toe nails with puss in them and three 
corns and I couldn't hardly walk. I couldn't hardly walk and I was standing on my feet eight hours a day. When I went 
back to Atlanta from Marions I weighed 154 and in July when Dub came for me I was down to 123. 

My shoes made the corns. They were just like a coal of fire. I don't know how I made it. The strongest of 
determination was all that carried me through. I was going through pure AGONY. 1 was agonizing. I was losing out. 
I saw I couldn't make it much longer and I knew I wasn't going back home. I know'd that. I wouldn't go to Ella's. 
I wasn't Ella's responsibility. I wouldn't go out and stay at Arthur's because I wasn't Arthur's responsibility. I had 
made plans in my mind that I'd go down to Jackson County around Commerce, Georgia where I had three or four 
uncle's, aunts and a bunch of cousins. I'd go down there and stay at one place a day or two, another place, go around 
where I wouldn't be at the table at the same time every place. I had made it just as long as I could. I suspect I would 
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have been gone in two weeks time if I'd held out that long. One Friday night I came in, got my mail from Dub, read 
it, he said the next time you hear from me it maybe at your door. 


GETTING MARRIED 


Е. was Friday night and I wasn't sure whether he'd be there Sunday or Monday. Nevertheless, I 
stayed around pretty close Sunday and Monday morning. 1 hadn't planned to go to work and didn't go to work. It was 
about eight o'clock more or less Monday and I were up in my room on the third floor. Someone called Goochie, 
Goochie, door. 1 finally got down the third flight of stairs. I stumbled at the last, the bottom, the foot of the stairs. The 
foot of the stairs was right in front of the door. Dub reached out and caught me in his arms. That was just as near 
heaven as I ever want to be. 

We went in the living room, the sitting room where the girls had their dates and we made our plans. We 
couldn't get married in Georgia for three days without posting at the courthouse or consent of the parents. That's a 
messy law if you want to know what I think about it. Can't have a right to get married at twenty-four years old don't 
need to get married? Having it that somebody twenty-four years old if they can get married, that's ignorant. 

I would under no circumstance go back and ask that I could get married, so we went to Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. Home was half way between Atlanta and Chattanooga. We caught a train about nine o'clock the next 
morning, Tuesday, and went to Chattanooga, Tennessee. We went in the depot and had our dinner. I had a ham 
dinner and he had chicken and dumplings. Dub called a cab and told him to go to the court house. He took us to the 
courthouse. When we got out, he asked us did we know where the clerk's office is. I guess he done caught the idea. 
Dub said "No I've never been here." So he told him where to find the clerks office and we went in and got a marriage 
license. They called somebody to preform the ceremony which was a Justice of the Peace. I don't know if he was a 
Justice of the Peace or not nevertheless, they told us he was. The clerk of court was in charge and that's on the 
marriage certificate, so I guess we were lawfully married. Mighty late if we weren't. So we got that done and went 
on over to the hotel and stayed there to the next day. I asked Dub to send mother and dad a telegram that we'd be down 
the next evening. Daddy wouldn't pay the man who carried the telegram the five miles out of town to them. Ma never 
did have a penny in her life yet, she managed to get it somehow. I never did know how although, in the end I paid 
for it. I paid the $2.50 that the man charged for carrying the telegram out. Still, I was getting by awfully light, that 
finished it up my home cares. 

We went on down home the next evening. We got there about four o'clock I guess. Dub got a man to carry 
us out there in a car. That was Wednesday evening and we stayed there until Saturday morning. My mother wasn't 
perfect. It so happened that my dad was on the jury in Calhoun and he wasn't there during the day but, was there at 
night. Nevertheless, things were very unpleasant, yet, we got away without any words. 

We stayed there until Saturday morning. Dub got a neighbor to carry us over to Reeves a mile away and we 
caught the ten o'clock train back to Atlanta. 

After arriving in Atlanta we got my stuff together that evening. We went out to Arthur's for supper, but he 
was on the job and we didn't see him. Nevertheless, Nell fixed supper for us. We went back to town on the street car, 
back to the home on the street car. That night we went to the train depot at ten o'clock and got on a train to 
Shreveport, Saturday night I guess. It was the next evening when we got into Shreveport. It was always a twenty-four- 
hour ride. We got in Shreveport and went out to Bob and sister's house and spent the night. The next day or two we 
went on over to his home over at Paxton, Texas where we stayed for a few days, I don't remember how long before 
they called him back to his work. We left there and went to Oklahoma. 
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OIL FIELD LIFE 


Mamma. me several times that they moved 43 times in 13 years. This was the period from 
the time that they got married in 1927 until they bought their home near Blanchard, Louisiana, in 1941. Since there 
was no written record or journal of these moves the following incidents or recollections from her memory. Therefore 
it is impossible to tell about every incident and move still this is a good overview of her life during the Oil Field Days. 


GOIING TO EAST TEXAS 1927 


WW. got into Shreveport from Atlanta and went out to Bob and sister's house and spent the night. 
The next day or two we went on over to his home over at Paxton, Texas where we stayed for a few days, I don't 
remember how long it was before they called him back to his work however, we left there and went to Seminole, 
Oklahoma about 60 miles southeast of Oklahoma City. We stayed at a hotel the first day and night then he got out and 
found us an apartment. We moved from Seminole to Holdenville just 20 miles away, farther southeast. I don't know 
I think we went on the bus. This was about the first of August. 


PUT OFF OF THE TRAIN 1927 


WW. got transferred from Holdenville, Oklahoma to Marshall, Oklahoma. Marshall is about 70 miles 
north of Oklahoma City. That was "Oil Field" habit, you get laid off, you get transferred, you're in one bed in the 
morning, get up in the morning don't know where you're going to bed that night. He was transferred and we went on 
the train. 

We had got to Oklahoma City and had a lay over there for a few hours and ate dinner there. We went into 
a ten-cent store and I wanted some embroidery thread. I had a little change in my purse and I spent it for my 
embroidery thread. As we come out at the door there was one of them penny weighing machines there. He said lets 
weigh. We both weighed and that took the two pennies, all the change he had yet, he had $250 in his billfold. We had 
got on the train in Oklahoma City and pulled out and got to a suburb place before they got around to us for tickets. 
Dub reached for his billfold and it was gone. He told the conductor, "My billfold has been lifted and my ticket was 
in it." The conductor give the emergency stop cord a two-bell pull, stopped, marched us off, Dub went off a cussin' 
and I went off a crying. We didn't have one penny. We had spent our last penny in that ten-cent store and had all the 
money we had in his billfold, $250. Fifty of that was what I had done without and saved up working at Kresses that 
I ought to have been living off of. I reckon the good lord showed me a little sense. Now, the $250 he had in his billfold 
was stolen. 

I had baked a cake that morning and had it in the suit case. When we were put off the train at the little stop 
about five miles out of Oklahoma City and there was a little depot there. We went in it, and Dub told the agent what 
had happened. We didn't know what we would do! We couldn't do nothing. 

While Dub was having a conversation with the agent trying to find out the situation I said to Dub, "Is there 
any way to get money out of that other Bank," He had some money in the Joaquin, Texas bank near his home. I don't 
know how much yet, he had some money in the Joaquin bank. The agent asked him what bank are you talking about. 
Dub told him "Joaquin, Texas." The agent said "My wife is from that area." She knew enough of the Bazer's that they 
made a connection and know'd we wasn't fibbing. They put in a call to somebody I don't know who. It was around 3 
o'clock, nevertheless, Dub put in a call for some money wherever it was still, it would be the next day before we would 

et it. 
ý So, from that the railroad agent arranged at a restaurant and a motel for us to sleep that night. Dub would 
pay 'em the next day and that's what we did. We slept and ate on that deal. It was just a place to sleep and the depot 
agent stood for it. He was convinced that what we were telling was the truth and that there was some money coming 
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and he stood for it. When the money came, it was wired, Dub paid the bills, bought some more tickets and we caught 
the next train out. Same schedule as the evening as before I guess. 

We had two trunks. When Dub realized that his billfold was gone he said to me, "You have to have tickets 
before you can have trunk checks." I'm lost here but Dub thought we could get on, on the trunk checks. I guess he 
had the trunk tickets some place else beside his billfold. You had to have a ticket to get a trunk check. This was to 
prove that we did have tickets. Still, he wouldn't accept that and we had to buy more tickets. The trunks were on the 
train and the train went on. They didn't get put off like we did. 

Dub's boss, the Driller, met us when we got off the train that evening because we were supposed to be there 
the evening before, but we wasn't. So his boss, the driller met the train. When we got off Dub told him, what had 
happened and why we were late. It was told there that it wasn't the regular conductor that put us off and if it had been 
the regular conductor we probably wouldn't have got put off. Nevertheless, he struck two bells and out we went, not 
a penny to our name. I'm sure Dub's boss, the driller, took care of us that night. I don't remember the real proceedings 
yet, the next day the money came. We got and apartment and Dub went to work the next day. 

We stayed there until Thanksgiving. I think we had Thanksgiving on the way from Marshall home. There 
was two or three drillers drilling wells scattered around here and there. When they got a well made they stacked the 
rig. When they finished the well that he was working on they stacked the rig and we went to his mothers. I think we 
were on the train coming home to his mamma's at Paxton.on Thanksgiving day. 


DUB'S FAMILY RESPONSIBILITY 


X... did feel like we were imposing there. He had built the foundation around the family and the home. 
He kept the family together, and was responsible more or less for the whole thing when we married yet, he shed that 
responsibility when we married. I don't know what he thought although, I didn't feel like we were imposing. He had 
built the foundation around the home done most of the under-girding of the deal. 

He was the oldest boy and he had to quit school at the age of twelve to try to make, to try to keep from starving 
to death. He farmed, done the plowing, raised cotton, taters, he was the leader. His uncles and grand daddy Bazer was 
the foundation for helping Dub, I think. They all lived over there close together. Can you imagine a twelve-year-old 
boy over there with nothing to do with? No, imagination don't reach it. There was three or four uncles, Uncle Dennis, 
Uncle Dick, Uncle Walter, his mothers three brothers. They sort of helped him, prompted him, and showed him how 
to farm so they could get what they could which wasn't much. However, they didn't starve, I guess. They went hungry 
nevertheless, they didn't starve. They didn't live I'm sure. They just existed. 


DUB GOING TO WORK IN THE OIL FIELD 1921 


YT.. was the reason after he grew older that he went into oil field work. One of their neighbor’s sons 
was a driller in the oil field. His father-in-law was named Nutt, and he had a son named Jim which was daddy's pal. 
The son-in-law in the family, gave daddy a job in the oil field at the age of seventeen because the family needed it so 
bad. I can’t think of the older mans name. They lived over there in the diggins'. They had two sons Jim and Leon and 
three daughters and they were all at daddy. Jim and daddy were pals. They grew up together and worked together in 
the oil field. Daddy continued to work in the oil field and Jim he farmed. He married and farmed, and daddy followed 
the oil field work. The man that gave daddy the job was his brother-in-law, Earl McDaniel. 

His mother was on the job all right but, bless her she didn't have nothing to do with. It was for sure that she 
did without a whole lot that she needed, wanted and ought to have had, nevertheless, they didn't starve. After Dub 
went to work in the oil field his mamma and the family bought stuff at a little store there in Paxton and he paid the 
bill there. When he come in, he'd pay the bill that his mamma had made for something to eat and maybe something 
to wear if they had it. I don't know how much and how many times he did although, I know he did it some. That was 
after he was 18-19 years old. The other boys were coming on up yet, daddy was still the caretaker. He was really doing 
a father's job and never did get to be a boy. 

The night we were engaged he told me some about having the responsibility and how the family was and so 
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on. He said, "I promise you one thing. You won't ever sacrifice for me to continue to do that," and I didn't. However. 
it turned around the other way. We was glad to get to go there when he got laid off. We had no other place to go. We 
always had a /ittle money. We nearly always had a little money, 'till we spent it 


DEPRESSION BEGINNING 1927 


FL.. a car, oh shoot no, and didn't have much money. Daddy worked until he saved up $700, then 
he went to Georgia and we married. We come back on that and he didn't have much left. I don't have no idea. It may 
have been $200-300. He worked until about Thanksgiving and got laid off and that was the beginning of the "B/G 
DEPRESSION.”" We came back to his mothers right about Thanksgiving. We was laid off about a couple of years 
because of "The Depression.” This was in 1927 two years before the stock market fell that I didn’t know about. I just 
know when he was laid off. 


SHARE CROPPING ON BOB ROWE’S PLACE 1928 


ES. Rowe, Dub's brother-in-law and sister, “Aunt Sister,”owned a house and farm near Dub's 
mother's at Paxton. In 1928 we share cropped that farm on halves. That was the beginning of the Depression for us. 
I was pregnant and daddy made a crop that first year, the year Janette was born. We raised cotton and had a garden. 
We both worked. We had a cow. I don't remember where, who or how nevertheless, we had the cow. Mamma did 
manage through a// her toughness to give all the children a cow a piece. She always had a cow or two cows. There 
were always calves coming along and she gave all the children a calf. If she got too many calves to take care of after 
they got up into cows she sold a cow. So she sold Dub's cow. Of course she split the money. So, we were there but 
we didn't have a cow, yet we made it. 

We made a crop and the house was with it. You got the house to live in to farm and you farmed on the 
"Halves." When you sold your crop you got half of it and the owner got half of it. I don't think we got anything out 
of that crop because we left before it was ever gathered. He got a job in Shreveport and we moved to Shreveport before 
that crop was all ever gathered.. 


RETURN TO OKLAHOMA 1928 


WW. come to Shreveport and then he got back in the "Drilling Department. Haynes office was in 
Shreveport and you done your business through the Haynes office in Shreveport. A Rough Necking job came up so, 
he came to Shreveport and got a job with Haynes. The same ones he was working for before we got married. 

Janette was about six weeks or two month old and we had an apartment in Moorningsport, Louisiana. I guess 
we stayed there two weeks. One morning I was out washing. Where you had an apartment, they always had a wash 
place and I was out washing in a wash pot and rub board. About 10 o'clock Dub came in off the job and said we have 
to be in Marshall Oklahoma tomorrow evening to go to work at three o'clock. Earl McDaniel, the Driller said he would 
pay the freight on our trunks and we could ride with them and we would leave out as quick as we could get ready. They 
had two little girls, and we had Janette. 

I can remember us going, that a happening. They come by and got us. I had to hold Janette in my lap while 
we made that trip. She was only about six weeks or two months old. Yeh, I am sure I did. There wasn't no other way 
of doing anything with her but to hold her. She was just a baby. 

Ha, ha, ha, I remember the wet wash very well. Daddy just rolled up his shirt and put it on the running board 
of the car and lost it. I guess maybe he had one more left, maybe. I don't know. 

It was a long ways from Morringsport, Louisiana to Marshall, Oklahoma. I think we spent the night on the road, / 
think we did, in a motel or a court. 

We went on into Oklahoma and got an apartment, we was lucky to get an apartment the first day. When we 
got there, we applied and got an apartment. That was a big thing back then with working men was getting an 
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apartment, a place to eat. We went back to Oklahoma and we were lucky to get an apartment right away. That was 
a big deal, very important things with working men in them days, very important, to get an apartment, to get a place 
to sleep, eat, cook and live. 


VINEY’S DEATH 1929 


MT... and Claude lived in El Dorado Arkansas and getting along good and we were out on a limb. 
We stayed with them for I don't know how long. Mattie was like always, everything had to be just so. That was back 
when Claude was making money, bless his memory. Had things going her way. Mattie had to run the show, sort of 
like her daddy. Claude sold Insurance. 

Vassie said, "When Viney died, her and Martin, was visiting in Arkansas. She had been out in the back yard 
playing with Janette and had started up the back steps. I was in the kitchen ironing and as she was coming up the steps 
I saw her throw up her hands and fall dead. My mother was buried the day Janette was ten months old on April 26, 
1929, 

Dub didn't have the money to go and take his family to the funeral in Calhoun, Georgia but Claude gave him 
the money. Martin didn't. Claude took us. We all went back to Georgia to my mamma's funeral. He paid the way, 
even daddy. Claude Holcombe was a wonderful man, as long as he had some money coming in — with Mattie. He was 
selling insurance and doing pretty good and it just boiled over out of Mattie's head. Her and Pa were just exactly like 
financially. Money was Martin's god. That's all he lived for. That's the reason he worked his children and wife the 
way he did and other people around him didn't. 

Claude Holcombe said, "Mattie Mae didn't marry the man she loved and it had been a hardlife." Vassie said, 
"Mattie was a chip off the ole block in being as bad as Martin Gooch was, as much as Mattie hated Martin." Claude 
said, "My kids don't get to go any where." Vassie said, "Dub, would have whipped Mattie with a singletree if she had 
been his wife and he would have done it to." 


THE DEPRESSION 1930 


WW. had been at grand mother Massey's. It got down to where we had to count, everyone had a glass 
of milk and if he got a second one he had to wait “till it come around to the second one. You didn't drink your milk 
and pass your glass and get more until the other fellar got his. This was in 1930 the lowest that we got. There was 
no feed for the old cows to speak of. They. didn't give no milk and we milked three or four. 

Daddy, Claborine, and Davis, three grown men, got down to counting the glasses of milk for supper. Milk 
and bread was all we ever looked forward to for supper. It was butter, syrup and biscuit for breakfast, and whatever 
you might scratch up for dinner. 

Dry black-eyed peas, pinto beans and rice are cheap and readily available now yet, we didn't have no peas nor 
rice. I don't remember what time of the year it was nevertheless, the first mess of rice that mamma was able to put on 
the table was when all of us was there: Bob and Sister, Frank and Henry, Daddy and the rest of the family I reckon. 
I don't know where it come from. Mamma had cooked a big pot of rice. Of course back then it was always the style 
for the men to eat first. So all the men, Bob, Henry, Daddy, and the Masscy boys ate first and they nearly ate up that 
rice. There wasn't much left for us womenfolks and I am sure at that they didn't have all they wanted. It was rough. 
it was rough!!! 


LIVING AT HENDERSON TEXAS 1931 
DD. had got work over at Henderson, Texas and we were going to move over there from Mamma 
Massey's at Paxton. Dub wanted to get an apartment and I wanted to make a garden. Dub said, "Honey, you can't 


make a garden!!" I said, "Well, just give me a chance. I can try. IfI can’t, we can go to an apartment then. Just give 
me achance. We moved to Henderson, Texas, out in the country. I remember the old farm house. It had an open hall, 
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two rooms on one side, a man, his wife and three children lived on the other side with the three rooms. 

Henry Rowe drove me and Janette over there in an open truck. We had my little tad of pots and pans, me and 

Janette. I held Janette in my lap. It rained on us some. On the way we met Daddy coming in with an injured back. 
They were in a truck. watching for us. We didn't know it. Somebody had daddy, he had to be in somebody's care and 
we met. He was coming after us I guess. I can just see where we met. We didn't know what to do!!! 

I begged him to let me try to make a garden, I can hear him say, "Honey, you can't make a garden." I said 
“let me try!’ I begged daddy to let me go on with our little tad of pots and pans and come back. We had been over 
there and know'd we had a place. I begged daddy to let Henry take me on and come back to Mamma Massey's and he 
did. 

What times, but that happened, in that old open truck taking me, Janette and my pans to Henderson and we 
met daddy coming on the way with his back hurt!!! Henry took me onto Henderson and then took me back to Mamma 
Massey's. 

While living there we bought some streaked salt bacon for six cents a pound. "Oh god !!!" That was the first 
bacon, the first meat we had bought in a year or two. We had squirrels and maybe a rabbit. People got hungry. Janette 
was three years old and had the Whooping Cough, Measles or something, she was sick and I had to take her to the 
doctor. 

I made a garden and daddy was off working and making some money. I was planted there. We were there 
just a few months. I don't know I guess daddy had worked long enough to make a payday. That was the time I made 
a garden. We got run off from there. There was a shity man as lazy as he could be, his wife wiped his butt for him, 
but they had three children. 1 had a good garden going. Daddy said this man wanted the garden. I had a good 
garden going and canning stuff. I was coming along. He got enough work to buy fruit jars and I canned and we cat 
high on the hog. Daddy had got work and we had a little money. 

The man that we rented from, something about the rent, he run us off. Dub was in the toilet and when he 
came out he met this man and he hit daddy on the head and made it bleed. Daddy had to go to the doctor. I don't know 
where I was. 

I guess how come that man to hit daddy was to make him leave. That what daddy said, I don't know what 
the man hit Dub with, if he fought back or what. I didn't see it so I really don't know what happened. So, we went 
back to Mamma Massey's house. 


SHARE CROPPING AT WHIT WRIGHTS PLACE 1931 


ww. went to Oklahoma and daddy got work and we got along pretty good I remember. I had clothes. 
Janette had clothes. We were doing pretty good. Daddy always got out of work. We always went back to his 
mamma's. Yes, I remember well share cropping at Wright's place at Old Center. On our way from Henderson daddy 
rented a place. We lived up there past Old Center at the end of the trail and made a crop on Whit Wrights place. 
There was an old two or three-room house over on the side of a hill that we lived in and daddy made a crop. We had 
a pretty pot of petunias on the front porch. The porch had a bannister around it and the flowers sat on that bannister. 
Janette was a three to four-year-old girl. 

Yeh, this is where the “Prune Story” took place. I think this is the time that I made Janette eat the prunes. 
I didn't whip her to make her eat the prunes. I scolded her. 

I said, “You eat this." 

Janette said "I don't like 'em!!" 

I knew she hadn't ever eat one. 

I said, “You eat this. If you don't like it I won't make you eat any more but, you eat this one." I nearly about 
had to make her quit eating them. 

The government sent some flour out. People didn't have enough to eat. Daddy got a 25 pound sack of flour. 
The only thing we ever got from the government. Some of the fools there in the community wouldn't go get it. They 
was above going and getting it. Daddy went and got us a sack of flour to have some bread. He went to Woods store 
about two or three miles away and toted it home. He got pretty close to the house and his back give out on him and 
he couldn't carry it no more. I don't know but, it was probably me that ended up getting that sack of flour to the house. 
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I was strong and active over there and all them years. I stayed with it and me and daddy worked together. We stayed 
together, worked together and pulled through all that mess. 


SHARE CROPPING AT JESS MIMS 1932 


DD... went down to Paxton close to his home and rented for another year from Jess Mims and we 
moved our little tad of stuff. We made a garden. We had food. We got off late. The old team bogged. There was a 
little ole hill and the old mule stopped. He wouldn't go, wouldn't pull. We took some of the stuff off the wagon so it 
wouldn't be so much to pull. He got him a good gentle hickory and placed his self where this old grey mule was and 
when he called on her with that hickory she moved. He hit her with that hickory probably two or three times. He 
pulled that wagon on up that hill. Then we toted the stuff we had taken out of the wagon up the hill and put it back 
in the wagon. I can't recall. I think it was after dark. 

When we moved into Jess Mims place we had it made!! Jess Mims used to teach daddy at school. He was 
a school teacher. Jess Mims was a stake in the community. An upstanding citizen. We lived there in their rent house 
for a year. They had a little two or three-room house that we moved in and we was in hog heaven. If you were 
connected with Jess Mims you had it made. We made a crop there. Janette stayed down there with Miss Jewel Kyles 
and Betty and I worked in the field. Of course she would come home at night. Betty Kyle was a fourteen to fifteen- 
year-old girl and Janette was about four years old. She just took charge of Janette and Janette loved it. She would take 
care of Janette in the day time and I worked in the field over there in Mr. Jess's field. I don't know why they called 
me "Miss Vassie." I don't know why they put a handle to my name but they did. I was "Miss Vassie.” I worked with 
daddy making a crop, chopped cotton, made a crop on the halves. 


WORKING AT THE ATLAS REFINERY 1932-34 


WW. made a crop there at Jess Mims and daddy went to Shreveport in the fall after the crop 
was gathered and went to work at the Atlas refinery. We had some hogs and some corn and we wanted to fatten them. 
Daddy traded a trailer for them. We had a car back then. Along the way we had a car, a two-seated car. He finally 
had to turn that car in. 

So me and Janette stayed there and fed the hogs out and he worked at Shreveport at the refinery. We killed 
two hogs that I imagine weighed 150 pounds each. I had some help, mamma Massey, and Mr. Meridith Kyle, the 
neighbor. Every time I went down there I'd look down there. Mr. Meridith Kyle and Miss Jewel took us in more or 
less because of Janette and Betty's friendship. 

I remember well daddy being over there working and me getting a man from Tenaha with an open pickup 
truck to move me and Janette and our pans to Shreveport. When we moved, we had some HyGear-Maize. We moved 
that and a batch of chickens and the two hogs we had killed. 

Bob and Sister lived there in Shreveport and daddy stayed with them. Because of that we rented a house not 
far from them. 1 think our houses backed up. That was right handy for daddy to walk down the railroad track to the 
Atlas refinery. That was where we moved to from Texas. He rented that house on Grove Street, the last house on 
Grove Street and Bob and Sister lived on one on Mangum right behind us. It was close enough to walk to the factory, 
to the refinery, to the grocery store, to the street car and what have you. Therefore when daddy got that job at the Atlas 
Refinery, getting a place close enough that he could walk to the job was absolutely necessary. That's the reason we 
always ended up in that end of town. 

The house was at the end of Grove Street next to the railroad and out in front of that house there was a big 
garden spot. We made a garden there two or three years. We always made a garden if there was in land to it. I worked 
there in the garden like I did any where else. The city women didn't bother me. We growed good gardens and had 
a cow, the cow we got at Henderson, moved her on over there. There were vacant lots around there to put or stake a 
cow out. There were two or three other people around there that had cows staked out also. We kept our cow there. 
I don't know how long. 
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I guess that’s when we left the country for good when daddy got a chance to go to work for the refinery in 
September. I was just thrilled to death. I just knowed by us staying over there and daddy working that we moved we'd 
have some money to buy us some furniture. It had been several years now and I was so happy to stay over there and 
hold things down so that we could move, expecting furniture. 

When we moved and I went furniture shopping the next day daddy gave me just a ten-dollar bill. I asked, 
him “Is that all.” He said, "Yes, I had to put up for water, gas, light meter, and house rent.” He'd bought a stove. 
From that my dreaming turned into a night mare. Anyway daddy gave me just a ten-dollar bill and even back then 
what could you buy for ten dollars. 

So I went to town on the street car. We needed a cabinet so bad and I found one for nine dollars, bought it 
and had it sent out. It was just a good strong reliable kitchen cabinet like people used back then. When we were back 
over at Henderson there was some people had made them a nice home made table. It was just a small table made out 
of dressed lumber. They had left it with some niggers and I asked the nigger woman if she would sell it to me and she 
said "yes." I asked her what she wanted for it, she said, "Fifty cents." I paid her fifty cents. So we had the cabinet, 
the stove that daddy bought, and that nice little table I paid fifty cents for. There is no telling how old and sorry the 
old stove was however, it had been cleaned up, freshened up and painted up and it was decent looking. But it wasn't 
worth a fliter to cook with. 

Daddy said later, "An old sorry stove caused more divorces." 

I asked him, "Was he thinking about one?" He was real particular about having his breakfast biscuits. That 
ole stove wouldn't bake 'em so we got to stove shoppin'. I had shopped up in town and couldn't find nothing. He went 
with me one evening and we didn't find anything. Got on the street car and come back out to Jewella. 

I said, "Let's get off at West End at that store there." 

"I didn't know there was a store there." 

I said, "There is a big furniture store in West End. Lets get off there. It's right at the door?" 

"All right." 

We got off and it was Bewely's, one huge room. They had a little of every thing. We went in that furniture 
store looking for a stove. We bought that stove. It had been in a wreck and had a little enamel knocked off of it. We 
bought the stove for $40. They knocked some off it. It was one of the Bewelys that waited on us. We bought a nice 
used "ice box," that people used buying ice. He sold us a nice good sized oak Ice Box. We bought it, the stove, and 
two rocking chairs at five dollars a piece. I believe we paid $15 for the ice box. It was an above average ice box. 
Bewely asked me when daddy wasn't around if he was working for the contractors or Atlas. I told him he was working 
for the contractors. He was checking on us of course. However, they were as nice as they could be. That's when we 
got started trading at Bewelys. We brought it all out to the Shady Rest home. The chairs and stayed for many years 
up into the 1990's. We moved the stove out onto the back porch when we got another stove and we cooked on it out 
there for a long time. 

Dub worked at the Atlas Refinery good long while I don't remember how long. I would guess he worked there 
in all two years more or less. We got moved over to Shreveport on Grove Street on December 10, 1932 and lived there 
until 1934. Daddy had rented a house on Grove Street that was the last house down there towards the pond. Probably 
paid fifteen dollars a month. How come him to quit was: the Atlas Refinery was not Union. There was a Union man 
come in there and tried to organize. Dub fell for it and helped him, so he lost his job there because he tried to help get 
a Union. "HE GOT FIRED!!!! The company man fired Dub because he tried to help organize a union. I don't 
remember the man's names nevertheless, he lost his job because he tried to help organize a union. 

I passed there years ago when they were on strike and the men were just sitting around. I have wanted to stop 
there and tell them: “Stay with it," my daddy lost his job trying to organize and for them to stay with it when they were 
out on a strike. But, I never did. I guess daddy was one of the strongest union men anywhere. It was all he had and 
that's all anybody could do. He had got laid off because of kinfolk, good friends, and that kind of life. He got laid off 
because it would be the bosses' brother-in-law, or cousin. They would lay off Dub and the other man would take his 
place. He got FED UP with that and when he had a chance to union he stayed with it. He preached to SWEPCO boys 
about staying with the union, to not let it die down, and to not let it get weak. I don't know anything about how it is 
now yet, he was a strong union man. 
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RODESSA LOUISIANA 1934 


Wy... he got laid off at the refinery he went to Rodessa, Louisiana and went back to Rough Necking. 
We moved up there. I don't remember where we went to when we left Rodessa. That was in 1935 and Janette was about 
seven or eight years old. It don't seem like it was Rodessa, it seems like it was one of those other town up there. 


ATLANTA TEXAS 1934-35 


WV. was living at Atlanta and daddy was working out of Atlanta Rough Necking. We stayed up there 
that winter of 1934-35 and Janette went to school there in Atlanta Texas about 8-10 months before you were born, 
Gerald. When we come back to Shreveport from Atlanta, Texas we had an apartment on Mangum Street and San 
Jancinto was down in front of it. 


SAN JACINTO STREET HOME 1935 


I guess it was so ordered that we come in contact with a man that was selling houses on San Jancito Street 
that had been repossessed. You could get a pretty good little five-room house for $50 down and $15 a month and you 
could miss three payments. Back some time, I don't know where, nevertheless we happened to get a little more money 
than we had to have and Daddy loaned Uncle Dennis $50. When we found out about this daddy went to uncle Dennis 
to get that $50 to pay down on one of them houses and Uncle Dennis got it for him. He took that $50 and paid down 
on that 4133-San Jacinto Street a little five-room modern house. We lived there I guess about five years. 

We went to church at the Engliside Baptist Church quite a bit. We joined the Engliside Church sometime 
along the route. When daddy was working at the Atlas refinery, I guess. We got enough clothes and got decent 
enough. I would go and carry Gerald, walk from San Jacinto Street to the Church. That was a pretty good walk I 
remember going one Easter and didn't know it was so cold and I didn't wear a coat. I had a new Easter dress and I got 
cold as the "Dickens." I went and carried Gerald and Janette to church all the time. There was so much time that 
daddy was working or sleeping that he couldn't go. I'd get so tired of looking at the four walls. I had decent enough 
clothes so we'd go to church. I'd walk from wherever we had an apartment and carry y'all to church. Because we were 
stationed there on San Jacinto Street when you were just a little fellar I could walk and take y’all to Velva Street to 
Engliside church. We did that until we moved to the Shady Rest Home. 

We lived right there at the Fair Grounds. We could see the fireworks at night real good from out house. We 
went to the Fair some. That was before Gerald was born. Daddy had worked at the refinery and got enough money 
and had him a tailored two pant’s suit made. A tailored made suit with two pants made out of 100% material that cost 
him $35. He stepped up in society with that. I got me a pretty blue silk dress. We was dressed up that fall. It was 
dusty, and dry. We like fools dressed up in our newest and best and went out to the Fair Grounds on a Sunday evening 
and got all loaded up with dust on our new clothes. I remember that. But we got a toe hold there. 

When we were living there in the San Jacinto Street house, we didn’t have a Christmas or a Christmas tree 
or anything. I'm sure we had a little something for Gerald and Janette and extra food but we didn't have much 
Christmas. We never did put up a Christmas tree until we moved to the Shady Rest Home that I remember of. We 
wasn't never in a place long enough. We didn't have nothing to put it up with. After we moved to the Shady Rest 
home me and Gerald went to the woods and got us a Christmas tree, went every Christmas however long it was and 
got us a Christmas tree. 


MISSING THE BIG BONUS 1936 


ID ub worked mostly for two oil field drilling company’s out of Shreveport. One was Haynes Drilling 
Company. I always remember daddy talking about Mr. Arch Haynes. There was another drilling company there, the 
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Crow Drilling Company. If they didn't have work, he'd go to work for the other one. 

He happened to be working for the other company when Haynes sold out. Haynes sold out for, I think, 
$5,000,000 when they hit the Rodessa field. They give all their employees a big bonus. Daddy just happened to be 
working over at the other place when they sold out. He said he would have got about $5,000 dollars according to what 
the rest of them got. We could have bought us a home with that then. That was the year Gerald was born or the year 
there after in 1936-37. That was daddy's luck, everything that rang clear his life was turned up side down I reckon. 


HOUMA LOUISIANA 1939-40 


AW с: there, was a rough neck vacancy, wherever they needed a man, daddy worked. Ifthey 
didn't need no man, he moved onto the next place. Part of the time they needed one and part of the time they didn't 
need one. I believe daddy went down in south Louisiana on the next job. He worked down there two or three different 
times. Daddy was rough necking for the Texaco Company. They hada drilling rig out in the water in Pelto Bay. He'd 
work ten days and be off four. I just can't remember how come him to get down there on the water -- through some 
drilling business here in Shreveport I suppose. 

We moved to Houma, they pronounce it Home-ah, in south Louisiana, in the fall of 1939. We kept the house 
in Shreveport and rented it out while we lived in Houma. We stayed there until school was out inthe spring. Janette 
went to school there that one winter. When we rented the house, we moved all of our furniture into one room, we 
reserved one room to do that. When we got ready to come back, we asked for it. They moved out and let us have it. 
In that spring of 1940 it came a storm and cleaned up that end of town. It just tore up Jewella and West End It blowed 
the roof off our house but we had insurance. We got a new roof put on and new wall paper. 

Daddy was already down there. You, me and Janette went on the bus, rode on the bus all day. I was totally 
exhausted when we got down there. Daddy had rented an apartment and had supper ready andall. He met us at the 
bus depot. We walked across that bayou, that bridge there at Houma. It was on Williams Street that daddy had an 
apartment. It was in the fall. Me, Gerald, and Janette spent that last night at "Aunt Sisters" (Jessie Delfay's) on 
Jewella. The next morning we had to get out early. The bus left about daylight and it was frost. I never come a near 
freezing and falling in my tracks. Janette was ten years old and she went right onto the bus station. I was toting you 
and my suitcase and I liked to have fell in my tracks from where we got off the street car. Bob and Sister brought us 
to the street car where it turned around on Jewella and we rode it downtown to the bus station. We got on the bus and 
rode all day to Houma. We had a pretty fair winter. He had work all winter. 

We moved into a house with a couple, the Blanchard's, on Williams Street and stayed with them two or three 
months or whatever. They were French, very nice people and we got along real good. They had built a rent house on 
a corner lot that they had and it joined the Houma City Park. There was just a wire fence between it and the park. This 
house had more room and we moved over there in it. It cost us a little more money but, we had much more room. We 
stayed there on that Williams Street all winter. It was right next to the City Park and they had big dances there in a 
hall or building there every Saturday night. 

We didn't go to any of those dances. We didn't associate with them. They was a company-colony of their 
own, the French people was. They didn't mistreat you but they didn't associate much and we didn't mix with them. 
We stayed there that one winter. I took Gerald and Janette to church. We went to our Baptist church some during that 
winter. Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard were very nice to us. They had two sons and we got along just fine. 

At Christmas news come into town from out at the drilling rig that all the women and children were to have 
Christmas dinner on the rig out in the bay. They were to be ready and be picked up Christmas morning and come out 
on a boat out to the rig. I wasn't acquainted with any of the women to speak of. I got word from some of them to be 
ready and have my children ready and we were. I had Gerald and Janette ready. We went out to the rig on a barge. 
We were setting right there and the water was right there. It moved slow but, we still got there in time for dinner. The 
men got off for dinner and came in a boat from the rig to the "Quarter Boat." It was a building out on the water where 
they slept and ate. 

We ate dinner and went back to the rig with the men. Gerald had to go to the bath room about the time we 
got ready to go. 1 told them to go ahead that we wouldn't go out to the rig however, they didn't. They waited for me 
to take Gerald to the bath room. We got back on the barge. It was the first time 1 had been out on water. Janctte set 
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down in one place and we sat up in another. It moved slow but we got out to the rig. We went up on the rig and up 
on the floor and watched them. We stayed awhile and then they took us back to Houma that evening. It was dark 
when we got home. That was a big treat for us. It was something so new to be out on the water, out on a barge and 
get to see the rig where daddy worked. I had seen one back when we first married back in Oklahoma. I had been to 
a rig where he worked and had some idea what to expect. 

I don't remember why but we wanted to come back home. I guess it was because of our house. We moved 
back into our house on San Jancito Street. Me, Gerald and Janette come with a friend that was working down there 
that was a friend of daddy's and the family at Paxton. She was coming home and she let us come home with her. She 
was driving a two-seat car. We come home one Sunday. And of course we dug our furniture out of the one room. We 
come home right after school was out. 
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MOVING TO SHADY REST 


(Cei there I guess about five years on San Jacinto Street and that was the foundation of the Shady 
Rest Home. 1 had got so unhappy. Daddy was back down in south Louisiana rough necking and I was taking care of 
all the community children and setting there looking at four walls and daddy sending me all the money that he could. 
It cost something to keep him and us up. All of us was just a gettin' by, barely. I sat there and looked at them walls. 
I got so unhappy. I got the idea that if we could get away from there where I could have a garden I could help. Now 
that’s the truth. I wanted to get out where we could have a garden and I could help some with a livin'. I got to 
watching in the paper for a place that might be available. I found two or three that he and I went and looked at but, 
they didn't generate. I found this one. Matt, Claude and Webb were over here and Webb had a new car and they 
brought us out here one Sunday evening to look at this place. I didn't get out. Daddy got out and looked at the house 
and looked it over. We had an old Studebaker car then. Daddy bought a used Studebaker car. I don't know where we 
was working at when we got that much money ahead, probably that winter at Houma. You could get 'em for $300-400 
then. We did have a used Studebaker that we could go to and from. I guess the reason Webb brought us out here was, 
I guess they brought us in the better car. I guess that was the reason they brought us out here. 

We bought the place from a Mr. Anthony that had a grocery store on Gladstone right off Gilbert in Shreveport. 
He had a grocery store and put this up for sale. He allowed us $1,500 equity in the house on San Jacinto Street for a 
down payment on this. That was before Christmas. We got ready to move. Daddy was so lucky. When they closed 
out the deal daddy said, ^When you vacate the house out yonder, I'll vacate this." That was the understanding. There 
were some people in the house that had to be got out and that delayed our move about two months before we could 
move in. They were the Lee Long's grand parents that lived in the house, the Majors. Mr. Anthony had to get the law 
to move 'em out and that cost him $40 plus two months rent. 

We got a black man, Arthur was his name I believe, that had a reasonable size moving van-truck to move us. 
He had his ad in the paper and daddy got him and he moved us and all we had. We started going to church when we 
got out there and all the Longs and Majors wouldn't speak to us and didn't communicate. How low can people get. 
I guess the Longs held that against us and I didn't care. It was a blessing that daddy requested what he did. If he 
hadn't, we would have had to put 'em out and we wouldn't have had nothing but a stink. Any how Mr. Anthony had 
to clear it before we could move and turn our house over to him. Sam Bostwick was the Justice of The Peace, the Law, 
it went through him. They finally got it cleared out and vacant where we could move in. Mr. Anthony had a market 
and grocery store and Mr. Oglesby was his butcher. They bought this place together and that is how come that "hog 
wire" fence is around the pasture yet. I guess it had been there 2-3 years when we moved here. They bought this and 
raised hogs here and the hogs went through the grocery store. When we moved here there were hog wallow holes all 
around. There wasn't no screens on the house. The flies were almost as thick as they could be and we wasn't able right 
then to put no screens up. So we fought flies and finally come out to where we are. We didn't have no water. There 
wasn't no electricity. Therefore, we didn't have no water. We hauled water about eighteen months. 

The Oglesby's were our neighbors that lived nearby. They had a water well down there and they had piped 
water up to our house and we got water that way at first. They had some kind of "Delco System." I don't know what 
"Delco" is but they had something that made power and we got water with this kind of pumping system they had. It 
went out, used up, no water. They were expecting this "REA" (Rural Electric Association) to come though any time 
with electricity. You know how things like that go, something happens and it didn't go through. With that promise, 
if we ever got electricity, we didn't go to no effort to re-do Delco or any thing and we all hauled water. 

[As a small boy I can remember being down at the Olgesby's where daddy and some other men stood around 
at the entrance to the well house making this decision. I don't remember ANY of the conversation, nevertheless, I 
remember that there was some sort of a big decision being made.] 

Daddy was working away from home, I don't remember where but me and Gerald and Janette was staying 
there and the place was up for sale for anybody that might buy it. He couldn't get a job, and he couldn't see his way 
clear. Daddy got down to where he put this place up for $1,600 for his equity. There were some men from town came 
out and looked at it on one Sunday evening and told us about Pearl Harbor. It was from about seven o'clock in the 
morning until about five o'clock before we knew about it. We had a radio but we didn't have electricity. We had some 
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calls. A woman from town came out and looked at it. I was working at Solomons store then. That was when we still 
had the little house next door that came with the property. The woman wanted the Shady Rest House. She would take 
it if she could get the Shady Rest house. She didn't want the other one. So, daddy sent her up to the store where I was 
working to talk to me about it. He wouldn't sell it out from under me. She came in and talked to me about it. She said 
"I want the Shady Rest house." I said, "I do to" and she didn't get it. It didn't sale. Thank the lord for that. 

The property was located about six miles northwest of Shreveport and about three miles south of Blanchard 
on what then was the Blanchard-Dixie Highway. It consisted of thirty acres of land and two houses for a price of 
$3,750. The rent on the new place was $25 @ month as opposed to $15 on the San Jacinto Street house which was 
nearly double the price. This was very difficult to pay. In fact we did get behind some times. It was a very momentous 
occasion when we moved there on February 7, 1941 and that date is still remembered after many, many years. Our 
first mailing address there was Rt. 3 Box 203C, Shreveport, Louisiana. We had that address for many years. 

Daddy went to town the same day that Cotton, Dub's brother, came home from prisoner of war and sold the 
second house that came with the property. That was in October of 1945. Dub had put a fence up between us and the 
other house. We sold that four room, not four bed rooms, house and six acres of land for a right good price. It was 
enough that it cleared the Shady Rest house and 23.5 acres and from that time on till this it's been home. We 
scratched, worked and managed to pay the notes as they come. It was the day we become home owners, long to be 
remembered. It felt great. It was so good to know that we got it cinched and that we didn't owe no other bills. 


THE SHADY REST HOUSE AND PLACE 


T... were several oak trees in what was the front yard, ten to twelve. There was and still is a large 
clump of them to one side. These trees provided lots of cool shade in the hot summer time. Somewhere or the other 
Vassie and Dub occasionally would call the place “Shady Rest.” They would do this a lot when they would be returning 
home tired from Shreveport or maybe a trip off somewhere. This is where the nickname “Shady Rest” came from. 

The property was located about six miles northwest of Shreveport and about three miles south of Blanchard 
on what was then the Blanchard-Dixie Highway. It consisted of thirty acres of land and two houses for a price of 
$3.750. The rent on the new place was $25 @ month as opposed to $15 on the San Jacinto Street house which was 
nearly double the price. This was very difficult to pay. In fact they did get behind some times. It was a very 
momentous occasion when they moved there on February 7, 1941 and we still remember that date after many, many 
years. Their first mailing address there was, Rt. 3 Box 203C, Shreveport, Louisiana, and they that same address for 
many years. 

In reality, at first the Shady Rest home wasn't very much of a house especially according to turn-of-the-century 
standards. It was just a slight improvement over the unpainted dog-trot style rural country homes of the Depression 
and Pre-Depression era. It was very small, very small, only about 900 square feet with the outside being of finished 
painted lumber. It had four rooms, a small square hall in the middle of the house and a very small area that was a bath 
room. 

Well, it was supposed to be a bathroom. There were no facilities in there whatsoever such as: toilet, lavatory, 
bath tub, shower or running water. There was the “slop-jar,” to relive yourself in, a wooden stand with a wash basin 
on it and that was about it. There might have been a mirror on the wall. A small one maybe. Bathing was done in a 
number three wash tub in the kitchen. We put a kettle of steaming hot water into the tub and more water was added 
until there was about three or four inches of water in there. Then a person got in there and done their thing. That is, 
the first person got in. More than one person used one batch of bath water. 

It had a tin roof on it. When it rained, the rain falling on the tin roof made a very relaxing sound and a person 
could really sleep good with that going on. They later replaced the tin roof with a more modern asphalt shingle roof, 
modern for that time. It was a lower class status symbol then to have a tin roof. However, in the turn-of -the-century 
era more and more people are installing metal roofs because the asphalt roof doesn't last. Wind and hail easily damage 
them none of which harm metal or tin roofs. There was a front and back porch all-right but, they were very small, only 
about four foot square. There were glass windows all right but there were no screens on them. 

There was only one small closet in the master bedroom. Closet space in houses in that era seemed to be of 
minor importance. Guess, because there wasn't a whole lot of money and time for clothes. Dub told a story once. as 
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he was always doing, about what happened early one Sunday morning. It was back during the Depression or right 
after. He and a couple of other men were standing around visiting, tellin’ yarns and whatever. Finally one man said, 
“Pve got to go to the house and get ready for Church." The man left and the other two men looked at each other 
quizzically. One said, “I don't know what he's gonna do to get ready. The only clothes he owns are two pairs of 
overhauls and he's got one of them on." 


Mamma related: 

*When we moved here there were hog wallow holes all around. There was no screen on the house. 
The flies were almost as thick as they could be and we wasn't able right then to put no screens up. So we 
fought flies and finally come out to where we are. We didn't have no water. There wasn't no electricity. 
Therefore, we didn't have no water. We hauled water about eighteen months. 

The Oglesby's were our neighbors that lived nearby. They hada water well down there and they had 
piped water up to our house and we got water that way at first. They had some kind of "Delco System." 1 
don't know what "Delco" is but they had something that made power and we got water with this kind of 
pumping system they had. It went out, used up, no water. They were expecting this "REA" (Rural Electric 
Association) to come though any time with electricity. You know how things like that go, something happens 
and it didn't go through. With that promise, if we ever got electricity, we didn't go to no effort to redo Delco 
or any thing and we all hauled water." 


As a small boy I can remember being down at the Olgesby's where daddy and 
some other men stood around at the entrance to the well house making this 
decision. I don't remember ANY of the conversation, nevertheless, I remember 
that there was some sort of a big decision being made. 


“Of course when we got out here, daddy got to cleaning up and working. There was so much that it needed 
to be done." 


I remember that just a few yards from the back corner of the house there was a big 
pile of trash, garbage, tin cans and what have ya'. I think it was probably more 
like a few feet than a few yards. I remember daddy cleaning up this awful mess 
and hauling it off. Even at the very young age that I was it was inconceivable to 
me how someone could have so much filth so close to their house, right up next 
to the house. 


There was no electricity yet there was natural gas. A natural gas pipe line went through the pasture we 
obtained that gas from. Light at night came from coal-oil lamps. The toilet facility was an “Out-House” that was 
located very close to the back door, but was later moved to a more respectable distance from the house. There were 
no kitchen cabinets. There were some built later. 

It was in the late 1950's after Gerald graduated from high school in 1954 before there was a septic tank and 
indoor toilet installed. Some time before Gerald graduated there was a gas hot water heater and a shower stall 
obtained. The hot water heater had to sit in the kitchen by the stove. Many years later it was moved to the outside of 
the house. 

The oak shade trees were a very good asset to have during the years when there was no air conditioning. Dub 
installed a pole across some of two of the trees and hung a metal swing from it. There was some lawn furniture found 
to go with it although, I don't think they called it lawn furniture back then. It consisted of two heavy metal chairs. 
At least they were heavy according today's standards. There ain't nothing heavy and durable like that any more. There 
was also a “Glider” that came with it. This Glider was bench type of affair that sat on some sort of stand or leg that 
the bench could swing or "glide" back and forth. The family and visitors would sit out under the shade trees during 
the out summer to beat the heat. During very hot weather, we would stay out there until after dark until the house 
cooled off. I can still hear the statement, “Do you want to go in now. No, let's let the house cool off some more. 

Hot and cold weather was very big and different issues to deal with during the early days at Shady Rest. One 
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of the biggest things that happened there was the getting of a fan. You know, just a simple ordinary “buzz” fan that 
sits on the floor or table. Dub was working night shifts sometimes and had to sleep in the day time. This was very 
difficult to do in the very hot summer time. So he got a fan, a twelve or fourteen-inch oscillating" GET" fan through 
SWEPCO. He got it financed through SWEPCO since it was electric and SWEPCO was about electricity. Just imagine 
financing a fan but that happened. I remember it well. It was real good when daddy wasn't using the fan and I could 
get under it. 


WORKING IN HAYNESVILLE 


WV. had just bought a new pickup and then he got laid off, no work. One day he told me to get ready. 
Gerald wasn't in school, not old enough. That was after we moved to Shady Rest I got ready and took him to 
Haynesville. He had learned that Haynes had drilling rigs over there. He knew a driller and he believed he could go 
to work for him. So me and Gerald went with the new pickup and took daddy to Haynesville. He didn't have time 
to get him a room. He had us to come on back home to give us time to get there before dark. So we left daddy over 
there standing there in the yard watching us leave, me and Gerald coming back to Shreveport. He would have time 
to get him a room and a bed before dark. It was no problem for a man like that to get room and board. That was a way 
of living then. So he got him a room, ate at the café and Gerald and I come on back home. He went to work. 


HE. sent us money to live on, to pay bills, just barely. It cost something for him to eat out, room, 
board, and laundry. However, there was enough to get by. We lived like that a good long while. I don't remember 
how long. He sent me money enough to pay bills. He sent the money by Post Office money order, about $100 @ 
month, I guess it was a $100 @ month. It wouldn't have been @ $100 every two weeks. I guess we lived like that until 
things began to pick up and the war raging. 

Things picked up until we had enough money to live decent I reckon. I don't know where it was. Any how 
he worked at Haynesville awhile for us money to live on. I don't remember exactly how but he worked, at Houma some. 
But he got us enough rough necking money to live on without starving. 


DUB’S BAD BACK 1943 


WW. had a big draw back with daddy's back right after we moved to Shady Rest, Gerald's first year 
in school. He couldn't work in the oil field. I don't know when he first got his back hurt. He got an injury over and over. 
I can't tell you when he got that first back injury. In 1943 he got his relief. That's when he got started going to a 
Chiropractor and brought his back out of that injury. He came home from Haynesville with his back out. He couldn't 
work. 

Meanwhile I had been lucky enough to hire out at Solomons store in Blanchard. I was making enough money 
to pay Gerald and Janette's lunch meat and buy what they had to have to keep them in school. By me working there 
in the store, I would get stuff to bring home. I'd just bring home a meal or two ahead and we had enough to eat. We 
lived close but, we had enough to eat. Mr. Solomon had a market and he sold a// his meat: steak, roast, stew meat at 
thirty-five cents a pound. He had nice big slabs of ham that he sold at fifty cents a pound.and I bought some. We had 
some steak, some meat and what have ya'. We had enough to eat to keep from going hungry. I don't know what we 
would have done if we had to pay for it but, we didn't so I didn't worry about it. 

The good lord placed me there. I worked about a year. Started at $10 @ week and I worked up to $15 @ 
week and you and Janette both in school. Mr. Solomon was one of the best men I ever knew. He didn't charge us for 
groceries. I would pay a little bit once in awhile. But with what I made paid the gas bill and kept you and Janette in 
school and what ever bills had to be paid. We got by on it. That was about two years from the time we moved here 

Dub had back trouble ever since I knew him. He got his back hurt before we got married and he'd get it hurt 
over and over again. When we moved out to the Shady Rest home there was a year or two he wasn't able to hold down 
a job. He just wasn't able to hold down a job. That's when 1 worked at the store in Blanchard. He stayed at home and 
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held it together and kept Gerald and Janette in school. He could do that and keep the home open. We managed that 
way for a year. 

This is how he finally got able to go to work. There was a family living in the house with Mr. Rance and they 
were patinet's of a Chiropractor. Mr. Rance Attaway was a neighbor of ours that lived just across the road a little ways. 
Daddy got acquainted with the man and the man got wise of his condition and he got after daddy to go to a 
Chiropractor. He worked with daddy awhile and finally got him in the notion to go to a Chiropractor. At that time 
practicing in Louisiana was illegal for a Chiropractor. The man had one in Shreveport and wanted to take daddy to 
him. Daddy went with him and of course he needed an adjustment. They give him an adjustment that evening and 
he was to go back the second day. The next morning or whatever day it was he was supposed to go back, he got in as 
much pain and misery as anybody could live with. He wallowed all over the bed crazy with pain. I called the doctor 
and told him about it. "He's not able to come in." He said "When he gets able bring him on in." 

We didn't have a phone until after he went to work with SWEPCO. I don't remember about how or what 
about the phone calling. I just remember the doctor telling me when he got able to bring him in. The thing of it was, 
that bone business had been out place for a real long time. So, when the Chiropractor adjusted his back that throwed 
other places out and that's what caused the pain. He wallowed on the bed for two or three hours just wild and then he 
just got easy. I've heard daddy tell it about me coming in and saying, "Have you got easy." He said, "I hadn't thought 
about it but, lam. That's where a lot of people fall out with chiropractors. A lot of people wouldn't have gone back. 
Chiropractors will do a lot of things medicine won't ever touch, and vice versa. Chiropractors brought daddy back to 
life. He got to where he didn't have no back problems, but at that time he did. That winter I worked at the store. He 
wasn't able to work but he could hold the home down. 

Daddy didn't work in the oil field after 1943. His oil field rough necking days were over. He was only thirty- 
nine years old and had been a traveling roughneck, the valued job of a derrick man, for twenty-two years and it gave 
him a handicap he had to live with the rest of his life. 


GOING TO WORK FOR SWEPCO 


WV. had a neighbor, Guy Attaway, that lived about a half a mile from us through the wood over on 
the Roy Road. I reckon he saw we wasn't trash like the people that moved out. He know'd daddy was trying to get a 
job and couldn't. He suggested to daddy that he go apply for a job for Southwestern Power. That is what they called 
it back then, Southwestern Electric Power and Gas Company. 

Daddy told him "I don't know a thing in the world about electricity." 

Mr. Guy said, "You do about steam engines I understand." 

"Yeh, I know about steam engines." 

He said "Well they've got 'em up there." 

Mr. Guy's brother-in-law, Moncrief, was a head knocker. They made arrangements for him to be out to supper 
and for daddy to go over there and meet him and discuss about a job with him. Well, he did. Then he was to go to 
the company and talk to him and apply for the job and give reference and get his self in line for a job. World War II 
was raging and daddy had been out to Slack Base and applied for a guard job. He got a notice one day to report for 
work that evening or next day, immediately report for work and daddy was waiting for the SWEPCO job if they'd hire 
him. There it was, he had been out of work all his life and had a chance at a good job and that all come in at once. 
So, he just picked up his hat, went in and talked to Moncrief and explained it to him. Moncrief said, "Well I haven't 
got any report in from both of your references." Dub said, "Well, you don't know but I do. Both reports will be the 
same besides, I've been hired to go to work for a guard and my references were good there and I gave the same 
references. Now, I can go to work there but when the war is over I'll be out of a job. If I can go to work here, I'll have 
a job from now on." Through that Moncrief hired him. This was in 1944 

I was working at Solomon's store when he got that job. When they put him on regular he told me, "Now, vou 
can stay at home I am ready to take over." And I did. We wasn't very far behind with pay, in debit. The place where 
we traded in town before we moved here let us have groceries when we wasn't able to pay for it. We had a bill there. 
I don't know, 1 guess it was a $100. I think we owed Solomon's about a $100 when he got his SWEPCO job and went 
to work. Of course he paid his bills as soon as he could when he got the money. We went up to Solomon's store after 
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he got two or three checks and paid the grocery bill off and that was the last grocery bill we ever owed. 

He worked shift work. I think he worked ten days and off four and every time he went back he changed shifts. 
He worked three different shifts in that length of time. He worked there for 25 years and got only one promotion 
because of his education or no education. He only got one promotion. He got promoted out of the basement onto the 
second floor where the steam engines were and he was never able to get out of there because of his no education. 
However, he got to stay there the 25 years and retire there in 1969. 

He was aggravated, undone, when he saw what the man that was on the job that he would have had got in 
retirement pay that he didn't get. I guess he said more right there about the life of what he didn't get and what he didn't 
have that was rightfully his because he didn't get no education. He was aggravated good when he saw that. Still, he 
dropped it. He didn't agitate about it however, he didn't approve of it and nobody else would have. Yet, at the same 
time we had a good living. We never did splurge or what you would consider a splurge. “ It was splurging for us when 
we would go to the grocery store to buy any thing we wanted to eat." Have what clothes we wanted to wear and get 
out and drive and go when we wanted to. That was a treat to us. After he retired, he bought the little Smoky camper 
and we had it about four years, run around all over the country with it, enjoyed it. 


THE STUDEBAKER PICKUP 


WW. hadan old used Studebaker passenger car that we accomplished in town. Dub saw these "Pickup 
Trucks" going by and he took the "pickup" fever, high. He set in to have a pickup and didn't have no job. He called 
a salesman at the Studebaker place. I think he was drawing $15 a month from something. I don't know what. Anyhow 
he called the salesman from the Studebaker place and he came out. Dub wanted a new pickup. He wanted to give the 
old Studebaker passenger car we had for a down payment and was to pay $25 @ month on a new pickup. 

The salesman told him later, *When I went in that evening and laid the deal on the bosses' desk, he looked 
at me and said, What's that? '" 

I said, "You see what it is. The man said he wanted a pickup, needed it and said he could pay $25 @ month 
but couldn't pay more." 

The boss said "Well, I'll believe I'll just take him on." 

Ithink we had made one payment before daddy got laid off from where he was working. We moved to Shady 
Rest in February 7, 1941 and Pearl Harbor was attacked on December 7, 1941, after we moved out there. We must 
have got that pickup up sometime in early '42 because the war (World War IT) had already started. 

I don't remember what year it was that we got rid of the old Studebaker pickup truck and got a used Chevrolet 
car but that pickup was wore out. Ha, when he traded the pickup off, he had a new bed welded in it. It was completely 
wore out. It was wore out and he traded it in on a used Chevrolet car. The sales people where he did business had a 
shake up among the salesmen. A new son-in-law had come in as manager. He was inexperienced and was given the 
job over the other salesman and that made them sore. This new son-in-law didn't know anything about nothin' and 
he offered daddy $400 for the pickup. Daddy would have taken $50 just as quickly as he would have the $400 
nevertheless he got the $400 for the old wore out Studebaker pickup truck. They told him later that they had to have 
it towed away from where he left it. They couldn't get it started. Well daddy told them all about that ahead of time. 
Anyhow, that's just a rabbit's chase out of where our subjects are. 


MR. SAUCIER 


DD. was driving a car he was trying out from some car place. He was coming down a hill on 
Crockett Street by the Strand theater and the brakes failed. He ran into the back end of a man'scar. Ithink daddy 
told the man to take it and have it fixed and he would pay for it because we run into his back end. This mans mechanic 
was В. L. Saucier who owned and operated the Shreveport Motor Shop that was locate on Texas Avenue at Crockett 
Street for many years. This is where daddy got acquainted with Saucier. We couldn't pay Saucier much at a time. 
I don't remember how much we had to pay yet, Saucier got in behind daddy pretty strong about the payments' still, we 
didn't have it. He got kinda rough but that's understandable, he was a business man. Nevertheless, he didn't push it. 
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He didn't sue for it. That’s where we got acquainted with Saucier and ended up good friends. He was ours and 
Gerald’s Mechanic for I don't know how long, many, many ears. They were so nice to us. Mr. Saucier as a 
Frenchman from south Louisiana and had a very strong accent. One thing was for sure, Mr. Saucier could definitely 
fix an automobile, whatever was wrong with it. It was a family business. Mrs. Saucier worked in the office keeping 
books and whatever. She was always so very friendly and always had time to stop and pass the time of day. 


AUNT ALICE 


у. Ge Hughes was a very important part of the Shady Rest Home in its early days. She was like part 
of the family and her memory still lingers until this day. 

Aunt Alice was an old black woman that lived in an old old wooden house behind our field. It was a very 
simple unpainted board and batten built house, very small. It had a front porch that went all the way across the house. 
There were a couple of large shade trees in the front yard and one or two on the side of the house. The yard was fenced 
in and was of bare dirt that was always swept clean. The inside was very dark with a fireplace in the front room. Her 
name was Alice Hughes and her husband’s name was "Josh" (Jousha). 

I don't remember how long but, it was not many days after we moved here along in the Spring or summer 
when tomatoes and garden stuff was in that she came in once in awhile and visit. I don't remember how it got started. 
Nevertheless, I'd give her some tomatoes, I'd give her some of what we had and what we didn't need. That was a 
blessing to her, to them. Her husband had got bedfast couldn't work and I know that they went hungry. But anyhow 
she got started coming here and I gave her tomatoes. She made mention about it after that, "The people that lived here 
before we moved here let their tomatoes rot rather than give them to her, that you all divided tomatoes with us.” 

She raised a step-grand son, I think that what it was. He was 14-15 years old. She had stopped by here and 
been in my kitchen a little. She came up here one morning and said, "Me and Oscar hadn't had anything to eat all this 
week except pinto beans and corn bread." I said, "Go in yonder in the kitchen and cook y'all some breakfast." From 
there I guess was the beginning of seven years she was with us. 

We had a sweet potato patch out there and daddy wasn't here at sweet potato diggin’ time. Old black Aunt 
Alice had a sister Evalenia, who lived over on the lake and she got acquainted with us coming here with Alice. An 
old black man lived up the road that had an old white horse to a one-horse wagon that he went to Shreveport in every 
Saturday and they all three were friends. So Alice and Evalenia got the old black man to bring his horse down here 
and plow up the sweet potatoes. But of course I gave them some sweet potatoes for their work. That was a blessing 
to them and they just thought they had it made. I guess they did. But anyhow the old black man was cross eyed and 
you couldn't tell whether he was looking up or down. Nevertheless, he had that ole white horse and plowed up the 
sweet potatoes. Aunt Alice and Evalenia picked 'em up and I gave 'em 'taters. 

I don't remember the first thing that Alice did for us, I think it was pick up sweet potatoes. That was when 
things was so cheap. I got her a dress in town for 84 cents, it was so thin you could see through it but it was something 
new to her. She was thrilled to death that I had give her a dress. From then on she come and stayed and worked in 
the kitchen with me for seven years. She worked for seven years and had to eat what we did and we had plenty of what 
we had. [Note; Vassie said, "Worked with, ” not for. ] 

I don't know what she'd done if it hadn’t of been for us. She wasn't all that old. She was a long ways from 
being helpless. She was good help. She was good help. She was clean. She was good help in preparing vegetables to 
can. 

I didn't pay her anything for a while. I didn't have it. She just ate with us. I paid her some and whatever she 
wanted at the store. After I got toto work at the store, I gave her a $1.50 a week. 

That don't sound like much now, but I guess with the old woman living down there and not having anything in the 
world that was quite a bit for her. 

She just took over the kitchen completely. She was old enough for welfare and I took her to town to get signed 
up for welfare. I can remember I had the dernedest time finding the office. I drove around and drove around. She 
said, "Let's just let this go and go on home," but, I didn't. I finally found it, got her in, and got her signed up for 
welfare. I don't remember what she got a month. Five dollars would have been big pay, but she got some money and 
she didn’t use it all. 
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During the war they rationed certain items. A person had to have stamps to get certain items. You couldn't 
just go out and buy all of whatever you wanted to. We had to have stamps for sugar, gasoline and shoes. So far as the 
kitchen, especially sugar, she got the same amount of stamps for sugar as we did and so she gave us stamps. She didn't 
use what sugar she got. You could have hardly missed what little bit she used. We canned. She had to eat what we 
did. It didn't make no difference what was on the table. Whatever was cooked. I divided what we had: garden stuff, 
milk and butter. She /oved milk. That was back when I got the fruit jars with the handle on it. Every evening she'd 
get ready to go home she'd get one of them jars full of milk. She had a bucket she'd carry it and some other stuff in, 
go out walking along with that milk in her bucket for supper. 

She wasn't an over eater. She was just a common eater. She had to be careful and didn't eat pork. She had 
two sisters. One of 'em she wouldn't eat at her house because it wasn't clean. The other one, "I eat anything I can get 
my hands on at her house." 

She was a great help. I felt so sorry for her one night. It looked like it was absolutely gonna come a storm 
and she came in nearly about dark--scared. Come bed time, I made her a pallet on the floor, comfortable. She said 
she thought she'd just set up in a chair but stayed all night, slept on that pallet. That was the only time she ever come 
for protection. 

She was a good ole soul. She loved to go to church and I carried her to church a whole lot when we had the 
pick up truck. Of course there was always room for her in the cab with me and she would always want to fill that thing 
up. It didn't make me any difference how many was in the back of that pick up. They'd stand up. They was so thick 
they couldn't fall down. It just pleased her so much to be responsible to getting them a ride home. I didn't take 'em 
home. I scattered 'em out along the road close to their homes. 

I don't know how much longer after it was that we got on our feet that she quit coming but, it was because of 
her health. She got in such bad health that she didn't come regular and she was drawing money. She lived pretty good 
in her last days. Bless her soul, bless her memory. 

We was so afraid we find her dead down there. She had a heart problem. We was so afraid that we would 
find her dead down there some time. She was up here one evening and I saw she was just used up. Dub was working 
evening shift and I just insisted on her going in with Dub to her step daughters. I just insisted on it. And she did, went 
on with Dub. He said when she came out to the pickup she looked all around and said, "I don't know when I'll see 
this place again." She died within in about ten days suddenly one morning with a heart attack. 

I went to her funeral, and they had a big funeral. They had me sit up front with the preacher. There was a 
big bunch of people there. The house was full and running over. We sent her flowers. She had a good many flowers. 

The preacher got up and he looked around, "When you see flowers like this the funeral is already preached. We had 
a funeral here the other day and there wasn't airy flower here." 


SHADY REST THE FARM 


I. doesn’t seem right to call Shady Rest a farm yet, it had all the ingredients of one. In the era at the 
beginning of Shady Rest all places like this were known as “a place.” With all the farm animals and plants and food 
stuff that were raised there they were not done for the sole means of “a living” or support. A possible better description 
of what went on there would be call it a small “Truck Farm..” It is difficult to ascertain wether or not all of this 
farming was just Dub’s idea and desires and that Vassie just went along with it. In the beginning there on San Jacinto 
Street it was originally Vassie’s idea and striving that resulted in the acquiring of Shady Rest. Whatever a correct 
answer to this is seems to be immaterial. The fact is that both Dub and Vassie lived and worked at Shady Rest with 
everything that was there and they supported each other in all the endeavors they undertook. 

The house was the center of everything. It set in the middle about 200 feet off of the highway. There were 
three places that they farmed, grew crops and plants. The first one was about one and a half acres in size on the east 
side of the house next to the highway and bordered on the Oglesby’s property. A second place about two acres in size 
was located in rear of the house. A third place about three quarters of an acre in size was located on the west side of 
the house, bordered on the highway and the second house next door. There were some trees in a couple of these plots 
that were cut down and the remaining stumps were plowed around for years. 

The main items planted and raised were corn, tomatoes, pole beans, snap beans, butter beams, okra, 
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cucumbers, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, squash, some watermelons and cantaloupes and peas of various types such 
as: purple hull, crowder, black eyes. As time passed some peach trees, pear trees, and pecan trees were planted. The 
pecan trees are in existence and bearing fruit to this day. Some grapes and several rows of tame black berries were in 
two of the plots at one 

For many years this was farmed with horse drawn plows and equipment. This went on until after I graduated 
in high school in 1954. I remember using a horse and horse drawn hay rake to rake some hay for a neighbor while 
I was still in high school. There was a horse at first and some where along the line we had a mule also. I don't think 
there was ever over one of each. There was a small walk behind two wheel tractor bought in the early 1950. It wasa 
Gravely tractor. He tried to use it to farm with, mow pasture with and it just wouldn't do the job. It was a complete 
fiasco. That derned think liked to have killed everybody on the place beside being broke down most of the time. I hated 
that thing. Sometime after that, after I graduated from high school, Dub bought a Farmall Cub Tractor with several 
attachments such as: belly mower, turning plow, set of disc's and cultivators. He paid $500 for the whole kit and 
caboodle. This was used to mow the yard and pasture. It was kept until his death in 1973. 

Outside of the six or eight acres that was house, gardens, hog lot and barn lots the remaining 18 acres was 
pasture. That's what we called it pasture. It was open with an occasional tree with about three acres of wood over in 
one back corner. There was a small pond down on the back side about a half an acre in size. Along in the late 1950's 
or early 60's daddy made a deal with a contractor building a school down on the Cooper Road about two miles away 
to dig out more pond adjacent to the existing one and connect the two. I was very deep and was a good fishing hole. 
It became known as the “Blue Hole." Brother-in-law Fred Strickland caught a ten pound bass there once. 


THE BARN 


"Ж wasn't no barn when we moved there. Daddy took a high fever for a barn to put hay in and have 
cows. He had a big ole barn. It was a big ole two story barn built that he didn't need half of it. It was a big mistake 
but, he built it. He didn't need no two story big barn. He just had and idea and wanted one. He had it built. That barn 
business and tin business was the year I worked at the store. He was able to piddle on the barn. It was built, wasn't 
covered. I think he covered it. The barn was built when he was in the oil field. It wasn't finished. 

There was two men that built the barn. I don't remember who it was, how long it took, or what it 
cost. Some of the bottom part as closed in with boards, lumber that is. The top was covered with time and some of the 
sides. He couldn't come up with enough tin to cover all of the top and sides at first. Some of the neighbors would joke 
about, “Mr. Massey moving the time around on his barn.” 

Nevertheless, it was a bad decision. Anyhow, we used the barn, the lower part, a good long while. We used 
the upper part some. But the big ole two story barn didn't pay off. It didn't pay off. He finally tore it down. It got in 
such terrible shape he had to. In the latter days he said, “The only thing that is holding it up is $2,000 worth of 
insurance that's on it." 


RASING COWS 


DD. always wanted some stock. He wanted cows, calves to deal with. I guess along about the time 
after he went to work with Southwestern we had eight to ten head of cows, calves, and some hogs. We milked cows, 
sold milk and butter for a year or more, sold calves, sold cows, bought cows and dealt with them. Placing a year on 
anything is so hard for me. It started somewhere around 1943 or 1944, I guess. We messed with the cows until after 
he retired. Along about 1972 daddy got sick and had to have surgery some time up there in the hospital. He wasn't 
able to take care of the cows and I couldn't, so there was a decision made to get rid of them. We sold them, and got 
rid of them. I think he sold out for about $1,700. That was the best thing that ever happened to us. 
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KILLING HOGS AND COWS 


F or a period of time, I guess about five years from 1945 to 1950, maybe more, there were hogs and 
cows killed for their meat. We killed hogs for a good long while cows were killed only about two or three years. It 
was a big affair when this was done. This took a lot of work. Several people showed up, neighbors, and family. It 
wasn't a one or two person job. Work like this was swapped out, helping one another. This was an all day job that 
was done in the early winter somewhere along in November or December so that the meat wouldn't spoil. The hogs 
were fed up special ahead of time starting some time in the middle of the summer. They would give them a special 
diet of just corn for better meat. 

They killed and dressed the hogs out just like it was done in the mountains. There was a steel barrel with one 
end cut out and put in a hole and sloped up. They would fill it with boiling hot water that was heated in a wash pot 
or pots from a wood fire. The hog would be killed with a gun and its throat cut. Then put into the barrel of water to 
scald it good so they could scrape the hair off easily with knives. This is where the work really began. Then they drug 
the hog out on some planks in front of the barrel and everybody scraped on that hog and scraped the hair off it clean. 
Then they hung the hog up in the air on a tree limb. They pulled it up with a pulley and rope. The hog was split open 
down the front and the insides taken out and washer very, very good. After the hog hug for a while, maybe a couple 
of hours, and chilled the butcher and cutting up of the meat took place. 

I remember having to help cut up the fat into small chunks and then cooking them down in the wash pot. 
We would collet the lard grease to cook in at later dates. There would be several gallons of lard collected. The 
remainders of the small chunks were called cracklings. These cracklings would be saved in jars and other containers 
and would be eaten and put into foods like cracklin’ corn bread. The meat was wrapped in paper, marked and then 
took to the locker plant. 

There was a place in town [Shreveport] that was a “Locker Plant." It was a great big building where they 
made ice and a person could rent a locker. It was a drawer like storage that was in sub-zero room. They were in rows 
and stacks three and four high. We had one rented to keep our meat in. It was so very cold in there that we'd have 
to wear a heavy coat in there in the very hot summer time. Sometime much later there was a “Deep Freeze" bought 
and used at the house. Cows were killed, butchered, and stored in the same manner. 


DIGGING A WELL 


AA. we got electricity, we had water that we got from down at the Oglesby’s. The pipe that carried 
the water to our house came up through the hog lot. They did not bury it and most of it was out right on top of the 
ground. Seems real eccentric to do it that way now-a-days but, I guess that's one more thing that people out in the 
country had a way of doing things then. I sure didn’t like it. During the winter time portions of that pipe would freeze 
up and we couldn't get any water. Mamma would send me with a big tea kettle full of boiling water to pour on the 
exposed portions of the pipe and thaw the water out. I did that several cold frosty winter mornings. 


DD. tried to dig us a well, one of the old type of wells that was large in diameter. He used a post 
hole digger and a shovel. He got out not too far away from the back corner of the house. It was a round hole about 
three feet in diameter. For the first six to eight feet he used a shovel. It then got too deep to throw the dirt out of the 
hole. He then built a windlass over the hole, got down in the whole with a wood ladder he built. He'd take the post 
hole digger, fill a small bucket up with dirt. The windlass pulled up the dirt and it was piled to the side. I'm sure he 
had some help but I don't remember too much about it. Seems like his brother, Dravis -Uncle Cotton, helped some. 
They worked on it for about three weeks, I guess it was, until they got it down to about fifteen feet and hit some water. 
I don't think it was very much. They built a round well curb out of long boards and tried to put it down into the hole. 
There is more to that story but the bottom line is that project went by the wayside and was never completed. I can 
remember for years in mowing grass that little space was always a problem spot. 

I don't remember exactly when it was but, we finally got us a deep water well drilled. Jack Miller from up 
at Blanchard had got into the water well drilling business and daddy contracted him to drill us a well. It was 215 feet 
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deep and some of the best water in the country. Vassie now had her own water well and didn’t have to depend on the 
neighbors anymore. The well was located only about twenty feet outside Vassie’s kitchen window. That well furnished 
water for many years but finally failed, then another one was drilled about 200 feet from the house. It was about the 
same depth and furnished good water also. It was still in operation in the early 1990's. This was all before rural water 
systems came into being and now there is a water system main located right in the front yard. 


VASSIE’S FLOWERS 


XE. remember too much about mamma's flowers or having flowers in the early days at shady rest. 
Nevertheless Vassie had flowers along like I guess most women do. 1 don't know when the first ones came along or 
where they got started. They were all outside flowers some of which were in pots. There weren't any inside flowers. 
Don't know why, that's just the way it was. 

The first flowers I remember were some along the west side of the house down beside the bedrooms. I guess 
they were put there to get the evening sun. There was more than one kind there but the one I remember was some 
“Four-o'clocks.” Seems like I remember they were planted from small packets of seeds. There were lots of small 
yellow blooms on a bushy green plant about two to three foot high. The blooms were normally closed except in the 
late afternoon around four o'clock. I used to go around to that side of the house a lots to see then in the late evening 
because of their unusual characteristic to open at a specific time of day. This was when was about seven to ten years 
old and I haven't seen any or heard of any since then. 

Her pot plant's consisted mostly of Geranium's and Fern's. Ferns seem to have been her speciality, as she 
had several of these in pots all the time for many, many years. One grew too about five feet high. I was always 
instructed to water in at the proper time and be very easy with it when moving it around frost time in the late fall. 
There was one special metal box of Amaryllises that had its special place on the front porch near the front door in the 
spring when they would bloom. They were quite beautiful on their long stems. There weren't very many of them, only 
about three or four in thin metal box about eight inches high, and wide and about two feet long. They were part of 
the home place for many years. 

Once Vassie had a flower bed near the road next to the garden fence were the circle drive made an exit to the 
highway. I sure got into it one time there helping plant some Zinnias from seed. I was not interested doing this as any 
small boy would be. I thought it would take only a few minutes and it seemed like I was there all after noon yet, I 
probably wasn't. The Zinnias grew there beautifully for several years. At one time there was a flower bed dead center 
of the yard. The only flowers I remember there were Pansies for two or three years, maybe more. Out near the gate 
to the road there was and still is a group of Day Lilies. Near the opposite gate under some oak trees a small group of 
Spider Lilies bloomed in the early fall. For a few years there were a few Dahlias planted out from the front west corner 
of the house. With their huge blooms of five to six inches in diameter and their brilliant colors there were very 
attractive. A field of these flowers is breath taking. Zura Gooch Tood, Vassie's second cousin back in Gaddiston, 
Georgia. raised these in fields at the “Dahlia Farm” their in Gaddiston from many years. I think out of all the 
flowers and ornamentals that Vassie had her roses were the best of all. They were running roses that were on the front 
fence. There were several vines on the fence directly in front of the house that were red in color. But her champion 
rose was one special bush on the fence at the road down from the gate that got to be huge and a solid mass of light pink 
flowers. 

There was a couple of Camellia bushes out near the road and had some beautiful blooms on them in the fall 
of the year. One other ornamental worth of mentioning was a redbud tree at the drive way gate and the road that 
exploded in color in the early spring. It seems like there might have been a couple of other plants that Vassie had but 
I don't remember them all. 


CANNING 


X. dida lot of canning. She learned to can in the mountains and brought it with her to Shady Rest. 
She canned the food that they raised in their gardens and they had plenty to eat. She canned snap bean, peas, butter 
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beans, tomatoes, and peaches, lots of peaches. She had to buy the peaches though they had some peach trees. They 
did not produce enough for them to can. Her speciality was the Indian peach that they canned and I believed she 
pickled some of them. Last but not least was her pickles. She canned many jars, quarts, of cucumber and she was 
famous for them. It was a recipe that no one else had. 


CLOTHES WASHING 


C. washing was one big job that took a lot of doing. It took a big change down through the years 
and thank God for that. In the mountains clothes washing was done with the Battling Block procedure which was much 
time consuming hard work. The first clothes washing I remember at Shady Rest was done down in the pasture. There 
was a shallow well cased with small diameter tile casing left over from some residents from many years past. The wash 
pot was set up under some big oak shade trees and the washing was done there for a short while. . 

Later the wash area was moved up close the house out under some mulberry trees in the back yard. The wash 
pot was set up there. I guess it was because it was near a water faucet in the back yard. I can remember helping start 
a fire under the wash pot. The washing was always done on a Monday. I don't know where that came from but that 
is the way it was done. It is possible that it took all day to just get the clothes washed and then it took the rest of the 
week to get them all ironed and put up. There were two places where we had metal wire clothes' lines to hang the 
clothes out to dry in the sun. Boy, did those clothes smell real good after drying in the sun. As a small boy one of my 
jobs was to hang the socks out to dry. Well, they weren't hung out. I would stick them into the holes in a chicken wire 
fence close by. 

The next step up was a grand improvement which was the Maytag washing machine. This is not to be 
confused with the modern automatic clothes washer. The Maytag washing machine was a metal tub affair that stood 
on some legs with rollers on them. The tub had an agitator in it that was run wit an electric motor that washed the 
clothes. There was one model that had a gasoline engine on it. Besides the agitator there was a wringer on it also that 
saved much back breaking labor on wringing the clothes out. Besides the washer there was still the need for some wash 
tubs to rinse the clothes. This was usually three tubs for three rinse waters to be sure to get all the soap out of the 
clothes. It was still an all day job to do this washing as it took the getting the washer out form its storage place behind 
the doors in the hall. Then benches had to be set up in the kitchen, the tubs filled with water, and they had to be 
refilled with fresh water several times. So whenever the modern automatic clothes washer did come along, as Vassie 
would say, “It was a blessing." 


CHICKENS 


Rasin' Chickens 


УУ. always had chickens. We always raised chickens. In the early days we didn’t have а chicken 
house for the chickens so they roosted in a couple of trees out at the cow lot near the hog lot. The ole mamma hens 
would lay a nest of eggs hid out some where under a bush, log or some where in the spring and hatch out some biddys, 
baby chickens that is. 

Daddy built a two story chicken house one time to raise “fryers’ in. It was about 20-30 foot long and about 
four foot wide and about eight foot high. At about two foot off of the ground there was a floor, deck, level or whatever 
you want to call it. The floor was made out of chicken wire as were the sides. At about four or five foot off of the 
ground was the second level made the same way. It had a sloping roof on it. There were access door at the ends. 

It seems like we got the chickens by ordering them through the mail. You could do that back then. I don't 
know where you ordered them from but people did. It was a common thing. They would come in a cardboard box 
about two foot square, six inches tall, a removeable top and holes all in the side about the size of a dime. There would 
be about 50-100 biddy's per box. When you'd go to the Post Office there in Blanchard you could sometimes here them 
baby chickens, cheep, cheeping in the back. It seems like I can remember the postman bringin’ ‘em sometimes. 
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Daddy raised some chickens up one time until they got some up to fryer size. He built this old chicken coop 
and he'd put that coop in the back end of that Chevrolet and go down into the quarters and peddle them fryers to them 
black people. One time we got down there and got to selling them things and he got to talking, naturally, about an old 
black woman that he had sold one to a couple of weeks before. And she still had that same dern fryer. Had ‘em tied 
by the foot with a piece of string, down there in town. 

The only time we ate chickens back then was on Sunday. Mamma would go the lot and catch a couple of 
chickens, and wring their necks. That's the way we would kill them, wring their necks. We'd do that by taking the 
chickens head in our hand and wring, spin, turn the chicken around real fast to break its neck. We'd do that some 
times and throw the chicken down and it wouldn't be dead and it would just get up and run off. One time we ad a great 
big rooster that weighed probably five or six pounds, maybe even more, and this happened to him. We done it more 
that once. We liked to have never got that dern chicken killed. After wringing the chickens necks we'd put the 
chicken down into a bucket of boiling water for a few minutes. This would make it easy to pick the chicken. That 
is pull all its feathers out. After we picked the chicken we'd “swinge” it. After the feathers were picked off of the 
chicken there would be a lot of soft down like, very small feather left on the chicken. We'd remove them by setting 
one page of a newspaper on fire with a match and hold the chicken in the burning newspaper for just a few seconds 
burning off the “pin feathers." Then the chicken was cut up to be cooked the next day for Sunday dinner. That sure 
was a lot of work just for some fried chicken. 

I don't know where daddy got it at nevertheless, he put a bunch of ducks, baby ducks in the two story chicken 
house. I guess they come twenty-five to a box because that s how many he got. We put them in the bottom level at one 
end, separate from the chickens. He come up with the idea to keep feed in front of them all the time, in front of them 
constantly. That idea lasted just about as long as a snow ball dog chasing an asbestos cat through hell. Them dern 
ducks could eat up a trough of pellet feed before you could get the end gate closed. 

I guess we had them during hot weather because daddy got the idea to hang a yellow light bulb down close 
to the ground at night and let the ducks eat bugs. This was after we got electricity naturally and we had electricity out 
to the barn. When they were about half grown or mabye a little more they were put out onto the ground. That was the 
darndest sight: seeing those ducks standing around that light bulb, quacking up a storm and eating bugs. 

One of the ducks got its bill hung in the wire while in the chicken house and the top part got twisted over the 
other one. Because of this and the way he looked when he waddled up to somebody and quacked at them we gave him 
a nickname of ‘Popeye” after the carton character. When it would come up a rain storm or look like it was going to 
rain the ducks would turn their heads to the side and look at the cloud and quack up a storm. All of this extra quacking 
made quite a racket and Popeye seemed to be the leader of the pack. 

When the ducks were just gosling size, not even half grown we all got around them one Saturday and drove 
them down through the pasture, a distance of about 300 yards to the pond. That was quite a parade to see. They were 
a little difficult to get moving but once started out they drove pretty easily. They moved kinda slow being young and 
naturally slow to start with. Besides that they had a lot of talking to do on the way, quacking that is. When they got 
close to the water nature took ahold and straight to the waters edge and into the pond they went. We never did have 
to drive them there again. They would go on their own. Quite a spectacle to see them twenty-five ducks always in a 
group, flock, marching off down through the high pasture grass among the cows and horses on the way to the pond. 

We had lots and lots of chickens one time. They were a bunch of laying hens and we sold their eggs. That 
was when we was trying to get a toe hold and get extra to do something Dub wanted to do. It was around something 
he had always wanted to do, deal with some stock and some chickens and have something of his own to work with. 
I guess that describes it. He always wanted some stock, cows. At the time I questioned it whether we would come out 
a nickel ahead or not. I don't know. We had to buy feed and feed was high, but not nothing like it is now. We sold 
them for a dollar a dozen. The price on them would go up and down. They would get as has as a $1.25 to $1.50 a 
dozen and down to about 50 cents a dozen, but we left our price at a dollar a dozen all year long. We sold them in 
town, delivered them to regular customers. They were glad to get fresh eggs. We must have had 150-200 hens. They 
were everywhere, all over the place. The cow lot and barn was full of them. 
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Killin' the Chicken Snake and Chickens 


X t was along about 1950 one Sunday evening about dusk. Dub was working an evening shift, and me and 
Gerald was out at the barn gathering up the eggs. We found a great big ole long black chicken snake in one of the 
hens' nest and I let Gerald get the shotgun and kill the snake. The way it rotated and so on Gerald shot the snake and 
the shot went on into the other part of the barn on the other side where the chicken was roosting. It was about dark. 
About that time we thought of the chickens roosting on the other side. We had forgot about them and Gerald had killed 
five chickens. They were nice great big hens. We got a big paste board box and put them in it. I got it in the kitchen, 
which was before we got a porch, and got me some boiling water and utensils and picked those five hens. 

We didn't think of the chickens roosting on the other side. If he'd been at another angle, he would have 
missed the chickens, However, he was at the right angle and they went on through and killed five hens. I dressed them 
before I went to bed. Yeh, (ha, ha) I remember that quite well. 


Chickens at the Fair 


IM Gan I want to tell about, "Me, the chickens in the fair and the chicken coop." 

"Boy, that will take a whole lot." 

"I had got into 4-H and learned to judge chickens. We had chickens running around all over the yard and I 
told Mr. Ted Carroll down at the 4-H office that I wanted to enter some chickens in the fair without y'all knowing 
anything about it. When y'all found out about it, y'all didn't know what to do and how to get them down there. I said, 
"Throw 'em in that coop and haul 'em down there!" I didn't see anything wrong with hauling them down there in the 
coop. І didn't understand that is was dilapidated and shameful." 

"Well part of that was: we were gone to grandmothers and wasn't here. We come in and found the bands that 
you had to put on the chickens legs for the fair, found them on the table and that, "Cooked our goose". We didn't know 
what in this world we would do--that you were going TO PUT SOME OF THOSE CHICKENS IN THE FAIR!!!! We 
couldn't tell you that you couldn't and we couldn't get our selves over the fact that you could. 

Do you remember the old chicken coop? Ha, ha, ha. It was made out of old rough pieces of timber that daddy 
had picked up at a sawmill. They were all unfinished, warped and twisted. It had been close to a fire and they were 
singed and black. Some of it was wet and turned green. It was about a foot wide, about a foot and a half high and 
about four or five feet long. The bottom was of boards, the sides and ends were of small mesh chicken wire. On the 
top were two doors of affairs that could be lifted up to put chickens in. You never saw such a thing in your life. And 
that was your plan, to put them chickens in that coop and take them to the fair. And daddy did it and I bet he would 
have give a hundred dollars to got out of it." 

"One time I asked Don Kennedy, the principal at Blanchard School then, “Do you remember the "ole соор. ’" 
He emotionally replied, "I'll never forget it." Ha, Ha, Ha. Nevertheless, the chickens turned out to be a success. / don't 
know how many phone calls we had about them chickens. People went nutty about them. They made three coops out 
of them. How many were there?" 

"I don't remember. There was about three or four different classes of chickens. I put some in every class, a 
rooster by itself, one for some pullets, so forth and so one. They won all the top prizes. There must have been about 
seven or eight of them. One was Grand Champion rooster, Grand Champion hen, top group of pullets, and I don't 
know what all. All that success amounted to was: I had gone to 4-H and learned how to judge chickens. It wasn't that 
the chickens we had were worth a dern. It was that I could pick out some real good chickens and they looked good. 
It was like daddy told one of those callers, “Them dern chicken was mail order chickens. We got them though the Post 
Office. They ain't no tellin' what all they are mixed up with." 

"We could have been sold for a little of nothin' when we found out you was wanting to enter them chickens 
in the fair. We couldn't tell you, "You can't do that.” We didn't think that going down there to the great big Louisiana 
State Fair with mail order chickens in that ole coop was possible. We thought that was an impossibility. We sweated 
over that and sweated over it anyhow, it turned out to be good yet, you got the prize on the chickens. They were even 
in the newspaper and everything. Wonders just never cease I guess. And people just went nuts about them. I don't 
know how many calls we got about them." 

"Well, I never did get any of the calls. I guess y'all answered 'em all. I guess I was in school. I did that while 
I was still going to Fair Park school along about 1952 or 53.” 
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FISHING 
Fishing Trip to the Bayou 


NI, family didn't go on any outings such as picnics, Bar-B-Q's, fishing or swimming back then 
however, they did like to go fishing. They just didn't or they didn't get to during their early years. 

We made one special trip to the "Bah-ooo" way down on the back side of the pasture across the rail road 
tracks. That's what Aunt Alice called it, “Bah-oo” for Bayou. She would go to this Bayou by herself and fish and was 
always telling us about it. So one Saturday me, mamma, and daddy walked down there and went fishing. I can 
remember how excited was doing this. 1 walked ahead of my daddy as we walked down the small winding dirt trail 
that led through the thick woods of large hardwood trees and thick under brush. 

Daddy carried the fishing poles on his shoulder, and a bucket in his other hand. 1 couldn't understand why 
he had to have that bucket. Naturally I didn't, I was only about six or seven years old and that was the first time I'd 
ever done anything like that. In the bucket there was a fruit jar of water to drink if or when we would get thirsty, a can 
of worms for fish bait dug up out of the edge of the garden, some fishing gear, line, corks, sinkers, hooks and what have 
ya'. Seems like there was something else in there. I'm not too sure, maybe something to eat--a cold tater [baked sweet 
potato]. 

When we arrived, Aunt Alice was already there at the fishing hole. She was on the other side, crossed on 
a log I think. Now this Bayou wasn't the best fishing place in the world. It was a small upland brown, maybe even 
muddy or just plain dirty stream that practically dried up in the hot summer time and probably wasn't but about fifteen 
feet wide. Daddy fixed me a pole and baited the hook. 1 had no more than got my hook in the water than I caught 
a fish. It couldn't have been more than three or four inches long. Nevertheless, as excited as I got, it might as well 
have been a fifteen-pound bass. 1 was so excited that nobody could hardly fish for over a half an hour. I got so excited 
that it was plumb funny and I liked to have warted daddy to death over it. After that excitement wore off I didn't catch 
any more fish real soon. I got bored real fast and couldn't sit still long enough to wait on some more fish to bite and 
still can't even until to this very day. 

Some times Vassie and Dub go over to Cross Lake and pole fish off the bank at a place called Brewester's 
landing. This was only a couple of miles from the house. A couple of times they went down to the spillway on Cross 
Lake and fished in the down stream side of the discharge. 


Fish at the Caddo Lake Spillway 


ww. went to Caddo Lake Spillway out from Moorinigsport, Louisiana, about ten miles from home. 
Yeh, that was when the Buffalo fish would come over the old dam. When the water would get high in the spring of 
the year the Buffalo fish about one to four pounds in size or maybe even larger would come over the spillway on a slope 
oflarge rock. This spillway of rocks was about 75-100 feet wide too about a half a mile long. The water went over 
and you could get out in there and catch them with your hands. At these certain times the water wouldn't be deep or 
even cover the rocks and a person could walk out across the rocks. The rocks would be about eight to ten inches in 
diameter in size and the slope that they were on was very gentle also. 

When we got there, daddy got him a toe' sack and headed on out, way out to where the "big ones" were. T 
and Gerald stayed there right at the edge and we filled up a wash tub or two and maybe a sack full. Me and Gerald 
stayed there and just caught them buffalo and caught them buffalo. Gerald was about twelve to fourteen years old along 
about 1948-49. We filled up every thing we had and when daddy come back he was just wore slam out from walking 
over them rocks. He didn't have but three or four fish in that toe' sack and we'd caught all the fish. Naw, he didn't 
hardly catch any. If he'd caught that toe' sack full, he couldn't have a tote'd 'em back. He went out there for some 
great big ones. He was so surprised when he got back and we had everything full. Later after it all happened it was 
funny to everybody. 

We had so many fish we couldn't use them all. I think it was the next day that daddy went down into the 
"quarters" [where the black people lived] in downtown Shreveport and sold them dern fish for twenty-five cents apiece. 
I don't remember too much about that but he was out peddling the fish, I think we went and caught the fish like that 
only a couple of more times. I guess he hauled then in a wash tub in the ole pickup truck. That was in the truck days, 
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yeh it was it was in the truck days. Any how he was out peddling fish in the black quarters and he met up with an old 
black man who was selling rabbits. Daddy sold him a fish for a rabbit. I told him, "Go back, find him and give him 
two or three more fish." Ha, Ha, Ha, "Such days, such days." 


THE BUICK SPECIAL 


Y. of the time the way we traveled was when we had that Buick Roadmaster (that's incorrect it was 
a Buick Special). We went to Homers in Ohio, Dorthy's in Pennsylvania and Matties. We enjoyed that. We thought 
we was living it up and I guess we was. Daddy had a race with a man in Ohio. He was driving a pretty good size car 
and all at once he zipped by us. Daddy got that Number 12 (shoe) in the gas tank and left him. He come on up and 
passed us then. So daddy really got with it then. He passed him and left him out of sight and that was the end of our 
racing. We enjoyed that Buick." 

"What was so special about the Buick?” 

"When you bought that Mercury daddy asked why you wanted a Mercury. He didn't see why you wanted a big 
car like that for. You told him you had always wanted it and that's the reason you wanted to get it. Daddy said, Well 
I've always wanted a Buick but I'm not driving one.” So, it wasn't long you told me when daddy goes to buy a new car 
you go with him and see he buys a Buick. He took me with him every time he went and bought a new car. Never did 
buy but one used car. He always took me with him to buy a car. He was working the evening shift and we went Buick 
shopping. He was looking for a Special." 

"What do you mean a Special?" 

"It was a Buick Special 

"Oh, that was the model of the car?" 

"Yeh, the Special 1 don't know what it was about. He didn't get concerned in the Special but when the 
salesman showed him the Roadmaster Daddy got very interested." 

"How was it that you went "Buick" shopping? Did you say something to him about it?" 

"No, no." 

"He said we was going. I don't remember the words he used." 

"You're talking about something here I don't remember and didn't know about me talking to daddy about him 
getting a "Buick." 

"Well, that's what happened." 

"In other words I had the input on him getting the "Buick" 

"Yeh, I guess so. You told me to go with him when he went to buy a car and see that he got a "Buick." Well 
I went with 'em." 

Ha, ha, ha."Naw I don't remember saying that." 

"No, I guess not. But anyhow he liked to got out of the notion. He couldn't get together on the price. Daddy 
offered 'em, I guess it was the Chevrolet we was driving. We only had one used car, a Chevrolet, along about that time 
and I guess that what it was. But, anyhow they couldn't get together with their price and it was getting up in sight of 
time for daddy to go to work that evening and I seen he was getting concerned. Finally he said "I just don't know what 
to do?" I said, "Offer him more cash, you've got it, offer him more cash and just let "em know that's it. Well I guess 
that took affect. The next time the salesman went to the boss with it, it went through and we got the Buick. It was the 
first car we had with automatic shift. We enjoyed it. But, that was daddy's answer about the Buick, he always wanted 
a Buick but he wasn't driving one." 


CHRISTMAS SURPRISE 
"n most interesting thing, the most unusual, the most unexpected thing that happened with me in years 
I guess was when we had the Rambler, and Christmas come up and I had Christmas all prepared for Janette and Fred 


and that's when the girls had arrived, they come out. That's when you and Nita was living in the home I guess, I don't 
know whether it was the mobile home. But anyhow we had Christmas supper here and we had opened our gifts after 
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supper and daddy had learned from the men he worked with a new way instead of everybody opening their gifts at one 
time and nobody seeing anything, drew names and everybody opened there gifts in turn. And I suppose it was managed 
that daddy got the first number and when it came time for his stuff to come along--I think that's right or me which ever 
it was. I guess it was me when my number was called. We was both sitting over there on the couch and he took a little 
bitty toy car out of his pocket about as long as your finger and showed it to me. There was something said about the 
key I don't know what was said or led up to it. I said, "That thing ain't big enough for a key." He said, "Well look 
around there might be something here that is big enough." By that time everybody was getting up to go out to see. 
And there was that new Chevrolet (1965) sitting there in the car port. I guess that was the biggest surprise I ever had 
in my life. Still had the old Rambler and he still drove it to work. But that was the last "Sunday-go-to-meeting" car 
and we still had it when he died. I kept about a year or longer. It was suggested to me and we got the business taken 
care of that I traded it in and get a new car. I said I can't, I just can't give it up right now. I kept it and drove it a year 
and sold it, sold it for cash. (She just practically gave it away to the Hasten's the neighbor for only $200 and there 
wasn't any thing wrong with it at all.) That was the surprise of my life, I guess. 

"Do you think that was a bigger surprise than a "Surprise Birthday Party" that you had thrown for you here 
one time. I guess it was. You don't even remember that birthday party do you?" 

"No not for me individual I don't." 

"We had one at Cotton's and Vivian's for me. But anyhow that new car setting out there at my disposal, he 
give me one set of the keys. Of course the car was in his name and all that but it was setting out there for me to get 
in any time I wanted to. I guess that's were we made the big jump of not having wants, and needs to wants 


TRAVELING 


Y. had such a hard time after y'all married and even before you were married. Y'all weren't able or 
allowed in your childhood to have anything that you wanted. “ 

”We didn't get what we needed much less anything we wanted." 

“You didn't get anything you wanted. After y'all got married the Depression come along and it was a great 
extreme effort to just exist and eat at that time. By the time y'all got financially improved y'all had it in you that it just 
wasn't all right to have anything that you just wanted. “ 

”Like I am living now, I have all I want and I have all I need. I can afford my needs and I keep my wants 
down to where I can afford them. That's the way we lived then. We could afford our needs then and we kept our wants 
down to where we could afford to pay for them.” 

"Mamma I don't remember I don't remember y'all getting a lot of wants." 

"Just a little is a whole lot compared to none." 

"Yeh, that might be true however, y'all never would have had a color television set if I hadn't bought y’all one. 
Y'all never would have had a vacuum cleaner if Uncle Cotton hadn't give y'all one, and I don't guess y'all would have 
had that nice car, the Buick which was a nice car, if I hadn't said something about it when I got the Mercury car that 
I wanted That's what I see that happened in your life.” 

We got one thing that we wanted. It was the little "Smoky" camper. I remember saying something to daddy 
along about that time. If we was going to do anything and go any where it was about time we was getting into it. We 
was in town. I don't know if we was looking for something like that camper. Might have been. But, anyhow we was 
at a place where they had campers, different types of deals, we run across that little "Smoky" camper. It had a picture 
of Smokey Bear. It was about a 13-14 foot long. I guess we was kinda of looking for something like that as well as I 
remember. We went to that place and found that little "Smoky.” It had a "divan" similar to the couch and it opened 
up into a bed. The width of the couch was the length of the bed and it was long enough for daddy to sleep on. 

We bought it after he retired. He had paid into the company. They had a plan if you deposited they would 
put a dollar in every time you did. That's the only way I know how to say it. Daddy had $1,400 right there and that's 
what he bought the camper with. With some added to it I am sure. We didn't just have to shell out $1,400 cash for 
the camper. He had it saved up that way. 

One Sunday evening we called Fred and Janette to come out. Went over to Gerald’s house and got him and 
his family and brought them over. We had it parked out there in back of the house and they walked right up on it before 
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they knew we had it. Maybe bought in '70, --'69-'70 something like that. I would guess we drove it about three years 
more or less. 

We done some traveling all right. We went in the Rambler and the Buick. Once was about the time you went 
in the army in 1959. We went to Ohio to Homers and went to Niagara Falls, spent the night there. We mailed Gerald 
a post card to him in boot camp in the army from there. 

Driving the Buick, I guess. I think it was the Buick. But, we spent one night in Niagara Falls and seen all 
that huge stuff. Before we got the camper, we had gone to California on one of his vacation times. We was driving 
that car that the seat let back, the Rambler. I think the time we went to California was in the Rambler. I could sleep 
in the Rambler pretty good. The seats let back and made a bed. I slept on the side where the steering wheel was. I 
was short and it didn't bother me. He slept on the other side, of course him being big and heavy and all he didn't sleep 
too comfortable. So, one morning in traveling he bought him an air mattress. He went to bed on that night. Sometime 
in the night he woke up and he had lost all the air and he was laying on the flat. He'd bought it that morning. It'd be 
several hours and hundred’s miles to go back. He lost his money on his air mattress. 

I guess we parked in a roadside park or a KOA, camp ground. You wouldn't think about sleeping out now 

unless you was in a camp ground with the gates closed. It’s not safe to sleep out now. I wouldn't dare sleep at a 
roadside park where there is no lights, no protection, no way. We'd go fishing. We had and ice chest that we kept ice 
in and it kept pretty good. We would stop on the side of the road or road side park and cook us a meal, fry steak, eat 
dinner. 

We was at Cody's. He was a big jerb. He had a museum there that was three or four stories high. That was 
the biggest show we had seen, "Wild Bill Cody." That was before your day. It just boggled my mind. But, we went 
through the museum. We had cooked our dinner in the camper and daddy said, "I'm sleepy." I said, "Bed over there, 
lay down and take a nap." So we did. We laid down and took a nap. Then we got up and went to the museum. Spent 
a good long evening there. But, now Bill Cody was sort of a hero of daddy's like some of the wild westerns sort of like 
John Wayne was to Gerald. 

We traveled about three years with the Smokey camper. We pulled it with the 1965 Chevrolet of mine. We 
went through Georgia visiting. We went on into Ohio and visited Homer and Mary, kinfolks, all them Gooch's, and 
Ella. We didn't take it up in the mountains on them crooked roads. I guess we went through Tennessee. We left Ohio 
and went to Pennsylvania to Dorthy and Russell’s. I don't know what route we come back. 

In 1969 they went on a forty day trip and Mamma kept a diary. It was from August 5, 1969 through 
September 13, 1969 they traveled over 3,500 miles, went through thirteen states: Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Colorado Wyoming, Missouri and Arkansas. Among the many places they 
went they visited The Devils Tower Mountain, Yellowstone National Park, Teton National Park, and the Truman 
Library. 

The diary shows that after about 27 days at home they went on a second trip for 20 day to north Georgia From 
October 10, 1969 through October 30, 1969 with a side trip through north Arkansas. They went to Georgia by way 
of Chattanooga Tennessee through Dalton Georgia, Amicaclola Falls on to Ball Ground. They visited all the old home 
paces which included Aunt Ella at Ball Ground. They also went to White Plains Georgia in Jackson, drove up through 
old Gaddiston, Hill Church, old home, up Coopers Gap Mountain, down to Dahlonega, visited Mt. Airy Church, Hill 
Church, and went also to the cemetery at Calhoun. 

Another week end trip was recorded from March 9, 1970 to March 11, 1970 to Logansport, Louisiana on a 
fishing trip and visiting some relatives including Dub's sister Modell and her husband Austin. On May 12, 1970 
through May 15, 1970 they went on a trip to Corpus Christi, Texas and also went fishing at Aransas Pass near Corpus 
Christi. Her last recorded trip was a seven day squirrel hunting and fishing trip over into east Texas around Brokeland 
and Jasper from October 3, 1970 through October 10, 1970. I am sure there were possibly other trips before and after 
these but these are the only ones I have records of. 
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EPILOG 


I t; noted that Mamma cannot talk about herself. That is an impossibility. She does not have that skill at 
all. In the questions I have asked her about "HER" life, the best, the very best she can do is give a report on some one 
other than her self such as; daddy, Janette, a kinsperson or someone else. Occasionally in a short burst of emotion, 
mostly anger, she will spit out something about herself.” 

What I hear is, that Mamma could only talk on about three things; (1) food, (2) money, not having money, 
having money to spend on food; or (3) work or not working--daddy having a job. It appears to be there is nothing else 
that she can talk about in her life. 

Mamma has very limited skills or scope to identify or relate things. It seems all her recollections about her 
life deals with nothing but money. That is all I could get out of her in all the various points of my interviewing. She 
never ever did talk about the birth of her children. 

It is difficult for me to detect if Martin was a penny pincher or wether he was just thrifty from the way my 
mother tells it. It sounds like it was a combination of both. I can tell the way my mother talks that she is very very 
bitter about her upbringing and I feel sure that a lot of it is justified. Such things as having to do chores, milk, feed 
the cows, help out in the kitchen, work in the fields I think was common of life at that time and perhaps a necessity. 
However, these were things that everybody had to do. It is possibly her bitterness has to do with several things. Some 
of which are; Martin's attitude, controlling nature, not showing fairness, and not respecting each person's 
individuality. The way that he did things and the way he run things could also be included. 

In January of 1950 Martin had a heart attack and died on January 23. All the living children; Ella, Arthur, 
Mattie and Vassie went and visited him at Calhoun two to three days before he died. Mattie went with Vassie and Dub. 
Martin's last request before he “gave up the ghost" was for a drink of water and some wine. Dub gave him the water 
but, his wife, Leafy, didn't get the wine. It seems so strange and odd that with all of Martin's cruelty and tyrannical 
abuse that the children returned to him in his last moments. Sometime in the early eighties Vassie burnt letters from 
Martin so that the children wouldn't read them and know what kind of grandfather they had, quoted Vassie. 

If there is one point in time to point out where that Mamma 's life went for the better, besides her marriage, 
I will select the date we moved into our permanent home of Shady Rest on February 7, 1941. This was apparently after 
daddy got a good permanent job at SWEPCO, World War II ended, and they had the good fortune to establish a 
permanent home. It was at this time that it seems that Mamma's life entered into a per say; a good life, a life of bliss, 
ease, prosperity, contentment and security. Maybe slow at first but, surely the trials and tribulations of adversity, 
difficulty, seclusion and restrictions that she had experienced until that time disappeared. However, problems and the 
need for hard work, sometime lots of hard work, did not completely disappear. There might not be incidents of much 
importance or of historical value after that. However, life did go on although there might not be too much to write 
about and talk about. 

A period of forty-five years in her life had passed at the date of 1948 and that length of time alone is a pretty 
good life in it self. However, as this book is being written another fifty years has passed. At this time she has reached 
the age of ninety-five and is still alive and well. However, she is getting awfully frail. This era of fifty years is a long 
time and a life time in it self. There are a lot of people that don't have the good fortune to live even fifty years. Yet, 
there doesn't seem to be too much to tell. 

Daddy got to do something he always wanted to do, mess with cows, livestock and farm. He could not do this 
until this period of time in his life or marriage. 

In 1946 Janette graduated from high school and I graduated in 1954. This was a grand accomplishment for 
both Mamma and Daddy as they did not get to receive such a high degree of education. It was very rewarding for them 
to see their children receive something they did not get and were possibly cheated out of, not of their own doing. 

During the 1960's Mamma had big Christmas and Thanksgiving dinners that were very special to her and 
her table always had excellent food. Mamma was an excellent cook and some of her dishes were very good and very 
popular. For example: I said she could cook the best scratch biscuits around any where, her peach cobbler pie was 
great, and her chicken and dumplings were great. I still can't get a potato salad close to hers anywhere. Janet's family 
with her daughters Rhonda and Sheila were present at most of these occasions. I was there also with my wife Nita, that 
I married in 1965. 
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On December 2, 1973, the inevitable happened. Daddy died. He contracted cancer ofthe chest in early 1973. 
It was strange that it was not found before hand as he was in and out of the hospital a lot during the previous year of 

1972. He did not suffer a lot which was good fortune for him and the entire family. Early Thanksgiving morning in 
1973, I received a call from Mamma stating, “We are on the way to the hospital." As I hung the phone up, I got the 
intuitive feeling that, “My daddy won't come back home any more, this is it.” Sure enough around 7:00 P.M. at the 
P & S Hospital in Shreveport, Louisiana, with all his family present on December 3, 1973 Vassie's precious Dub left 
this life. He was buried one cold, wet rainy day shortly afterwards in Forest Park Cemetery in Shreveport, Louisiana. 
His grave was right across the road from where his brother “Cotton,” Dravis, was to be buried ten years later. It was 
also not too far from where his son-in-law Fred Strickland was to be buried more than twenty years in the future. All 
three died from the same disease. Dub was sixty-nine and Vassie was seventy. 

On April 29, 1974, I went to work with the Kansas City Southern Rail Road about a mile or so away from the 
Shady Rest home. It was also on my route home therefore, it presented the good fortune to: stop by often to visit, check 
upon Mamma, run miscellaneous errands, and do chores. 

Not too long after Daddy's death a very saddening thing happened between Mamma and Janette. There was 
a confrontation between the two at Janette's home. This resulted in the complete termination of all their relationship 
contacts from then on out. It has been almost twenty-five years and they have not so much as seen each other or had 
a conversation since then. 

Mamma remained active with her church for many years after daddy's death. She joined a health club in 
Shreveport and swam there for several years. The women there were all awed by the fact that a woman her age, into 
her seventies, swam and swam so well. She worked in her yard until her eighties. She attended the “Seniors” meals 
in Blanchard for quite a while. She was close to eighty-five when she quit doing her own push mowing. She just 
didn't have enough strength anymore to give the starter rope the quick pull that was needed to start it anymore. She 
drove her car until about the age of eighty-three. 

Sometime about Mamma's age of eighty in 1984-85 Homer, her older brother by two years who lived in Ohio 
suggested that they meet in Atlanta, Georgia. Then go visit their older sister Ella in Ball Ground, Georgia, north of 
Atlanta. Ella was about ninety-two at this time. Mamma and Homer were to fly and meet at the Atlanta, Georgia, 
airport. It was kinda comical when Mamma boarded the plane in Shreveport, Louisiana. As Mamma was such an 
elderly person, the pilot of the plane greeted her as she was such a very old person. He asked her where she was going 
and why. 

Mamma replied, “I am going to meet my older brother in Atlanta.” 

“Your older brother." The pilot questioned? 

"That's right." Replied Mamma. 

"What are you and your brother going to do in Atlanta?" asked the pilot. 

“We are going to visit our older sister." 

At the age of eighty-five in 1988 she had knee surgery and was in the hospital about thirty days. At some 
other time around this time period she had to go into a nursing home for recuperation from breaking her wrist in a fall 
at home. She returned home and lived by her self up until 1994. 

As the years went by they slowly took their toll on her. At first she used a stick that she picked up out of the 
yard to help her get to the mail box out beside the road. I brought her a walking cane and she got mad because she 
didn't want anything like that. It got to where she couldn't hardly go to the grocery store. When she did, she would 
have to have a shopping cart to lean against for support. Eventually I did all the grocery shopping for her. I would 
go by and get a shopping list and a check. 1 would be given specific instructions on what to buy and what not to buy 
and I was not to deviate from them. It took awhile before I began to notice that Mamma would put nothing on the 
shopping list except what was on sale. From this realization I began to buy a good supply of staples and some treats. 
For example: I bought fresh vegetables as corn, rutabaggers, turnips, apples, oranges, bananas, candy, cookies, ice 
cream and frozen juice bars, The years went by and relatives, friends and neighbors died one by one until almost 
everyone she knew has gone. 

An old black man named Elsa rented the property for grazing rights and gardening. He wasn't much better 
off than Mamma as he had to have a cane to get around. He farmed and raised vegetables. He was kind and good to 
Mamma. He was always on the look out for her and gave her fresh vegetables. He rented the property for several years 
and got where he had to give it up. It was then rented out to a Robert F ugler who raised cows. He was good to mamma. 
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He had a store and café about a mile up the road. After a couple of years Robert conceded the property rental to a Paul 
Reyenga who worked down at the rail road. He was a slim very tall man and had a nickname of “Too Tall Paul." He 
was good to Mamma as was Robert Fugler and really took care of the property which was a blessing. He still rents the 
property. 

One morning in late August of 1994 Mamma woke up and her right wrist was broken very badly and she had 
no idea how she did it. Mamma had been barely getting around with the help of a walker for quite sometime then. 
She had a woman come in three times a week to cook, clean house, and help her bathe for several months. After a 
week in the hospital Mamma had to go to a nursing home. She just couldn't take care of her self anymore and needed 
constant attention and I couldn't do it. I had the sad task of finding a place, making arrangements, all the paper work 
and money handling. So, on September 1, 1994, Mamma became a permanent resident of Garden Park Nursing Home 
in south Shreveport, Louisiana on 9112 Linwood Ave. It was a very new and beautiful place. Yet, just because it was 
an attractive building did not mean that it was a good place to stay. However, as the old saying “Only Time Will Tell,” 
proved out that no better place could have been picked out for her. She is well looked after, the food is good, everyone 
is very attentive and caring. I have not heard one complaint from her. She has more than once said, “I am well taken 
care of." In fact, once she said, “I am royally taken care of.” 

The Shady Rest house stayed vacant for almost six months. I didn't know what to do with the property. 
Insurance on a vacant house was extremely expensive even if you could find any coverage at all. So, the house wasn't 
insured. 

My twenty-two-year-old son Jason had been living with me and Jason was wanting to get out on his own, get 
an apartment or something similar. I suggested mammas’ vacant house. Jason took advantage of that. However, while 
preparations were being made for Jason to move in, the house was burglarized only a week before hand. Several items 
were stolen; a television, a window air conditioner, and some miscellaneous other items. They just walked up and 
kicked the front door in. That wasn't hard to do with the way the old wooden house, doors and all were constructed. 
Nevertheless, Jason moved into the house in May of 1995. Somebody had give his sister, Mellany, a Rottweiler dog 
puppy and Jason ended up with it. So Jason and his dog now lived in the Shady Rest house. 

It was on a Saturday night on June 30, 1996 at 2:30 A.M. that my telephone rang. I sprang from my bed to 
answer it because it could be a very important call coming though at that unusual hour and sure enough it was. It was 
a very definite sad and terrible message. The voice from Jason came through crying out in terrible desperation, “Daddy, 
daddy, come quick the house is on fire." I don't know how it was that I proceeded with such calm but I did. As the 
house was of all wood frame construction I perceived that the thing would be burnt to the ground in the time that it 
would take me to dress and get there. As I drove up this was not so. The fire department was there with several Sheriff 
department vehicles, the news media and a few other individuals. For approximately and hour Jason and I stood and 
watched the old Shady Rest home burn. It burned only about half way down. So, the home of my child hood and Dub 
and Vassie was no more. 

Paul Reyenga who leases the property takes very good care of it now. I just cannot take care of all my personal 
life and property and Shady Rest also. The tax assessors' office has granted home stead exemption as long as the old 
burnt house is still standing. It is a heartbreaking eyesore however, my finances prevent me from doing anything with 
it. Cows now graze in the yard yet, the place still retains a slight bit of home-ness to it. Jason moved in with me and 
has lived with me ever since. The truth has been kept from mamma as it would serve no good purpose to her. 

As of May 28, 1999, Vassie, Mamma, celebrated her 96^ birthday in the nursing home. Out side of being 
immobile, can't walk, and very hard of hearing she is well, sound of mind and chipper as she can be. 

Vassie left Georgia on the train with Dub with practically nothing. She had fifty dollars in cash that she had 
worked so hard for and saved while working at Kresses. She also had a trunk with some sheets in it and that was it. 
These few things were all the meager possessions that she had, practically nothing. Nevertheless, without hesitation 
she left her homeland and family. However, she knew at that time in her mind that beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
she would have a very good life with Dub and she did. 

In September of 1994 at the age of 91 because of her accident breaking her right wrist and old age, she had 
to enter the nursing home. Once again her financial picture had to be reduced to practically nothing for her to receive 
financial assistance to pay for the required services that she needed. 

On September 11, 1994, Vassie stated that she had no doubt in her mind that when she left Georgia with Dub 
that their life would be a success. She said it was and it was. She said that they lived together, went through hard times 
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together, hunted together, fished together and so forth. She hunted and fished with Dub. She had her own shotgun. 
a410-gauge pump. The little house at "Shady Rest" according today's standards was not very much. However, it was 
very far ahead of what she was raised in. She lived there 53 years and loved it all. 

It has been nine long years now since I first started this story and at the rate mamma is going there is no 
telling how much longer her “Epic” will last. Therefore it is time to put a close to this story. It has been very 
rewarding and very interesting. With a lot of good fortune, a lot of hard work, and first hand material I think I have 
been able to tell the story very well. 

I think the best closing statement comes from cousin Bill, Arthur Gooch. 


“Among blood kindred, the logical origin of the tie lies in the fact, that in the not too remote past 
the ancestors of each called one man "Father." This may be a compliment to some and not so 
complementary to others. Each of us, after some self examination will have to decide this matter for 
himself. You can be proud that you are a part of this family and the related families. Your 
forefathers have left you a heritage of integrity, independence, industry, faith and faithfulness." 
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APPENDIX A 


TID BITS, TRIVIA AND MORE 


iv shawl that Viney had was one that Martin had found on the road that evidently fell out of a buggy or 
something' and he brought it home to Viney. The way Vassie told the story was: if the shawl hadn't been found on the 
road Viney wouldn't have had a shawl. Martin wouldn't have bought one for her. 


Ass Vassie's birth Viney never fully regained her strength nor health back. Viney always had to have 
help doing things after Vassie's birth that she didn't have to have help on before. It is suspicioned that Viney had some 
sort of female problem that there was no cure for then. If it had been in the latter part of the twentieth century as of 
this date and even more recent, it would have been a simple thing that could have been remedied. 


P, Jim was also known as “Ole Gooch.” 


I. Gaddiston the children had to be as quiet as mice at the supper table. 


V assie stated that she never heard the words, "I love you" at all when she was growing up. She never saw 
an outward show of physical affection. 


J anette Massey said that she heard, “Martin rode a black mule and wore his pistol." 


J anette said that she heard that grand pa Gooch [Pap Jim- Ole Gooch] would be sitting around the fire and 
the cats would be there also. Whenever Pap Jim would get up or made a slight move to get up the cats would take off 
scared to death. 


O.. of Martins tools was an Auger. When Homer was small, he got a hold of the auger and was using 
or playing with it. Martin came upon him and said, "What are you doing with my Auger!!! Homer replied in a level 
solemn tone, "I'm a boring." 


Í. the late fall and winter Homer and Vassie had to pull up corn stalks in the corn field every morning 
before school started at eight o'clock when the school bell rang. 


E Gooch said that Arthur was crippled from falling and breaking his hip and that his daddy put him 
back to work too soon 


mige 








Тои Gooch said that James Martin was а “Fiery” individual. 


V assie said that Martin went to church a lot among the three churches' close by of Mt. Airy, Valley and 
Hill churches. Martin just went to church and Viney lived it. 


\ iney and Martin did quarrel. 
V assie venomously disliked the idea that Martin's other wives' Martin lived in her mother's house. 


М... divorced his second wife. Vassie stated that the second wife was pretty and that she just married 
Martin for his money. When the farm was gone, she went back to Atlanta and Martin had to pay for a divorce. 


V sic believes Martin would have divorced Viney if she hadn't put up with him like she did. 


Vak thinks that Pap "Jim" Gooch got Martin his deaconship in the Valley church. She also thought that 
because of Baptist belief's Martin was stripped of his deacon ship because of his divorce 


р. И was the only person that Martin would listen to, possibly because he was the first born and the first 
born son. Shortly after the move to Calhoun Martin was so dissatisfied, that he gathered up the deed and went into 
town to sell the property. Arthur went along and talked him out of it. That fall he made ten bales of cotton that sold 
for $200 per bale. That was more money than Martin had made in ten years in the mountains. 


О.. day after the telephone lines at Calhoun had been put іп а neighbor girl stopped in and visited for a 
while. After supper that evening Martin informed everybody that Gordon was in the hospital for an appendicitis 
operation. He said he was going to see him in the buggy and that he would leave right away which was after dark. 
Viney wasn't invited to go along however, she wasn't well enough to go anyway. An appendicitis operation then was 
a very serious operation. 


J anette Massey said that when Vassie and Dub had just got married and was visiting Martin and Viney that 
Martin wanted to run Dub off. Janette said that was the only time Viney stood up to Martin and said, "No, you're not 
going to do that to Vassie!" Viney had cooked a big dinner for Dub and Vassie but Martin wouldn't come in to it until 
Viney threatened him 


Wi Vassie and Dub got married in Chattanooga Vassie not only didn't have an engagement ring she 
didn't even have a wedding ring. Vassie said they were more interested in each other than jewelry. A few months later 
she did get a wedding ring. When they were in Oklahoma they ordered one out of the Sears and Roebuck catalog for 
eleven dollars. Sometime in about 1939 she got another one, the one that she still wears. 
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\ assie ended up with Viney's wash pot and sewing machine. In April of 1992 Blanche Ingram and her 
daughter Patsy Mullis visited with Vassie. Vassie sent the wash pot and sewing machine back home to Georgia as a 
gift to Patsy. 


Ada selling sewing machines was going through the country and when he got to Gaddiston they sent 
him to Martin Gooch's house. If he could sell one to Martin Gooch, he could sell one to anybody. Martin bought it 
and paid twenty dollars for it. That was an awful lot of money then. 


T. Gaddiston farm was known as the "Old Captain Williams" place. Back then Vassie didn't know what 
Captain was. Salesmen would come though the country looking for the old "Captain's" place and they were living in 
it and that was really something back then. 


NS said, “When I was eighteen years old I had an acute attack of appendicitis and had to have surgery. 
Back then they put a big wide band around you and tightened you up. You wore that for days and weeks after surgery. 
When the doctor took it off he told me, Now if it feels better you can wear a corset." It felt so much better I started 
wearing a corset and I got myself in a habit of wearing one. That was the beginning of my corset wearing until not 
many years ago. You get in the habit of something holding yourself up instead of nature and you have to keep it up 
or else." 


Home: and me went to the mill, Homer and me went here, me and Homer went to the pasture, Homer and 
me went there. We were too young to go by ourselves. When Homer was about to get a whipping I'd cry so big I like 
to have got one. I forget if he still got the whipping. Nevertheless, when Ma got all she could take she'd threaten to 
whip Homer. If I thought she was going to, I'd cry figuring he wouldn't. If he got the whipping, I don't remember it. 
I guess we were around seven or eight year’s old." 


I hoed corn on the big mountain across from our house. This mountain was across the field, across the river, 
and the Gaddiston Road. When standing on the front porch of our old Gaddiston home you’d be facing the mountain 
about due west. It’s a forest now but there used to be a corn field there when we lived there and I hoed corn there. Pa 
had picked the better places on the mountain. I think before my remembering they worked the whole mountain. Pa 
and the boys split rails, put a fence around it and worked it. After the boys began to leave home, it wasn't needed and 
it wasn't farmed. I imagine it was about twenty-five acres in size. Now that's a rough guess, near as I can tell you.” 


Mo Gooch was hit in the head with a brick somewhere around Atlanta, Georgia, when he was a young 
man. It disfigured his head. It was thought to have happened from gambling and drinking. 


N NORTE when Vassie was around the age of twenty and was probably in Atlanta once she and another 
girl went car riding with some boys. They stopped somewhere to get something to drink or eat and the boys asked her 
if she wanted a "coke." Vassie didn't know what that was. So while looking at the other girl she said with the skill 
that all women seem to have, "I'll have what she is having." 


V assie said, "When we lived on Darien Street in Shreveport there were two Ice Companies and I put out 
the wrong ice card and we didn't get any ice." 
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A. the Shady Rest home there was no indoor toilet until after Gerald graduated from High School in 1954. 
However, there was a shower stall and hot water heater before there was the indoor toilet. 


„ЖЕ when I was small boy Mamma sold "Avon" which was опе of the largest women’s cosmetic's 


companies now and then. This could have possibly been in the middle forties. I can remember going with her as she 
went to women's houses in th Blanchard area. 


А, some point in time Mamma also worked at "Larry Robinson’s" a portrait studio on Milam Street іп 


downtown Shreveport. I can remember her riding the "Red Top" bus that came by our house. This could have been 
in the early fifties. 
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APPENDIX B 


VINEY’S POEM 
Aunt Viney Is Gone but Not Forgotten I 


Aunt Viney darling you have left us. 


But we know that you are quietly resting away from harm and pain. 

While we are sadly weeping you have the victory gained 

We can not keep from weeping, tho your stay with us was a long time. 

While you were with us you was a good kind and faithful mother, a mother to all. 

Cold in the grave you are sleeping. You have joined the throng forever and ever to stay with Jesus. 


Aunt Viney did not suffer with pain. 

She fell dead suddenly yet her death was a sad surprise to all who knew her. 

She was far away in Arkansas when she died. 

She was brought back to her own home where she had lived many long years and buried in the Cemetery 
at Calhoun, near her home. 

Farewell Aunt Viney, but not for ever, there will be a glorious dawn on that resurrection morn. Thou art 
gone our precious darling. 


Never more we'll see thy face till we meet thee over the river in that happy dwelling place. 


Aunt Viney will be greatly missed by all who knew her. 

But, we know she is at rest today. 

Let's all be good and true like Aunt Viney. 

When we leave this world of sorrow we'll meet Aunt Viney and clasp glad hands once more. 

We know she will be found among the few who will spend the vast eternity in the sweet field of Eden. 
We shall ever hold her memory dear, may her ashes rest in peace. 


Written by: Ora Mae Walden, May 1929. Babe Gooch, James Martin's younger sister, Married John Walden and 
one of their children was Ora Mae. She was a niece to Viney Gooch and a first Cousin to Vassie. 
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APPENDIX C 


MY FAMILY 
“Dub’s Family” 


Once there were four brothers, all of them were boys. 

And believe it or not, every one ofthem was a real McCoy. 
They grew up in East, Texas, Massey was the name, 

But once they left the farm they never came back again. 

The oldest was nicked named Dub, but his real name was W.Y. 
I don’t know if he grew bigger than the rest, but he sure did try. 
Then there was Clabiorne, we always called him Clab for short. 
He was the last to leave, stayed on held the family fort. 

Next there is Dravis, or you may call him Cotton, Sarge or Bull, 
You may call him what you like, for he is just wonderful. 

Last of these is Davis the youngest of the four. 

Maybe that is why we always loved him just a little more. 


Then there also were four sisters, girls one and all. 
They worked on the farm too, the best I can recall. 
None of them had so much beauty, just plenty of brains, 
Or at least enough to come in out of the rain. 

Fannie being the eldest was put through the test. 

She has been like a second mother to all the rest. 
Lillie was small, but she would really put up a fight, 
For something she thought wasn't just right. 

The next one named herself, it was Jessie Delfay. 

But she was called Sister from that very first day. 
Last but not least, the baby of them all, Modell, 

I don't know anything about her that would do to tell. 


Our Mamma, was the proud mother of eight 

Taught us all to live right, and walk straight. 

Papa left when we were all still quite small, 

I don't know why, he just left that's all. 

That was before alimony, Social Security or Welfare. 
We learned early, making a living was our own affair. 
She taught us to walk with our heads held high, 

To always be able to look the world straight in the eye. 
We had few clothes, sometimes not quite enough to eat, 
But at night we didn't need a Pill to be able to sleep. 

So if you are trying to raise a family and don't know how, 
Teach them to live by the sweat of their brow. 


Modell Massey Agnew 
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APPENDIX D 


VASSIE’S RECIPES 


MASSEY PICKLES 
From her cook book 
This had to be her very best, most famous and most popular item 


1 Gallon Vinegar 
4 cups sugar 
2 cups Salt [Sack Salt] 

Wash and drain cucumbers. Pack cucumbers close and tight in Jars. 
Don't use cold cucumbers-- they crack jars -- use at room temperature. 
Mix in boiler Vinegar, Sugar & Salt. 

Bring to a boil. Let Stand one minute. 

Pour over cucumbers filling jar full and seal tight 
Seal is critical. 

Put any left over liquid mix in jar for late use. 

Use recipe 1\2 or 1M. 


DIVINITY CANDY 
From her cook book. 
This was an excellent item she prepared only at Christmas most of the time. 


2-1\2 Cups Sugar 
12 Cup water. 

1\2 Cup white Karo Syrup 
2 Egg whites 
Vanilla Flavoring. 

12 Cup chopped nuts. 


Cook Sugar, water, and syrup until it forms a small soft ball in cold water. 
Pour 1\2 over beaten egg whites, a small stream. 
Beating constantly. Cook remainder until it forms a hard ball in cold water. 
Pour slowly into other, beating constantly. 
I suggest beating egg whites with beater and with first portion of syrup. 
Then use a large spoon to beat.. 
When it become stiff add nuts, and pour onto buttered platter. 


Have everything on table & ready when starting to boil syrup. 
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JAPANESE FRUIT PIE 


very easy -- very tasty 
A Favorite of mamma’s.s 


1-cup of sugar 
1M pound of margarine or butter 
2-eggs 
1\2 cup flaked coconut 
1V cup of raisins 
1-2 cup chop pecans 
2-tablespoons white vinegar 


Mix ingredients. Put in unbaked pie shell. Bake 40 minutes at 325 degrees. 


LINDBERGH RELISH 
(uncooked) 
This was a speciality of Vassie's and was famous throughout the relatives and community. 


2-medium cabbages 
6-cups sugar 
8-Bell peppers 
8-medium carrots 
12-large onions 
3-pints vinegar(white?) 
1\2 cup salt 
1-teaspoon celery seed 


Grind all in food chopper. Add 1\2 cup salt. Let stand two hours. Drain well and mix with three pints vinegar 
and six cups sugar, one teaspoon celery seed. Put in jars. 
Makes about 8 quarts. 


All the following items did not have a written or book recipe. 
I had to dig and pry out of mamma these recipes. 
That was a very hard job. 
These were just items she went into the kitchen and cooked up from off the top of her head. 
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SCRATCH BISCUITS 
She was an excellent Biscuit Cooker. 
I didn’t think and still don’t that there was nobody that could biscuits better that my mamma. 


Flour (self-rising)Buttermilk 
Start with hot oven and hot pan. Put enough grease in pan to have slightly more that greased pan. Put pan in 450- 
475 degree oven and get hot while mixing ingredients. Mix ingredients at ratio of 2 to 1 for every two parts flour. 
Use one part mild - DO NOT get dough to dry. Use spoon to commence mixing then use hand to finishing mixing. 
Do not work dough too much. 

Choke desired amount of dough off main ball and roll out into ball between palms of two hands. Sprinkle this ball 
lightly with flour is permitted to make easier handling. Put ball into hot pan containing a liberal amount of grease 
(drippings, canned shortening, etc.). Flatten slightly and roll same over in grease(flip it). Put these biscuits into 
preheated oven (450-475? Degrees. Cook 10-15 minutes(depending on oven) -- watch closely. 


RICE PUDDING 


1-1\2 cups rice (uncooked) 
1\3 cup milk? 

3 eggs 

1-12 cups sugar 

2 tablespoons butter -- do not substitute 

1M teaspoon salt? 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
Nutmeg 


Cook rice then let cool. Mix ingredients in flat pan. Cook in oven at 375-400 degrees 20-30 minutes. 


PEACH COBBLER 
very rich 
Vassie was famous with this dish. It was a speciality of hers. Every one that ate or tasted one of "Mrs. Massey's" 
PEACH COBBLERS went ecstatic. 


1-large can of peaches (2 cups) 
2-cups of sugar (do not substitute) 
1\2-cup of Crisco shortening 
1-stick oleo 
Flour 
Cinnamon? 


1.Put peaches in pan, add 1\2 can water -- bring to a boil and stop. 
2.Take 1\3 cup Crisco shortening, add flour and water as needed mixing with fork (important) forming course 
dough ball about size of pint jar. 
3.Divide dough ball in half, one slightly larger than other. 
4.Roll larger half out thin to fit inside greased cobbler pan (8" x 12"£16"3 x 2"). Cut dough in half (easier to put in 
pan). Put dough in pan overlapping halves. Trim excess, cut excess in to small pieces and save. 
5.Roll second dough ball out thin to put on top of peach mixture. Cut think dough into about three pieces for ease 
of applying to top of peach mixture. 
6.Put peach mixture in pan put saved dough pieces on top of mixture. Apply second dough ball pieces. 
7.Put in preheated oven 375 degrees. Cook until light brown, about20 minutes. 
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POTATO SALAD 


8-9-Ibs Potatoes Peeled & Boiled 
2-3 Eggs Boiled 
1M ? Cup Chopped Onions 
1-2 Pickles chopped 
1M Cup Mayonnaise 
14 Stick Oleo 
1M Cup Pickle Juice 
1\2 Teaspoon Mustard 
Optional- 1 teaspoon Vinegar 


Use Russet Potatoes, Red Potatoes are stickly 


CHICKEN AND DUMPLINGS 


Chicken [whole or whatever] 
1 large can[10] Biscuits 


OPTIONAL 
Add 1 can of Cream of chicken Soup 
Add Chicken Bouillon cubes 
Try Flour Tortillas for Dumplings 
Roll out biscuits thin, then cut into strips 1" x 3" 


Important. Boil chicken on hour with skin and fat on. 


Boil in salt and Peppered water 
Boil one hour with water at rolling boil. 
Add dumplings, simmer 15-20 minutes. then 
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APPENDIX E 


GENEALOGIESOFVASSIE 
GOOCH 


я Ancestors of Vassie Viney GOOCH 


Generation No. 1 


1. Vassie Viney GOOCH, born May 28, 1903 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA. She was the daughter of 2. 
JAMES MARTIN GOOCH and 3. Elvinie Leonie (Viney) COCHRAN. She married (1) W Y (Dub) Massey 
July 26, 1927 in Chattanooga, Hamilton Co., TN, USA. He was born February 29, 1904 in DeSoto Parish, La, and 
died December 01, 1973 in Shreveport, Caddo Parish, La. 


Generation No. 2 


2. JAMES MARTIN GOOCH, born July 21, 1867 in UNION CO., GA.; died January 25, 1950 in Calhoun, 
Gordon Co., GA.. He was the son of 4. WILLIAM M. (Bill) GOOCH and 5. Rachel R. DODD. He married 3. 
Elvinie Leonie (Viney) COCHRAN December 1887. 

3. Elvinie Leonie (Viney) COCHRAN, born September 19, 1862 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA.; 
died April 26, 1929. She was the daughter of 6. Nathan M. COCHRAN and 7. Elizer GADDIS. 


Children of JAMES GOOCH and Elvinie COCHRAN are: 

I. Arthur Blakely GOOCH, born October 14, 1888 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA.; died 
May 13, 1968; married Nell Freeman May 27, 1915; born April 14, 1896 in Nelson, GA., USA. 

ii. FANNIE ELLA GOOCH, born February 02, 1890 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA.; died 
April 1987; married JAMES Henry Ingram October 26, 1913 in Cherokee Co., GA., USA; born 
November 15, 1880 in Conns Creek, Cherokee Co., GA.; died June 28, 1954. 

iii. Gordon Pickney GOOCH, born September 25, 1892 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA.; 
died May 29, 1918 in Nelson, Pickens Co., GA; married Nettie Satterfield July 04, 1913; born 
Abt. 1894 in Jackson Co.. GA.. 

iv. LUTHER Garland GOOCH, born July 18, 1894 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA.; died 
April 13, 1904. 

v. Marion Madison GOOCH, born July 03, 1896 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA; died 
September 22, 1960; married Velma LEE Holcomb January 13, 1918; born October 26, 1900 in 
Cherokee Co., GA.; died October 15, 1954. 

vi. Mattie Lou GOOCH, born March 12, 1899 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO,, GA; died April 
24, 1967; married Oscar Claude Holcombe August 06, 1916; born January 17, 1893 in Ball 
Ground, Cherokee Co., GA.; died October 04, 1945. 

vii. Homer MARTIN GOOCH, born April 12, 1901; died November 1987 in Oh; married Mary 
Amizette Slavens August 04, 1923 in Akron, Oh, USA; born February 15, 1907 in Derwent, 
Gurnsey Co., Oh; died Bef. 1987. 

1 viii. Vassie Viney GOOCH, born May 28, 1903 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA; married W Y 
(Dub) Massey July 26, 1927 in Chattanooga, Hamilton Co., TN, USA. 
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Generation No. 3 


4. WILLIAM M. (Bill) GOOCH, born June 03, 1847 in LUMPKIN CO., GA.; died December 12, 1931 in 
UNION CO., GA.. He was the son of 8. JAMES (JIM) GOOCH and 9. ELVIRA GRIZZLE. 
He married 5. Rachel R. DODD July 29, 1866 in LUMPKIN CO., GA.. 

5. Rachel R. DODD, born November 18, 1842 in GA.; died July 29, 1934 in UNION CO., GA.. She was the 
daughter of 10. JOHN DODD and 11. Martha (Dodd). 


Children of WILLIAM GOOCH and Rachel DODD are: 
L Jane GOOCH, married JAMES (JIM) Jones 
ii. Sarah GOOCH, born in UNION CO., GA; married Nelson Ingram 
2 11. JAMES MARTIN GOOCH, born July 21, 1867 in UNION CO., GA.; died January 25, 1950 in Calhoun, 
Gordon Co., GA; married (1) Elvinie Leonie (Viney) COCHRAN December 1887; married (2) Dora 
(Sunshine) Cooper Bet. 1930 - 1935; married (3) Leaffey Postell Bet. 1940 - 1945. 
iv. JOHN Harve GOOCH, born September 05, 1870; died January 19, 1948; married (1) NANCY Arvie 
BROOKSHIRE; born July 06, 1879; died June 18, 1944; married (2) Martha GARRETT Abt. 1892; born 
January 1875 in UNION CO., GA; died June 10, 1893 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA. 
v. Amanda (Mandy) GOOCH, born November 22, 1871 in UNION CO., GA.; died June 06, 1944; married 
Jacob Matthew (Matt) COCHRAN April 10, 1892; born June 24, 1865 in UNION CO., GA., USA; died 
October 20, 1944. 
vi. SAMUEL H. GOOCH, born August 09, 1876; died January 24, 1960; married Addie Marr; born June 22, 
1874; died May 05, 1966. 
vii. Charlie GOOCH, born Abt. 1877; died Abt. 1885. 
viii. JOSEPH (Joe) GOOCH, born February 02, 1882 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA; died November 
26, 1964; married Cora May WARD June 11, 1903 in LUMPKIN CO., GA; born October 03, 1885 in 
GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA; died November 03, 1970. 
ix. Laura (Babe) GOOCH, born June 04, 1887 in UNION CO., GA.; died September 01, 1965; married JOHN 
M. Jr. Walden September 16, 1911 in LUMPKIN CO., GA; born August 19, 1881; died May 23, 1957. 


6. Nathan M. COCHRAN, born August 24, 1829; died 1915 in Jefferson Co., GA. He married 7. Elizer 
GADDIS March 17, 1853. 
7. Elizer GADDIS, born September 27, 1831 in Prob Gaddistown, UNION CO., GA. 


Child of Nathan COCHRAN and Elizer GADDIS is: 


3 І Elvinie Leonie (Viney) COCHRAN, born September 19, 1862 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA.; died 
April 26, 1929; married JAMES MARTIN GOOCH December 1887. 


Generation No. 4 


8. JAMES (JIM) GOOCH, born February 10, 1829 in RABUN CO., GA; died July 22, 1913 in Sarah, 
UNION CO., GA. He was the son of 16. Tillman D. GOOCH and 17. ELIZABETH Justice. He married 9. 
ELVIRA GRIZZLE December 08, 1850 in LUMPKIN CO., GA.. 

9. ELVIRA GRIZZLE, born April 10, 1828 in LUMPKIN CO., GA.; died March 13, 1910 in Sarah, 
UNION CO., GA.. She was the daughter of 18. JOHN GRIZZLE and 19. SALLY TAYLOR. 


Children of JAMES GOOCH and ELVIRA GRIZZLE are: 
4 L WILLIAM M. (Bill) GOOCH, born June 03, 1847 in LUMPKIN CO., GA.; died December 12, 1931 in 
UNION CO., GA; married Rachel R. DODD July 29, 1866 in LUMPKIN CO., GA. 
ii. Madison (Matt) GOOCH, born 1851 in LUMPKIN CO., GA.; died November 17, 1921 in UNION CO, 
GA; married NANCY DODD; born December 09, 1847 in GA.; died August 31, 1932 in UNION CO., 
GA.. 
iii. Rossa ELIZABETH GOOCH, born February 06, 1854 in LUMPKIN CO., GA.; died April 11, 1918; 
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vii. 


viii. 


married WILLIAM S. BLACKWELL October 06, 1867 in LUMPKIN CO., GA., USA; born October 19, 
1847 in Gilmer Co., GA; died December 23, 1917. 

Sarah ANN GOOCH, born Abt. 1856 in LUMPKIN CO., GA.; died Bef. 1900 in GADDISTOWN, UNION 
CO., GA; married JAMES Lafayette (Fate) Thomason February 01, 1872 in UNION CO., GA., USA; born 
March 1854 in GADDISTOWN, UNION, GA.. 

Lucinda Jane GOOCH, born March 19, 1857 in LUMPKIN CO., GA; died May 25, 1942; married Warren 
DAVID Hendrix March 27, 1873 in LUMPKIN CO., GA; born September 08, 1857 in EASLEY, SC; died 
August 28, 1940 in Sarah, UNION CO., GA. 

Rachel GOOCH, born Bet. 1860 - 1861 in UNION CO., GA.; died December 27, 1943; married Alfred 
(Alf) Watkins Bef. 1881; born August 10, 1855 in GA.; died August 03, 1930 in Jackson Co., GA. 
ELIZABETH (Lizzie) GOOCH, born Abt. 1862 in GA; married JAMES L. (JIM) Hendrix October 08, 
1876 in Prob. Dahlonega, LUMPKIN CO., GA; born Abt. 1860 in SC. 

JAMES Lafayette (Fate) GOOCH, born April 1863 in Sarah, UNION CO., GA.; died 1934 in White Co; 
married NANCY BLACKWELL; born 1862; died 1954 in White Co., GA. 

SAMUEL Andrew GOOCH, born Abt. 1864 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA; died February 18, 
1943 in DANIELSVILLE, MADISON CO., GA; married NANCY Cansada Gilreath December 01, 1889; 
born July 24, 1871 in Ga. USA. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON (Wash) GOOCH, born July 04, 1869 in Sarah, UNION CO., GA.; died 
February 28, 1960 in UNION CO., GA; married Julie ANN DAVIS Abt. 1896; born November 23, 1876 in 
GA.; died January 1958 in UNION CO., GA.. 

Bartow GOOCH, born November 1873 in GADDISTOWN, UNION CO., GA.; died 1958 in Milledgeville, 
Baldwin Co., GA; married Mary A. DAVIS Abt. 1895; born June 1872 in GA.; died 1952. 


10. JOHN DODD He married 11. Martha (Dodd). 
11. Martha (Dodd), born 1813 in NC; died 1903 in UNION CO., GA.. 


Children of JOHN DODD and Martha (Dodd) are: 
L 


5 ii. 


iii. 
iv. 


JOHN M. DODD, born Abt. 1835 in GA. 

Rachel R. DODD, born November 18, 1842 in GA.; died July 29, 1934 in UNION CO., GA; married 
WILLIAM M. (Bill) GOOCH July 29, 1866 in LUMPKIN CO., GA. 

MARTIN A. DODD, born Abt. 1845 in GA. 

NANCY DODD, born December 09, 1847 in GA.; died August 31, 1932 in UNION CO., GA; married 
Madison (Matt) GOOCH; born 1851 in LUMPKIN CO., GA.; died November 17, 1921 in UNION CO., 
GA.. 

Martha A. DODD, born Abt. 1851 in GA. 


Generation No. 5 


16. Tillman D. GOOCH, born Bet. 1800 - 1810 in SC, USA; died Aft. April 15, 1850. He was the son of 32. 
JAMES GOOCH and 33. ELIZABETH Kelly. He married 17. ELIZABETH Justice Abt. 1819 in Greenville, 
Greenville Co., SC, USA. 

17. ELIZABETH Justice 


Children of Tillman GOOCH and ELIZABETH Justice are: 
I. 


SAMUEL GOOCH, bom Abt. 1824 in SC; died January 09, 1900 in LUMPKIN CO., GA; married (1) 
ELIZABETH GRIZZLE October 21, 1841 in LUMPKIN CO., GA., USA; born Abt. 1824 in NC; married 
(2) ADALINE CAROLINE GRIZZLE February 10, 1889 in DAHLONEGA, LUMPKIN CO., GA. 
CAROLINE GOOCH, bom Abt. 1826 in RABUN CO., GA. 

JAMES (JIM) GOOCH, born February 10, 1829 in RABUN CO., GA; died July 22, 1913 in Sarah, 
UNION CO., GA; married ELVIRA GRIZZLE December 08, 1850 in LUMPKIN CO., GA. 

ADALINE GOOCH, born Abt. 1833. 

Mary GOOCH, born Abt. 1837. 

Margaret GOOCH, bom Abt. 1838 in LUMPKIN CO., GA. 


18. JOHN GRIZZLE, born Abt. 1797 in SC. He was the son of 36. Henry GRIZZLE. He married 19. 
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SALLY TAYLOR April 15, 1813 in Rutherford Co.. NC. 
19. SALLY TAYLOR, born Abt. 1797 in SC. She was the daughter of 38. JOSHUA TAYLOR. 


Children of JOHN GRIZZLE and SALLY TAYLOR are: 


І. 
ii. 
iii. 
iv. 
у. 
vi. 
vii. 


viii. 
ix. 


Malinda Grizzell 

Lewis Madison Grizzell 

Andrew J(Ackson) Grizzell 

POLLY Mcclure Grizzell 

NANCY J. Grizzell 

Jr. GRIZZLE John, born 1813 in NC; married Jane Jackson February 16, 1837 in LUMPKIN CO., GA. 
Sarah A. Grizzell, born Abt. 1815; married Thomas LEE May 25, 1846 in LUMPKIN CO., GA; born Abt. 
1820. 

Eliza Grizzell, born Abt. 1820 in NC; married JOHN LEE January 22, 1844 in LUMPKIN CO., GA. 
JAMES A. Grizzell, born December 22, 1822 in Rutherford Co., NC; died January 10, 1916 in LUMPKIN 
CO., GA; married (1) Zelley Jackson June 21, 1846 in LUMPKIN CO., GA; born 1825 in NC; died Abt. 
1887 in LUMPKIN CO., GA; married (2) Malinda Helton Pruitt March 10, 1887 in LUMPKIN CO., GA. 
ELIZABETH GRIZZLE, born Abt. 1824 in NC; married SAMUEL GOOCH October 21, 1841 in 
LUMPKIN CO., GA., USA; born Abt. 1824 in SC; died January 09, 1900 in LUMPKIN CO., GA. 
ELVIRA GRIZZLE, born April 10, 1828 in LUMPKIN CO., GA.; died March 13, 1910 in Sarah, UNION 
CO., GA; married JAMES (JIM) GOOCH December 08, 1850 in LUMPKIN CO., GA. 

WILLIAM C. Grizzell, born 1829. 

Marvel GRIZZLE, born Abt. 1838 in GA. 


Generation No. 6 


32. JAMES GOOCH, born Bet. 1755 - 1774 in Hanover Co., VA: died Abt. 1819. He was the son of 64. 
SR. GOOCH WILLIAM and 65. Kesiah Hart. He married 33. ELIZABETH Kelly August 03, 1785 in 
CASWELL CO., NC, USA. 

33. ELIZABETH Kelly, born Bet. 1755 - 1774. She was the daughter of 66. SAMUEL Kelly and 67. 
Maryann (Kelly). 


Children of JAMES GOOCH and ELIZABETH Kelly are: 


І. 
ii. 
iii. 
1v. 


vi. 
vii. 
16 viii. 


ix. 


Male GOOCH 

Telpha GOOCH, born Bet. 1784 - 1790; married JOSEPH SMITH April 11, 1810 in Warren, KY. 
Female GOOCH, born Bet. 1784 - 1790. 

Drury P. GOOCH, born Bet. 1787 - 1788 in Greenville, SC; died 1839 in Jefferson, MO; married 
REBECCA Patsy Whitehead Abt. 1813 in Washington Co., MO; born Bet. 1790 - 1800 in Orange Co., 
NC; died Bet. 1831 - 1836 in Jefferson Co., MO. 

Female GOOCH, born Bet. 1794 - 1800. 

Female GOOCH, born Bet. 1794 - 1800. 

WILLIAM GOOCH, born Bet. 1794 - 1800. 

Tillman D. GOOCH, born Bet. 1800 - 1810 in SC, USA; died Aft. April 15, 1850; married ELIZABETH 
Justice Abt. 1819 in Greenville, Greenville Co., SC, USA. 

Female GOOCH, born Bet. 1800 - 1810. 


36. Henry GRIZZLE 


Child of Henry GRIZZLE is: 


18 1. 


JOHN GRIZZLE, born Abt. 1797 in SC; married SALLY TAYLOR April 15, 1813 in Rutherford Co., NC. 
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38. JOSHUA TAYLOR, died Abt. 1830 in Rutherford Co.. NC. 


Children of JOSHUA TAYLOR are: 
L REBECCA TAYLOR, died Bef. June 1830. 
ii. Mary TAYLOR, born Abt. 1781. 
iii Robert TAYLOR, born Abt. 1783. 
iv. Frances TAYLOR, born Abt. 1785. 
v. Jesse TAYLOR, born Abt. 1787. 
vi. OLIVE TAYLOR, born Abt. 1789. 
vii. HANNAH TAYLOR, born Abt. 1791. 
viii. RHODA TAYLOR, born Abt. 1793. 
ix. NANCY TAYLOR, born Abt. 1795. 
19 x. SALLY TAYLOR, born Abt. 1797 in SC; married JOHN GRIZZLE April 15, 1813 in Rutherford Co., NC. 
xi. JOSHUA TAYLOR, born Abt. 1799. 


Generation No. 7 


64. SR. GOOCH WILLIAM, born Bet. 1739 - 1740 in HANOVER CO, VA; died December 22. 1802 in 
CASWELL CO., NC. He married 65. Kesiah Hart. 
65. Kesiah Hart 


Children of SR. WILLIAM and Kesiah Hart are: 
L Jr. GOOCH William, died January 1832 in CASWELL CO., NC; married Mary FANNING December 05, 
1798. 
ii JOHN Claiborne GOOCH, died April 09, 1804 in CASWELL CO., NC. 
iii. ELIZABETH GOOCH 
iv. NANCY GOOCH, married ZEKE (JESSE) BENTON 
v. Sarah GOOCH, married WILLIAM H. RICE September 07, 1795. 
vi. Dolley GOOCH 
vii. Cisley GOOCH 
viii. Mary GOOCH, born May 30, 1745; died December 14, 1842; married JOHNSNEAD,JR. March 25, 1765; 
born June 27, 1739; died September 06, 1793. 
32 ix. JAMES GOOCH, born Bet. 1755 - 1774 in Hanover Co., VA; died Abt. 1819; married ELIZABETH Kelly 
August 03, 1785 in CASWELL CO., NC, USA. 
x. DAVID GOOCH, bom April 11, 1763 in PROB VA; died September 21, 1831 in Williamson Co., TN; 
married Jane WILLIAMS December 19, 1788 in CASWELL CO., NC. 
xi. Nathaniel GOOCH, born October 10, 1768 in GRANVILLE CO., NC; died October 30, 1831 in Rutherford 
Co., TN; married Martha (PATSEY) TAIT December 07, 1797 in CASWELL CO., NC. 
xii. Thomas GOOCH, born December 12, 1777 in PROB NC; died October 05, 1817 in Williamson Co., TN; 
married Mary ELIZABETH Anthony August 13, 1799 in CASWELL CO., NC. 


66. SAMUEL Kelly, died Aft. February 17, 1819 in Greenville Co., SC. He married 67. Maryann (Kelly). 
67. Maryann (Kelly) 


Child of SAMUEL Kelly and Maryann (Kelly) is: 


33 L ELIZABETH Kelly, born Bet. 1755 - 1774; married JAMES GOOCH August 03, 1785 in CASWELL CO., NC, 
USA. 
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Descendants of Vassie Viney Gooch 


Generation No. 1 


1. Vassie Viney? Gooch (James Martin‘, William’, James”, Tillman D.') was born May 28, 1903 in 
Gaddiston, Union, Georgia, USA. She married W.Y. Massey July 26, 1927 in Chattanogga, Hamilton, Tennesse, 
USA, son of George Massey and Lula Bazer. He was born February 29, 1904 in Keatchie, DeSoto, Louisiana. 
USA, and died December 01, 1973 in Forest Park Cemetery, Shreveport, Caddo Parish, Louisiana 


Children of Vassie Gooch and W.Y. Massey are: 
+ 2 I Janet Massey, born June 29, 1928 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, USA. 
+ 3 ii. Gerald Dean Massey, born August 21, 1936 in Shreveport, Caddo, Louisiana, USA. 


Generation No. 2 


2. Janet‘ Massey (Vassie Viney’ Gooch, James Martin‘, William?, James”, Tillman D.!) was born June 29, 
1928 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, USA. She married Amos Fred Strickland October 09, 1949 in Blanchard, Caddo 
Louisiana, USA, son of John Strickland and Nora Skinner. He was born July 10, 1923 in Florien, Sabine, 
Louisiana, USA. 


, 


Children of Janet Massey and Amos Strickland are: 
4 І Shelia Dianne’ Strickland, born June 23, 1953 in Shreveport, Caddo, Louisiana. 
5 ii Rhonda Arelene Strickland, born September 27, 1955 in Shreveport, Caddo, Louisiana, USA. 


3. Gerald Dean“ Massey (Vassie Viney’ Gooch, James Martin‘, William’, James’, Tillman D.') was born 
August 21, 1936 in Shreveport, Caddo, Louisiana, USA. He married (1) Juanita Knight June 12, 1965 in Olla, 
LaSalle, Louisiana, USA, daughter of George Knight and Nora Manchester. She was born May 18, 1947 in Olla, 
LaSalle, Louisiana, USA. He married (2) Jeri Ann Bullard September 13, 1986 in Bossier City, Bossier, 
Louisiana, USA. She was born May 05, 1942 in Jacksonville, Texas, USA. 


Children of Gerald Massey and Juanita Knight are: 

6 І  Mellany Lenore’ Massey, born March 10, 1969 in Shreveport, Caddo, Louisiana, USA. She married Michael 
Robert Corich October 18, 1997 in Orleans Parish, New Orleans, Louisiana; born August 27, 1963 in St. Louis, St. Louis City 
County, Missouri, USA. 


7 i. Jason Kyle Massey, born May 02, 1973 in Shreveport, Caddo, Shreveport, USA. 
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Ancestors of W.Y. Massey 


Generation No. 1 


1. W.Y. Massey, born February 29, 1904 in Keatchie, DeSoto, Louisiana, USA; died December 01. 1973 in 
Forest Park Cemetery, Shreveport, Caddo Parish, Louisiana. He was the son of 2. George Claborine Massey and 
3. Lula Fannie Bazer. He married (1) Vassie Viney Gooch July 26, 1927 in Chattanogga, Hamilton, Tennesse, 
USA. She was born May 28, 1903 in Gaddiston, Union, Georgia, USA. She was the daughter of James Martin 
Gooch and Elvinie Leonie Cochran. 


Generation No. 2 


2. George Claborine Massey, born August 06, 1875 in Eldorado, Union County, Arkansas, USA; died 
October 31, 1958 in Carthage, Panola County, Texas, USA. He was the son of 4. Jabez Claiborne Massey and 5. 
Melvina Perry. He married 3. Lula Fannie Bazer February 16, 1899 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, USA. 

3. Lula Fannie Bazer”, born April 10, 1875 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, USA; died July 24, 1953 in Ramah 
Cemetery, Tenaha, Shelby County, Texas, USA. She was the daughter of 6. Isaiah Edward Bazer and 7. 
Josephine Blake. 


Children of George Massey and Lula Bazer are: 

I. Lillie Lee Massey, born June 25, 1900 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, USA; married Sam Melton 

] ii W.Y.Massey, born February 29, 1904 in Keatchie, DeSoto, Louisiana, USA; died December 01, 1973 in Forest 

Park Cemetery, Shreveport, Caddo Parish, Louisiana; married Vassie Viney Gooch July 26, 1927 in Chattanogga, Hamilton, 
Tennesse, USA. 

iii John Claborine Massey, born February 13, 1906 in Keatchie, DeSoto, Louisiana, USA; married Louise Scroggins 

iv. Dravis Calvin Massey, born June 30, 1908 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, USA. 

v. Jeff Davis Massey, born January 02, 1911 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, USA; married Shirley 

vi. Grace Modell Massey, born April 01, 1914 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, USA; married Austin Agnew 

vii. Jessie Delfay Massey", born February 16, 1902 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, USA?; died August 18, 1988 in Forest 
Park Cemetery, Shreveport, Caddo Parish, Louisiana’, married Robert Hugh Rowe in Paxton, Texas”, born October 177; died 
July 22, 1949 in Forest Park Cemetery, Shreveport, Caddo Parish, Louisiana?. 


Generation No. 3 


4. Jabez Claiborne Massey’, born 1842 in Louisiana. He was the son of 8. Thomas Massey and 9. Marry 
A. Moore. He married 5. Melvina Perry December 13, 1869 in Union County, Arkansas’. 
5. Melvina Perry, born 1849 in Arkansas. She was the daughter of 10. ? Perry and 11. Turella B. 


Children of Jabez Massey and Melvina Perry are: 
I. Edgar Massey, born 1871 in Louisiana. 
2 ii. George Claborine Massey, born August 06, 1875 in Eldorado, Union County, Arkansas, USA; died 
October 31, 1958 in Carthage, Panola County, Texas, USA; married (1) Ruby Wigs; married (2) Lula 
Fannie Bazer February 16, 1899 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, USA. 
iii. Mary Massey, born 1878 in Louisiana. 


6. Isaiah Edward Bazer”, born December 25, 1844; died March 07, 1923 in Ramah Cemetery, Tenaha, 
Shelby County, Texas, USA. He was the son of 12. Joseph Bazer and 13. Mary Ann Perritt. He married 7. 
Josephine Blake January 06, 1869 in Shreveport, Caddo Parish, Louisiana USA. 
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7. Josephine Blake, born July 15, 1852 in Marshall County, Mississippi USA; died June 03, 1918. She was 
the daughter of 14. William J. Blake and 15. Sarah Cole. 


Children of Isaiah Bazer and Josephine Blake are: 
I Everet Ben Bazer, born October 08, 1869; died August 05, 1922. 
ii. Elizabeth Bazer, born June 25, 1871; died April 10, 1875. 
iii. Lela Jane Bazer, born March 27, 1873; died July 04, 1951; married Robert May 
3 iv. Lula Fannie Bazer, born April 10, 1875 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, USA; died July 24, 1953 in Ramah 
Cemetery, Tenaha, Shelby County, Texas, USA; married (1) James Oates December 14, 1892 in Paxton, 
Shelby, Texas, USA; married (2) George Claborine Massey February 16, 1899 in Paxton, Shelby, Texas, 
USA. 
v. William Edgar Bazer, born August 25, 1877; died May 01, 1925. 
vi. Walter Duke Bazer, born October 27, 1880; died December 30, 1958. 
vii. Dennis Dear Bazer, born November 19, 1883. 
viii. Minnie Ola Bazer, born April 13, 1890. 
ix. Richard Oliver Bazer, born April 22, 1892. 
x. Maude Bee Bazer, born November 06, 1894; died November 05, 1955. 


Generation No. 4 


8. Thomas Massey^, born December 22, 1801 in Lancaster County , South Carolina; died August 13, 1878 in 
Hope, Hempstead County, Arkansas. He was the son of William Andrew Massey and Elizabeth Marshall. He 
married 9. Marry A. Moore 1828 in Simpson County, Mississippi. 

9, Marry A. Moore, died in Probably Simpson County, Mississippi. 


Children of Thomas Massey and Marry Moore are: 
I William A Massey, born Abt. 1830 in Mississippi; died March 18, 185/86. 
ii. Elizabeth Massey, born 1834 in Probably Simpson County, Mississippi; died 1887 in Holly Grove, 
Clabiorne Parish, Louisiana; married Geo. W. Reynolds January 06, 1853 in Holly Grove, Clabiorne 
Parish, Louisiana. 
iii. Quitman Massey 
iv. Francis Marion Massey, born Abt. 1836 in Simpson County, Mississippi; married Louisas C. 
v. George W. Massey, born 1838; married Matilda J. Short November 21, 1858 in Union County, Arkansas. 
vi. Alex Massey, born 1840; married M. M. Lowry December 05, 1867; died in Texas. 
vii. Marshall Massey 
4 viii. Jabez Claiborne Massey, born 1842 in Louisiana; married Melvina Perry December 13, 1869 in Union 
County, Arkansas. 
ix. Thomas L. Massey, born 1846. 
x. Matilda Massey, born November 13, 1848 in Louisiana; died December 06, 1883 in Probably Hope, 
Hempstead County, Arkansas; married Catlett Short 


10. ? Perry, born in Tennessee. He married 11. Turella B. 
11. Turella B, born 1812 in North Carolina; died 1872 in New London, Union County, Arkansas. 


Child of ? Perry and Turella B is: 
5 I. Melvina Perry, born 1849 in Arkansas; married Jabez Claiborne Massey December 13, 1869 in Union 
County, Arkansas. 


12. Joseph Bazer, born December 20, 1803; died May 07, 1852. He married 13. Mary Ann Perritt January 
25, 1829. 
13. Mary Ann Perritt, born November 03, 1809. She was the daughter of Hyyokha. 


Children of Joseph Bazer and Mary Perritt are: 
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1, 
ii. 
iii. 
iv. 
v. 
vi. 
vii. 


viii. 
6 IX. 


Espa Bazer, bom November 29, 1829; married Miles 

Axa Bazer, born July 20, 1831; died July 09, 1835. 

Ezekiel Bazer, born July 05, 1833; died August 10, 1867. 

Jermiah E. Bazer, born July 1835. 

Elihu Bazer, born July 23, 1838; died December 1870. 

Emmanuel Bazer, born October 29, 1840; died October 23, 1861. 

Gemmey Bazer, born August 10, 1841; married Ben Bozeman 

Burnetha Bazer, born December 26, 1842; married Jack Busbuy 

Isaiah Edward Bazer, born December 25, 1844; died March 07, 1923 in Ramah Cemetery, Tenaha, Shelby 
County, Texas, USA; married Josephine Blake January 06, 1869 in Shreveport, Caddo Parish, Louisiana 
USA. 


14. William J. Blake, born February 06, 1806 in North Carolina; died January 14, 1862 in Woods Cemetery, 
Panola, Texas. He married 15. Sarah Cole May 09, 1837 in Tennesse. 
15. Sarah Cole, born October 05, 1809 in Virginia; died August 23, 1862. 


Children of William Blake and Sarah Cole are: 
L 


ii. 


iii. 


iv. 


Eliza Jane Blake, born March 11, 1838; died March 07, 1921 in Old Tenaha Cemetery, Tenaha, Texas; 
married George W. Parish October 15, 1855 in Panola County, Texas, USA; born September 11, 1822 in 
Tennessee; died January 19, 1905 in Old Tenaha Cemetery, Tenaha, Texas. 

William Osborn Blake, born March 01, 1840 in Marshall Co., Mississippi, USA; died December 09, 1896 
in Mt. Bethel Cemetery, Gary, Panola County, Texas; married Fannie Bird in Panola County, Texas, USA; 
born March 18, 1853; died September 19, 1907. 

Mary S. Blake, born February 18, 1842 in Marshall Co., Mississippi, USA; died November 22, 1916 in 
Ramah Cemetery, Tenaha, Shelby County, Texas, USA; married (1) William T. Parish; married (2) Joseph 
Storey, Jr. 1864; born April 15, 1836; died July 17, 1907 in Ramah Cemetery, Tenaha, Shelby County, 
Texas, USA. 

Sarah Elizabeth Blake, born April 02, 1848 in Marshall Co., Mississippi, USA; died August 14, 1947 in 
Ramah Cemetery, Tenaha, Shelby County, Texas, USA; married (1) Samuel Ball in Panola County, Texas, 
USA; married (2) Benjamin Franklin Templin October 26, 1871; bom April 23, 1843 in Dallas County, 
Alabama, USA; died March 25, 1908 in Ramah Cemetery, Tenaha, Shelby County, Texas, USA. 
Josephine Blake, born July 15, 1852 in Marshall County, Mississippi USA; died June 03, 1918; married 
Isaiah Edward Bazer January 06, 1869 in Shreveport, Caddo Parish, Louisiana USA. 
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APPENDIX F 


GLOSSARY 


In as much that this story deals with things gone by and a lot of the terms are not of every day use any more I find 
it necessary to provide a description of some of the terms used. 


Amen-Corner - A special place in the Church near the pulpit where some of the more assertive, aggressive church 
member usually would bolster the preacher while preaching by shouting out the word, "Amen" 
This practice was normally done in Protestant Christian Fundamentalist Churches. 

Appalachian-Trail - A Mountain-hiking foot path along the crests of the Appalachian Mountains in the castern 
United States. It extends about 2,050 miles from Kathadin In north central Maine to Springer 
Mountain in Northern Georgia 

Battle - Beat wash clothes with a wood mallet similar to small flat baseball bat. 

Bed-Slats - Narrow boards about 3-4 inches wide laid across a bed frame to support the bed springs and mattress. 

Boarded - Paying for a room or a place to sleep and meals regularly 

Chamber - Bathroom utensil, pot or "Slop Jar." 

China-Mans-Chance - Slang term for no chance at all. 


Coal-Oil - A petroleum fuel, Kerosene, used mostly in the early part of the 20th Century for lamp lighting. 


Corset - A close fitting under garment often reinforced with metal stays worn mostly by women to give support or 
shape to the torso. 


Counter-Pin - type of bed spread 

Cradle - A hand tool used to harvest grain such as wheat, rye, and oats, 

Dog-Trot-House - Early 20th Century wood frame house with an open hall down the middle of the house. 

Double-Tree -The pivoted crossbar at the front of a wagon, plow or piece of equipment to hook two single trees to. 

Ducking - Type of cloth similar to denim 

Flat-Irons - Metal device used to iron clothes with. Size about 4-5 inches wide, by about 6-8 inches long with a 
handle on top. They were heated on a stove normally wood or by an open fire place then used to 
iron the clothes with. Several were kept rotating. When this operation was going on. 


Hollers - A hollow place: cavity; hole; valley. 


Ice-Card - A card about twelve inches square that was hung out on the front porch or front of a house to tell the 
ice company how much ice was needed. 


Ice-Company - Company that went around and sold block ice off of trucks or wagons to individual residences. 


== 


Kraut - Food made out of cabbage. 
Lye-Soap - A crude soap made of hog entrails, boiled in a pot with Lye. 


Middling - Term used to identify the pork meat portion that in this day and time would be better known as pork 
chops only not sliced as so. 


Pallet - Bed made on a floor with quilts or blankets. 


Protacted-Meeting - A religious gathering lasting several days, Protracted Days, a "Revival" normally carried out 
by Protestant Christian Fundamentalists. 


Pullet-Egg - The first eggs that a young female chicken, a pullet, lays are quite small and are called "Pullet Eggs." 
Roastnears - Small young ears of corn. 

Rough-Necking - Slang term for a common Oil Field Laborer. 

Safe - Type of kitchen cabinet used to store foods and other cutlery items. 

Sapling - A young small tree. 

Saved - A religious rite of Fundamentalist Christians. 


Share-Cropping - Term used for people, families, that would raise a crop on a land owners land for half the profit 
of the crop. Usually furnished a house to live in and furnished credit for food. 


Sheeting - Type of cloth 
Shuck-Pen - Place, pen in a barn where the shucks from corn were stored for animals, cows and horses, feed. 


Single-Tree - The pivoted crossbar usually made of wood with hooks on each end of it at the front of a wagon, or 
plow, etc, to which the traces of horses harness are hooked. 


Slate - A thin piece of hard fine grain bluish rock used as a tablet for writing on with with a piece of chalk. 

Sow - Grown female pig that has young. 

Sweet-Bread - Bread mostly cooked with flour that and sweetened with syrup or honey. 

Tick - A type of bed mattress, usually filled with feather normally from chickens 

Under-Body - Type of women's undergarment 

Wash-Pan - A metal utensil about twelve inches in diameter and about three inches deep used mostly to wash the 
face and hands in. In times past it would be kept on a back porch near a well, in the kitchen, and 


some times hung on a nail. 


Yearlings - Young cattle about 12-24 months old. 
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APPENDIX G 
PICTURES 





James Martin Gooch Family about 1910 
Seated James Martin Gooch and Elvinie Leonie *Viney" Cochran Gooch 
Standing, from left to right: Homer, Arthur, Marion, Ella, Gordon, Vassie & Mattie 
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James Martin Gooch Family about 1913 
Seated: James Martin Gooch & Elvinie Leonie *Viney" Cochran Gooch 
Standing, left to right: Arthur, Homer, Ella, Vassie & Mattie 
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James Martin Gooch about 1913 


Vassie Gooch about age 7 
1910 
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Elvinie *Viney"Lenona Cochran 
about 1913 





Vassie Gooch about age 10 
1913 





Vassie Gooch age 23 
1926 


Dub 32, Gerald 1, Janette 8, Vassie 33 
1937 
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Dub, Vassie & Janette 
1929 





Vassie 37 , Ella 50 
1939 





Dub 42, Gerald 10, Vassie 43 
1946 





Janette 33, Dub 57, Vassie 58, Gerald 25 
1961 
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Vassie age 50 at Shady Rest 
1953 


Vassie 68 - Dub 67 
1971 
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Dub - Vassie 
The Smokey Camper Vassie Age 75 
about 1971 1975 





Gerald 53 - Vassie 86 
at Shady Rest 
about 1989 
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Mule Plowing Scene 
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Ox Team 1928 








